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INTRODUCTION. 


To the sacred literature of the Brahmans, in the strict 
sense of the term, i.e. to the Veda, there belongs a certain 
number of complementary works without whose assistance 
the student is, according to Hindu notions, unable to do 
more than commit the sacred texts to memory. In 
the first place all Vedic texts must, in order to be under¬ 
stood, be read together with running commentaries such as 
Sayawa’s commentaries on the SawdiMs and Brahmareas, 
and the Bhdshyas ascribed to .Sankara on the chief Upani- 
shads. But these commentaries do not by themselves 
conduce to a full comprehension of the contents of the 
sacred texts, since they confine themselves to explaining 
the meaning of each detached passage without investigating 
its relation to other passages, and the whole of which they 
form part; considerations of the latter kind are at any rate 
introduced occasionally only. The task of taking a com¬ 
prehensive view of the contents of the Vedic writings as a 
whole, of systematising what they present in an unsyste- 
matical form, of showing the mutual co-ordination or sub¬ 
ordination of single passages and sections, and of reconciling 
contradictions—which, according to the view of the orthodox 
commentators, can be apparent only—is allotted to a sepa¬ 
rate .r&stra or body of doctrine which is termed Mlmi*»s&, 
i.e. the investigation or enquiry icar’ t&xw, viz. the enquiry 
into the connected meaning of the sacred texts. 

Of this MimcLwsti two branches have to be distinguished, 
the so-called earlier (pfirva) Mimawsi, and the later (uttara) 
MimftwsS. The former undertakes to systematise the 
karmakawrtfa, i.e. that entire portion of the Veda which is 
concerned with action, pre-eminently sacrificial action, and 
which comprises the Sawhitas and the Br&hma«as exclusive 
of the Ara/yaka portions; the latter performs the same 



service with regard to the so-called ^gv/Anakaw/a, i.e. that 
part of the Vedic writings which includes the Araz/yaka 
portions of the Br&hma//as, and a number of detached 
treatises called Upanishads. Its subject is not action but 
knowledge, viz. the knowledge of Brahman. 

At what period these two iastras first assumed a definite 
form, we are unable to ascertain. Discussions of the nature 
of those which constitute the subject-matter of the Purva 
Mimaw/sa must have arisen at a very early period, and the 
word Mimaw/sa itself together with its derivatives is 
already employed in the Brahma//as to denote the doubts 
and discussions connected with certain contested points of 
ritual. The want of a body of definite rules prescribing how 
to act, i.e. how to perform the various sacrifices in full 
accordance with the teaching of the Veda, was indeed an 
urgent one, because it was an altogether practical want, 
continually pressing itself on the adhvaryus engaged in 
ritualistic duties. And the task of establishing such rules 
was moreover a comparatively limited and feasible one; for 
the members of a certain Vedic jakhd or school had to do 
no more than to digest thoroughly their own brahma//a and 
sawhita, without being under any obligation of reconciling 
with the teaching of their own books the occasionally con¬ 
flicting rules implied in the texts of other .vakhas. It was 
assumed that action, as being something which depends on 
the will and choice of man, admits of alternatives, so that 
a certain sacrifice may be performed in different ways by 
members of different Vedic schools, or even by the followers 
of one and the same jakhd. 

The Uttara Mimawsd-^dstra may be supposed to have 
originated considerably later than the Purva Mimd///sd. In 
the first place, the texts with which it is concerned doubtless 
constitute the latest branch of Vedic literature. And in the 
second place, the subject-matter of those texts did not call 
for a systematical treatment with equal urgency, as it was 
in no way connected with practice; the mental attitude of 
the authors of the Upanishads, who in their lucubrations on 
Brahman and the soul aim at nothing less than at definite¬ 
ness and coherence, may have perpetuated itself through 
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many generations without any great inconvenience resulting 
therefrom. 

But in the long run two causes must have acted with 
ever-increasing force, to give an impulse to the systematic 
working up of the teaching of the Upanishads also. The 
followers of the different Vedic .ydkhds no doubt recog¬ 
nised already at an early period the truth that, while 
conflicting statements regarding the details of a sacrifice 
can be got over by the assumption of a vikalpa, i. e. an 
optional proceeding, it is not so with regard to such 
topics as the nature of Brahman, the relation to it of the 
human soul, the origin of the physical universe, and the like. 
Concerning them, one opinion only can be the true one, and 
it therefore becomes absolutely incumbent on those, who 
look on the whole body of the Upanishads as revealed 
truth, to demonstrate that their teaching forms a con¬ 
sistent whole free from all contradictions. In addition 
there supervened the external motive that, while the karma- 
kd/tt/a of the Veda concerned only the higher castes of 
brahmanically constituted society, on which it enjoins 
certain sacrificial performances connected with certain re¬ 
wards, the gukmkiuid'd, as propounding a certain theory of 
the world, towards which any reflecting person inside or 
outside the pale of the orthodox community could not but 
take up a definite position, must soon have become the 
object of criticism on the part of those who held different 
vrews on religious and philosophic things, and hence stood 
in need of systematic defence. 

At present there exists a vast literature connected with the 
two branches of the Mimawsd. We have, on the one hand, all 
those works which constitute the Purva Mimdwsa-^dstra—or 
as it is often, shortly but not accurately, termed, the Mimd;;/sd- 
^astra’—and, on the other hand, all those works which are 
commonly comprised under the name Veddnta-i'dstra. At 
the head of this extensive literature there stand two collec¬ 
tions of S&tras (i. e. short aphorisms constituting in their 
totality a complete body of doctrine upon some subject), 
whose reputed authors are Cairn ini and Badaraya^a. There 
can, however, be no doubt that the composition of those two 
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collections of Sutras was preceded by a long series of pre¬ 
paratory literary efforts of which they merely represent the 
highly condensed outcome. This is rendered probable by 
the analogy of other sastras, as well as by the exhaustive 
thoroughness with which the Sutras perform their task of 
systematising the teaching of the Veda, and is further 
proved by the frequent references which the Sutras make to 
the views of earlier teachers. If we consider merely the 
preserved monuments of Indian literature, the Sutras (of the 
two Mimawsas as well as of other jastras) mark the begin¬ 
ning ; if we, however, take into account what once existed, 
although it is at present irretrievably lost, wo observe that 
they occupy a strictly central position, summarising, on the 
one hand, a series of early literary essays extending over 
many generations, and forming, on the other hand, the head 
spring of an ever broadening activity of commentators as 
well as virtually independent writers, which reaches down to 
our days, and may yet have some future before itself. 

The general scope of the two Mimawsa-sfttras and their 
relation to the Veda have been indicated in what precede^ 
A difference of some importance between the two has, how¬ 
ever, to be noted in this connexion. The systematisation of 
the karmaka//rttL of the Veda led to the elaboration of two 
classes of works, viz. the Kalpa-sutras on the one hand, and- 
the Purva Mima/wsa-sutras on the other hand. The former 
give nothing but a description as concise as possible of the 
sacrifices enjoined in the Brahma/zas; while the latter 
discuss and establish the general principles which the 
author of a Kalpa-sutra has to follow, if he wishes to render 
his rules strictly conformable to the teaching of the Veda. 
The ^Anakd;/^a of the Veda, on the other hand, is systema¬ 
tised in a single work, viz. the Uttara Mim&wsd or Ved&nta- 
s&tras, which combine the two tasks of concisely stating the 
teaching of the Veda, and of argumentatively establishing 
the special interpretation of the Veda adopted in the Sutras. 
This difference may be accounted for by two reasons. In 
the first place, the contents of the karmak&w/a, as being of 
an entirely practical nature, called for summaries such as 
the Kalpa-sutras, from which all burdensome discussions of 
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method arc excluded ; while there was no similar reason for 
the separation of the two topics in the case of the purely 
theoretical science of Brahman. And, in the second place, 
the Vedanta-sutras throughout presuppose the Purva 
Mim&wsi-sutras, and may therefore dispense with the 
discussion of general principles and methods already esta¬ 
blished in the latter. 

The time at which the two Mim&wsd-sGtras were com¬ 
posed we are at present unable to fix with any certainty; 
a few remarks on the subject will, however, be made later 
on. Their outward form is that common to all the so- 
called Sfitras which aims at condensing a given body of 
doctrine in a number of concise aphoristic sentences, and 
often even mere detached words in lieu of sentences. 
Besides the Mimawsa-sfltras this literary form is common 
to the fundamental works on the other philosophic systems, 
on the Vedic sacrifices, on domestic ceremonies, on sacred 
law, on grammar, and on metres. The two Mim&;#s&- 
sfttras occupy, however, an altogether exceptional position 
in point of style. All Sfitras aim at conciseness; that is 
clearly the reason to which this whole species of literary 
composition owes its existence. This their aim they reach 
by the rigid exclusion of all words which can possibly be 
spared, by the careful avoidance of all unnecessary repeti¬ 
tions, and, as in the case of the grammatical Sfttras, by the 
employment of an arbitrarily coined terminology which 
substitutes single syllables for entire words or combination 
of words. At the same time the manifest intention of the 
Sfttra writers is to express themselves with as much clear¬ 
ness as the conciseness affected by them admits of. The 
aphorisms are indeed often concise to excess, but not 
otherwise intrinsically obscure, the manifest care of the 
writers being to retain what is essential in a given phrase, 
and to sacrifice only what can be supplied, although perhaps 
not without difficulty, and an irksome strain of memory and 
reflection. Hence the possibility of understanding without 
a commentary a very considerable portion at any rate of 
the ordinary Sfitras. Altogether different is the case of the 
two Mtm&wsfi-sfitras. There scarcely one single Sfitra is 
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intelligible without a commentary. The most essential 
words are habitually dispensed with; nothing is, for instance, 
more common than the simple omission of the subject or 
predicate of a sentence. And when here and there a Sutra 
occurs whose words construe without anything having to be 
supplied, the phraseology is so eminently vague and obscure 
that without the help derived from a commentary we should 
be unable to make out to what subject the Sfltra refers. 
When undertaking to translate either of the Mima;//$a- 
sfltras we therefore depend altogether on commentaries; 
and hence the question arises which of the numerous com¬ 
mentaries extant is to be accepted as a guide to their right 
understanding. 

The commentary here selected for translation, together 
with Badardya;/a’s Siitras 1 (to which we shall henceforth 
confine our attention to the exclusion of 6aiminfs Pftrva 
Mlm&7//sct-sfttras), is the one composed by the celebrated 
theologian .Sankara or, as he is commonly called, JSankara- 
ktxyz. There are obvious reasons for this selection. In 
the first place, the 5 ankara-bh 4 shya represents the so- 
called orthodox side of Brahmanical theology which strictly 
upholds the Brahman or highest Self of the Upanishads as 
something different from, and in fact immensely superior to, 
the divine beings such as Vishwu or 5 iva, which, for many 
centuries, have been the chief objects of popular worship in 
India. In the second place, the doctrine advocated by 
.Sankara is, from a purely philosophical point of view and 
apart from all theological considerations, the most im¬ 
portant and interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil ; 
neither those forms of the Ved&nta which diverge from the 
view represented by .Sankara nor any of the non-Ved&ntic 
systems can be compared with the so-called orthodox 
Ved&nta in boldness, depth, and subtlety of speculation. 
In the third place, Sankara's bhashya is, as far as we know, 
the oldest of the extant commentaries, and relative antiquity 
is at any rate one of the circumstances which have to be 

1 The S&tras in which the £r$&nak&m& of the Veda is systematised go by 
various names, being called either Vedanta-sAtras, or Uttara Mtma///sd-$iitras, 
or Brahma-sfttras, or i’drtraka Mtmdwsft-svltras. 
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taken into account, although, it must be admitted, too much 
weight may easily be attached to it. The £ahkara-bb&shya 
further is the authority most generally deferred to in India 
as to the right understanding of the Vedcinta-sfttras, and 
ever since .Sankara's time the majority of the best thinkers 
of India have been men belonging to his school. If in 
addition to all this we take into consideration the intrinsic 
merits of .Sankara's work which, as a piece of philo¬ 
sophical argumentation and theological apologetics, un¬ 
doubtedly occupies a high rank, the preference here given 
to it will be easily understood. 

But to the European—or, generally, modern—translator 
of the Ved&nta-sfitras with Sankara's commentary another 
question will of course suggest itself at once, viz. whether 
or not .Sankara's explanations faithfully render the intended 
meaning of the author of the Stitras. To the Indian Paarfit 
of Sankara's school this question has become an indifferent 
one, or, to state the case more accurately, he objects to 
its being raised, as he looks on .Sankara's authority as 
standing above doubt and dispute. When pressed to 
make good his position he will, moreover, most probably 
not enter into any detailed comparison of Sankara's com¬ 
ments with the text of Badar&ya^a's Sfttras, but will rather 
endeavour to show on speculative grounds that .Sankara's 
philosophical view is the only true one, whence it of course 
follows that it accurately represents the meaning of B&da- 
rdyawa, who himself must necessarily be assumed to have 
taught the true doctrine. But on the modern investigator, 
who neither can consider himself bound by the authority of 
a name however great, nor is likely to look to any Indian 
system of thought for the satisfaction of his speculative 
wants, it is clearly incumbent not to acquiesce from the out¬ 
set in the interpretations given of the Vedinta-sfttras—and 
the Upanishads—by .Sankara and his school, but to submit 
them, as far as that can be done, to a critical investigation. 

This is a task which would have to be undertaken even if 
.Sankara's views as to the true meaning of the Sfttras and 
Upanishads had never been called into doubt on Indian 
soil, although in that case it could perhaps hardly be entered 
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upon with much hope of success; but it becomes much more 
urgent, and at the same time more feasible, when we meet 
in India itself with systems claiming to be Vcdantic and 
based on interpretations of the Sutras and Upanishads 
more or less differing from those of Sankara. The claims 
of those systems to be in the possession of the right under¬ 
standing of the fundamental authorities of the Vedanta 
must at any rate be examined, even if we should finally be 
compelled to reject them. 

It appears that already at a very early period the 
Vediinta-sutras had come to be looked upon as an authori¬ 
tative work, not to be neglected by any who wished to 
affiliate their own doctrines to the Veda. At present, at 
any rate, there arc very few Hindu sects not interested in 
showing that their distinctive tenets are countenanced by 
RfidarAya/za’s teaching. Owing to this the commentaries 
on the Sutras have in the course of time become very 
numerous, and it is at present impossible to give a full and 
accurate enumeration even of those actually existing, much 
less of those referred to and quoted. Mr. Fitz-Edward 
Hall, in his Bibliographical Index, mentions fourteen com¬ 
mentaries, copies of which had been inspected by himself. 
Some among these (as, for instance, Ramdnu^a’s Vedanta- 
sS.ra, No. XXXV) are indeed not commentaries in the strict 
sense of the word, but rather systematic expositions of the 
doctrine supposed to be propounded in the Sfltras ; but, on 
the other hand, there are in existence several true commen¬ 
taries which had not been accessible to Fitz-Edward Hall. 
It would hardly be practical—and certainly not feasible in 
this place—to submit all the existing bhashyas to a critical 
enquiry at once. All wc can do here is to single out one or 
a few of the more important ones, and to compare their 
interpretations with those given by Aankara, and with the 
text of the Sutras themselves. 

The bhashya, which in this connexion is the first to press 
itself upon our attention, is the one composed by the famous 
Vaishwava theologian and philosopher Rdm&nu^a, who is 
supposed to have lived in the twelfth century. The R&mft- 
nvi'tp. or, as it is often called, the .Sri-bhashya appears to be 
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the oldest commentary extant next to Sankara's. It is 
farther to be noted that the sect of the RAm&nu£*as occupies 
a pre-eminent position among the Vaish^ava sects which 
themselves, in their totality, may claim to be considered the 
most important among all Hindu sects. The intrinsic value 
of the Sri-bhashya moreover is—as every student ac¬ 
quainted with it will be ready to acknowledge—a very high 
one; it strikes one throughout as a very solid performance 
due to a writer of extensive learning and great power of argu¬ 
mentation, and in its polemic parts, directed chiefly against 
the school of Sankara, it not unfrequently deserves to be 
called brilliant even. And in addition to all this it shows 
evident traces of being not the mere outcome of R&m&nu^a’s 
individual views, but of resting on an old and weighty 
tradition. 

This latter point is clearly of the greatest importance. 
If it could be demonstrated or even rendered probable only 
that the oldest bheishya which we possess, i.e. the San- 
k&ra-bh&shya, represents an uninterrupted and uniform 
tradition bridging over the interval between B&dar&yaraa, 
the reputed author of the Stitras, and .Sankara; and if, on 
the other hand, it could be shown that the more modern 
bhashyas are not supported by old tradition, but are 
nothing more than bold attempts of clever sectarians to 
force an old work of generally recognised authority into 
the service of their individual tenets; there would certainly 
be no reason for us to raise the question whether the later 
bhftshyas can help us in making out the true meaning of 
the Stitras. All we should have to do in that case would be 
to accept .Sankara’s interpretations as they stand, or at the 
utmost to attempt to make out, if at all possible, by a 
careful comparison of Sankara’s bhdshya with the text of 
the Sutras, whether the former in all cases faithfully repre¬ 
sents the purport of the latter. 

In the most recent book of note which at all enters into the 
question as to how far we have to accept Sankara as a guide 
to the right understanding of the Sfttras (Mr. A. Gough’s 
Philosophy of the Upanishads) the view is maintained (pp. 
239 ff.) that Sankara is the generally recognised expositor 
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of true Vedanta doctrine, that that doctrine was handed 
down by an unbroken series of teachers intervening between 
him and the SGtrakara, and that there existed from the 
beginning only one Vedanta doctrine, agreeing in all essen¬ 
tial points with the doctrine known to us from .Sankara’s 
writings. Mr. Gough undertakes to prove this view, firstly, 
by a comparison of .Sankara's system with the teaching of 
the Upanishads themselves; and, secondly, by a comparison 
of the purport of the Sutras—as far as that can be made 
out independently of the commentaries—with the interpre¬ 
tations given of them by .Sankara. To both these points 
we shall revert later on. Meanwhile, I only wish to remark 
concerning the former point that, even if we could show 
with certainty that all the Upanishads propound one and 
the same doctrine, there yet remains the undeniable fact of 
our being confronted by a considerable number of essen¬ 
tially differing theories, all of which claim to be founded on 
the Upanishads. And with regard to the latter point I 
have to say for the present that, as long as we have 
only .Sankara’s bh&shya before us, we are naturally 
inclined to find in the SGtras—which, taken by them¬ 
selves, arc for the greater part unintelligible—the meaning 
which .Sankara ascribes to them; while a reference to 
other bhashyas may not impossibly change our views at 
once.—Meanwhile, we will consider the question as to the 
unbroken uniformity of Vcdantic tradition from another 
point of view, viz. by enquiring whether or not the 
Sutras themselves, and the Sahkara-bhashya, furnish any 
indications of there having existed already at an early time 
essentially different Vcdantic systems or lines of Vcditntic 
speculation. 

Beginning with the SGtras, we find that they supply ample 
evidence to the effect that already at a very early time, 
viz. the period antecedent to the final composition of the 
Vedanta-sGtras in their present shape, there had arisen 
among the chief doctors of the Vcdfinta differences of 
opinion, bearing not only upon minor points of doctrine, 
but affecting the most essential parts of the system. In 
addition to B&darityawa himself, the reputed author of the 
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Sutras, the latter quote opinions ascribed to the following 
teachers: Atrcya, A^marathya, Au/fulomi, K&rsh^dgini, 
Ka^akr/tsna, (raimini, Badari. Among the passages where 
diverging views of those teachers are recorded and con¬ 
trasted three are of particular importance. Firstly, a 
passage in the fourth pada of the fourth adhyiya(Sutras5-7), 
where the opinions of various teachfers concerning the 
characteristics of the released soul are given, and where the 
important discrepancy is noted that, according to Aurfulomi, 
its only characteristic is thought (z&aitanya), while £aimini 
maintains that it possesses a number of exalted qualities, and 
B&darayawa declares himself in favour of a combination of 
those two views.—The second passage occurs in the third 
pada of the fourth adhy&ya (SCitras 7-14), where Caimini 
maintains that the soul of him who possesses the lower know¬ 
ledge of Brahman goes after death to the highest Brahman, 
while B£dari—whose opinion is endorsed by Sankara— 
teaches that it repairs to the lower Brahman only.—Finally, 
the third and most important passage is met with in the 
fourth p&da of the first adhyaya (SCitras 20-33), where the 
question is discussed why in a certain passage of the 
Bnhadara/^yaka Brahman is referred to in terms which are 
strictly applicable to the individual soul only. In con¬ 
nexion therewith the Sutras quote the views of three ancient 
teachers about the relation in which the individual soul 
stands to Brahman. According to A-rmarathya (if we 
accept the interpretation of his view given by Sankara and 
Sankara's commentators) the soul stands to Brahman in 
the bhed&bheda relation, i.e. it is neither absolutely different 
nor absolutely non-different from it, as sparks are from fire. 
Au^ulomi, on the other hand, teaches that the soul is alto¬ 
gether different from Brahman up to the time when ob¬ 
taining final release it is merged in it; and K^akrztsna 
finally upholds the doctrine that the soul is absolutely non- 
different from Brahman, which in some way or other 
presents itself as the individual soul. 

That the ancient teachers, the ripest outcome of whose 
speculations and discussions is embodied in the Veddnta- 
sfitras, disagreed among themselves on points of vital 
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importance is sufficiently proved by the three passages 
quoted. The one quoted last is specially significant as 
showing that recognised authorities—deemed worthy of 
being quoted in the Sutras -denied that doctrine on which 
the whole system of .Sankara hinges, viz. the doctrine of 
the absolute identity of the individual soul with Brahman. 

Turning next to the .S'ankara-bhashya itself, we there 
also meet with indications that the Vcdanlins were divided 
among themselves on important points of dogma. These 
indications are indeed not numerous: .Sankara docs not on 
the whole impress one as an author particularly anxious to 
strengthen his own case by appeals to ancient authorities, a 
peculiarity of his which later writers of hostile tendencies 
have not failed to remark and criticise. But yet more than 
once Sankara also refers to the opinion of ‘ another,’ viz., 
commentator of the Sutras, and in several places .Sankara’s 
commentators explain that the ‘ other ’ meant is the V/v'tti- 
kara (about whom more will be said shortly). Those 
references as a rule concern minor points of exegesis, and 
hence throw little or no light on important differences of 
dogma; but there are two remarks of Sankara's at any 
rate which arc of interest in this connexion. The one is 
made with reference to Sutras 7-14 of the third pfida 
of the fourth adhyaya; ‘ some,’ he says there, ‘ declare those 
SQtras, which I look upon as setting forth the siddhanta 
view, to state merely the pflrvapaksha; ’ a difference of 
opinion which, as we have seen above, affects the important 
question as to the ultimate fate of those who have not 
reached the knowledge of the highest Brahman.—And 
under I, 3, 19 .Sankara, after having explained at length 
that the individual soul as such cannot claim any reality, 
but is real only in so far as it is identical with Brahman, 
adds the following words, ‘ a pare tu vadina/i! pAramflrthikam 
eva ^aiva?« rtipam iti manyanie asmadiyiLr lea. kc/'it/ i. e. 

* other theorisers again, and among them some of ours, arc of 
opinion that the individual soul as such is real.’ The term 

* ours/ here made use of, can denote only the Aupanishadas 
or Vedantins, and it thus appears that .Sankara himself 
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was willing to class under the same category himself and 
philosophers who—as in later times the Ramanujas and 
others—'looked upon the individual soul as not due to the 
fictitious limitations of Maya, but as real in itself; whatever 
may be the relation in which they considered it to stand 
to the highest Self. 

I'rom what precedes it follows that the Vedantins of the 
school to which .Sankara himself belonged acknowledged 
the existence of Vedantic teaching of a type essentially 
different from their own. We must now proceed to enquire 
whether the Ramanuja system, which likewise claims to be 
Vedanta, and to be founded on the Ved&nta-siltras, has any 
title to be considered an ancient system and the heir of a 
respectable tradition. 

It appears that Ram&nu^a claims—and by Hindu writers 
is generally admitted—to follow in his bh&shya the autho¬ 
rity of Bodhayana, who had composed a vntti on the 
Sutras. Thus wc read in the beginning of the Sri-bhdshya 
(Pa//< 7 it, New Scries, VII, p. 163), 4 Bhagavad-bodhayana- 
kr/tci/// visthv/am brahmasfttra-vntti//z purvaMrya/^ saw/vi- 
kshipus tanmatAnusdrcwa sutrdkshard/ri vydkhyasyante.’ 
Whether the Bodhdyana to whom that vrittl is ascribed is to 
be identified with the author of the Kalpa-sutra, and other 
works, cannot at present be decided. But that an ancient mtti 
on the Sutras connected with Bodhdyana’s name actually 
existed, there is not any reason to doubt. Short quotations 
from it are met with in a few places of the Sri-bhdshya,and, 
as we have seen above, Sankara’s commentators state that 
their author’s polemical remarks are directed against the 
VWttikara. In addition to Bodhdyana, Ramdnqgu appeals to 
quite a series of ancient teachers—purvd£dryds—who carried 
on the true tradition as to the teaching of the Veddnta and 
the meaning of the Svttras. In the Veddrthasangraha 
—a work composed by Ramanuja himself—we meet in one 
place with the enumeration of the following authorities: 
Bodhdyana, Tanka, Drami<Ta, Guhadeva, Kapardin, BharuAi, 
and quotations from the writings of some of these are not 
unfrequent in the Veddrthasangraha, as well as the Sri- 
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bhashya. The author most frequently quoted is DramiVa l 2 , 
who composed the DrannV/a-bhashya; he is sometimes 
referred to as the bhashyakara. Another writer repeatedly 
quoted as thevakyakarais, I am told", to be identified with 
the 7 anka mentioned above. I refrain from inserting in 
this place the information concerning the relative age of 
these writers which may be derived from the oral tradition 
of the Ramanuja sect. From another source, however, we 
receive an intimation that Dramu/;U*arya or Dravirfa/tarya 
preceded .Sankara in point of time. In his tikti on San¬ 
kara's bhashya to the AV/andogya Upanishad III, jo, 4, 
Anandagiri remarks that the attempt made by his author to 
reconcile the cosmological views of the Upanishad with the 
teaching of Sm/vti on the same point is a reproduction of 
the analogous attempt made by the Dravk/a&irya. 

It thus appears that that special interpretation of the 
Vcdfuita-sfitras with which the 6ri-bhdshya makes us 
acquainted is not due to innovating views on the part of 
R&m&nu^a, but had authoritative representatives already 
at a period anterior to that of .Sankara. This latter point, 
moreover, receives additional confirmation from the relation 
in which the so-called R&manu^a sect stands to earlier 
sects. What the exact position of R&manu^a was, and of 
what nature were the reforms that rendered him so pro¬ 
minent as to give his name to a new sect, is not exactly 
known at present; at the same time it is generally acknow¬ 
ledged that the Ramdnu$*as arc closely connected with the 
so-called Bhagavatas or PA/?£ar&tras, who are known to 
have existed already at a very early time. This latter point 
is proved by evidenceof various kinds; for our present purpose 
it suffices to point to the fact that, according to the interpre¬ 
tation of the most authoritative commentators, the last 

1 The name of this writer is sometimes given as Dramiah, sometimes as 
Dravitfa, Jn the opinion of Pa/zifit Rama Mirra ^slrin of the Benares 
College—himself a Ramanuja and thoroughly conversant with the books and 
traditions of his sect-- the form ‘Pramufa* is the correct one. 

2 Viz. by Pa//r/it Rama Mirra iustrin. As the Pa/wfit intends himself to 
publish all the traditional information he possesses concerning the history of 
the Bhagavatas and Ramanujas, 1 limit myself in the text to stating the most 
relevant results of my study of the Srt -bhashya and the Vcdarthasahgraha. 
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Sutras of the second p&da of the second adhyaya (Vedctnta- 
sfitras) refer to a distinctive tenet of the Bhagavatas—which 
tenet forms part of the Ramanuja system also—viz. that 
tlie highest being manifests itself in a fourfold form (vyuha) 
as Vasudeva, Sankarsha//a, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, those 
four forms being identical with the highest Self, the indi¬ 
vidual soul, the internal organ (manas), and the principle 
of egoity (ahankara). Whether those Sutras embody an 
approval of the tenet referred to, as R^manu^a maintains, 
or are meant to impugn it, as Sankara thinks; so much is 
certain that in the opinion of the best commentators the 
Bhagavatas, the direct forerunners of the Rdmanu^as, are 
mentioned in the Sutras themselves, and hence must not 
only have existed, but even reached a considerable degree 
of importance at the time when the Sutras were composed. 
And considering the general agreement of the systems of 
the earlier Bh&gavatas and the later Rctmanu^as, we have 
a full right to suppose that the two sects were at one also 
in their mode of interpreting the Veddnta-sutras. 

The preceding considerations suffice, I am inclined to 
think, to show that it will by no means be wasted labour to 
enquire how RAm&nqg’a interprets the Sfitras, and wherein 
he differs from .Sankara. This in fact seems clearly to be 
the first step we have to take, if we wish to make an attempt 
at least of advancing beyond the interpretations of scho¬ 
liasts to the meaning of the Sutras themselves. A full and 
exhaustive comparison of the views of the two com¬ 
mentators would indeed far exceed the limits of the space 
which can here be devoted to that task, and will, moreover, 
be made with greater case and advantage when the complete 
Sanskrit text of the Sri-bh&shya has been printed, and thus 
made available for general reference. But meanwhile it is 
possible, and—as said before—even urged upon a translator 
of the Sfitras to compare the interpretations, given by the 
two bhashyaketras, of those SCitras, which, more than others, 
touch on the essential points of the Ved&nta system 1 . This 

1 Owing to the importance of the Sankara-bhdshya as the fundamental work 
of the most influential Hindu school of philosophy, the number of topics which 
might be discussed in the introduction to its translation is considerable. But 
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will best be done in connexion with a succinct but full 
review of the topics discussed in the adhikara/zas of the 
Vedanta-sutras, according to 6'ankara; a review which— 
apart from the side-glances at Ramanuja’s comments— 
will be useful as a guide through the Sutras and the 
.Va n k a r a - b b A s h y a. Before, however, entering on that 
task, I think it advisable to insert short sketches of the 
philosophical systems of Sankara as well as of Ramanuja, 
which may be referred to when, later on, discrepancies 
between the two commentators will be noted. In these 
sketches I shall confine myself to the leading features, and 
not enter into any details. Of .Sankara's system we possess 
as it is more than one trustworthy exposition; it may 
suffice to refer to Deussen’s System of the Vedanta, in 
which the details of the entire system, as far as they can be 
learned from the S utra-bhashya, are represented fully and 
faithfully, and to Gough’s Philosophy of the Upanishads 
which, principally in its second chapter, gives a lucid 
sketch of the vS Ankara VedAnta, founded on the SOtra- 
bhAsliya, the Upanishad bhAshyas, and some later writers 
belonging to .Sankara's school. With regard to RAmAniija’s 
philosophy our chief source was, hitherto, the RAmanuja 
chapter in the Sarvadawawasawzgraha; the short sketch 
about to be given is founded altogether on the Srl- 
bhAshya itself. 

What in Sankara’s opinion the Upanishads teach, is 
shortly as follows.—Whatever is, is in reality one; there 
truly exists only one universal being called Brahman or 
ParamAtman, the highest Self. This being is of an abso¬ 
lutely homogeneous nature; it is pure ‘ Being,’ or, which 
comes to the same, pure intelligence or thought (£aitanya, 


the limitation of the space at our disposal necessitates a selection, and it can 
hardly be doubted that, among the possible tasks of a translator, that of 
ascertaining how far the teaching of Sankara agrees with that of B&dar&ya/m, 
and, further, how far either of them represents the true doctrine of the 
Upanishads, is the one first to be taken in hand.—Some other topics, such as a 
detailed account of Sankara's teaching according to the bhashya, an enquiry as 
to the books and authors quoted by Sankara, &c., have, moreover, been treated 
not long ago in a very thorough fashion by Dr. Deusscn in his * System dcs 
Vedanta. 5 
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^//ana). Intelligence or thought is not to be predicated of 
Brahman as its attribute, but constitutes its substance; 
Brahman is not a thinking being, but thought itself. It 
is absolutely destitute of qualities; whatever qualities or 
attributes are conceivable, can only be denied of it.—But, 
if nothing exists but one absolutely simple being, whence 
the appearance of the world by which we see ourselves 
surrounded, and in which we ourselves exist as individual 
beings?—Brahman, the answer runs, is associated with a 
certain power called Mayd or avidya to which the appearance 
of this entire world is due. This power cannot be called 
4 being ’ (sat), for 4 being ’ is only Brahman; nor can it be 
called ‘ non-being ’ (asat) iii the strict sense, for it at any rate 
produces the appearance of this world. It is in fact a prin¬ 
ciple of illusion ; the undefinable cause owing to which there 
seems to exist a material world comprehending distinct 
individual existences. Being associated with this principle 
of illusion, Brahman is enabled to project the appearance of 
the world, in the same way as a magician is enabled by his 
incomprehensible magical power to produce illusory ap¬ 
pearances of animate and inanimate beings, Maya thus 
constitutes the up&d&na, the material cause of the world; or 
—if we wish to call attention to the circumstance that 
Mdyd belongs to Brahman as a ^akti—we may say that 
the material cause of the world is Brahman in so far as it 
is associated with Mdyd. In this latter quality Brahman is 
more properly called t^vara, the Lord. 

M£iy&, under the guidance of the Lord, modifies itself by 
a progressive evolution into all the individual existences 
(bheda), distinguished by special names and forms, of 
which the world consists; from it there spring in due 
succession the different material elements and the whole 
bodily apparatus belonging to sentient beings. In all 
those apparently individual forms of existence the one 
indivisible Brahman is present, but, owing to the particular 
adjuncts into which Mdyfi has specialised itself, it appears 
to be broken up—it is broken up, as it were—into a multi¬ 
plicity of intellectual or sentient principles, the so-called 
^■ivas (individual or personal souls). What is real in each 
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A r *va is only the universal Brahman itself; the whole 
a KS re S a te of individualising bodily organs and mental 
functions, which iiT our ordinary experience separate and 
distinguish one^iva from another, is the offspring of Maya 
and as such unreal. 

I he phenomenal world or world of ordinary experience 
(vyavahara) thus consists of a number of individual souls 
engaged in specific cognitions, volitions, and so on, and of 
the external material objects with which those cognitions 
and volitions are concerned. Neither the specific cognitions 
nor their objects are real in the true sense of the word, 
for both are altogether due to Maya. But at the same 
time we have to reject the idealistic doctrine of certain 
Bauddha schools according to which nothing whatever 
truly exists, but certain trains of cognitional acts or ideas 
to which no external objects correspond; for external 
things, although not real in the strict sense of the word, 
enjoy at any rate as much reality as the specific cognitional 
acts whose objects they are. 

The non-enlightcned soul is unable to look through and 
beyond Maya, which, like a veil, hides from it its true 
nature. Instead of recognising itself to be Brahman, it 
blindly identifies itself with its adjuncts (up&dhi), the 
fictitious offspring of Maya, and thus looks for its true 
Self in the body, the sense organs, and the internal organ 
(manas), i.e. the organ of specific cognition. The soul, 
which in reality is pure intelligence, non-active, infinite, 
thus becomes limited yi extent, as it were, limited in 
knowledge and power, an agent and enjoyer. Through 
its actions it burdens itself with merit and demerit, the 
consequences of which it has to bear or enjoy in series of 
future embodied existences, the Lord—as a retributor and 
dispenser—allotting to each soul that form of embodiment 
to which it is entitled by its previous actions. At the end 
of each of the great world periods called kalpas the Lord 
retracts the whole world, i.c. the whole material world is 
dissolved and merged into non-distinct Maya, while the 
individual souls, free for the time from actual connexion 
with up&dhis, lie in deep slumber as it were. But as the 
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consequences of their former deeds are not yet exhausted, 
they have again to enter on embodied existence as soon as 
the Lord sends forth a new material world, and the old 
round of birth, action, death begins anew to last to all 
eternity as it has lasted from all eternity. 

The means of escaping from this endless sa^/sara, the way 
out of which can never be found by the non-enlightened 
soul, are furnished by the Veda. The karmak4«rfa indeed, 
whose purport it is to enjoin certain actions, cannot lead 
to final release; for even the most meritorious works 
necessarily lead to new forms of embodied existence. And 
in the ^ri?anaka/^a of the Veda also two different parts 
have to be distinguished, viz., firstly, those chapters and 
passages which treat of Brahman in so far as related to the 
world, and hence characterised by various attributes, i. e. of 
l^vara or the lower Brahman; and, secondly, those texts 
which set forth the nature of the highest Brahman tran¬ 
scending all qualities, and the fundamental identity of the 
individual soul with that highest Brahman. Devout medi¬ 
tation on Brahman as suggested by passages of the former 
kind does not directly lead to final emancipation; the 
pious worshipper passes on his death into the world of 
the lower Brahman only, where he continues to exist as 
a distinct individual soul—although in the enjoyment of 
great power and knowledge—until at last he reaches the 
highest knowledge, and, through it, final release.—That 
student of the Veda, on the other hand, whose soul has 
been enlightened by the texts embodying the higher know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, whom passages such as the great saying, 
‘That art thou/ have taught that there is no difference 
between his true Self and the highest Self, obtains at the 
moment of death immediate final release, i. e. he withdraws 
altogether from the influence of M&ya, and asserts himself 
in his true nature, which is nothing else but the absolute 
highest Brahman. 

Thus Sankara.—According to RSm&nug-a, on the other 
hand, the teaching of the Upanishads has to be summarised 
as follows.—There exists only one all-embracing being called 
Brahman or the highest Self or the Lord. This being is 
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not destitute of attributes, but rather endowed with all 
imaginable auspicious qualities. It is not ‘ intelligence,*—as 
Sankara maintains,—but intelligence is its chief attribute. 
The Lord is all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
merciful ; his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil, 
lie contains within himself whatever exists. While, accord¬ 
ing to .Sankara, the only reality is to be found in the non¬ 
qualified homogeneous highest Brahman which can only be 
defined as pure 4 Being ' or pure thought, all plurality being a 
mere illusion ; Brahman—according to Ramanuja’s view— 
comprises within itself distinct elements of plurality which 
all of them lay claim to absolute reality of one and the same 
kind. Whatever is presented to us by ordinary experience, 
viz. matter in all its various modifications and the individual 
souls of different classes and degrees, are essential real 
constituents of Brahmans nature. Matter and souls (aAit 
and Ait) constitute, according to R&manu^as terminology, 
the body of the Lord; they stand to him in the same 
relation of entire dependence and subserviency in which 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body stands to 
its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist—material or immaterial—as 
their antary&min; the fundamental text for this special 
Rdmanijd tenet—which in the writings of the sect is 
quoted again and again—is the so-calicd antaryamin br&h- 
mawa (Bri. Up. Ill, 7 ) which says, that within all elements, 
all sense organs, and, lastly, within all individual souls, 
there abides an inward ruler whose body those elements, 
sense-organs, and individual souls constitute.—Matter and 
souls as forming the body of the Lord are also called 
modes of him (prakara). They are to be looked upon as his 
effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual exist¬ 
ence which is theirs from all eternity, and will never be 
entirely resolved into Brahman. They, however, exist in 
two different, periodically alternating, conditions. At some 
times they exist in a subtle state in which they do not 
possess those qualities by which they are ordinarily known, 
and there is then no distinction of individual name and 
form. Matter in that state is unevolved (avyakta); the 
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individual souls arc not joined to material bodies, and their 
intelligence is in a state of contraction, non-manifestation 
(sanko^a). This is the pralaya state which recurs at the end 
of each kalpa, and Brahman is then said to be in its causal 
condition (kara;/avastha). To that state all those scriptural 
passages refer which speak of Brahman or the Self as 
being in the beginning one only, without a second. Brahman 
then is indeed not absolutely one, for it contains within itself 
matter and souls in a germinal condition; but as in that 
condition they are so subtle as not to allow of individual 
distinctions being made, they are not counted as something 
second in addition to Brahman.—When the pralaya state 
comes to an end, creation takes place owing to an act of 
volition on the Lord's part. Primary unevolved matter then 
passes over into its other condition; it becomes gross and 
thus acquires all those sensible attributes, visibility, tangi¬ 
bility. and so on, which are known from ordinary experience. 
At the same time the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or 
demerit acquired by them in previous forms of existence; 
their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain 
expansion (vik&ra). The Lord, together with matter in its 
gross state and the * expanded’ souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of an effect (kary Avast hi). Cause and effect are 
thus at the bottom the same; for the effect is nothing but 
the cause which has undergone a certain change (pari- 
7/ama). Hence the cause being known, the effect is known 
likewise. 

Owing to the effects of their former actions the indi¬ 
vidual souls are implicated in the sa;/zsara, the endless 
cycle of birth, action, and death, final escape from which 
is to be obtained only through the study of the gfl&na- 
ka;/rfa of the Veda. Compliance with the injunctions of 
the karmak&/2^a does not lead outside the sa^sdra; but 
he who, assisted by the grace of the Lord, cognizes—and 
meditates on—him in the way prescribed by the Upani- 
shads reaches at his death final emancipation, i.e. he 
passes through the different stages of the path of the 
gods up to the world of Brahman and there enjoys an 
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everlasting blissful existence from which there is no re¬ 
turn into the sphere of transmigration. The character¬ 
istics of the released soul are similar to those of Brahman ; 
it participates in all the latter’s glorious qualities and 
powers, excepting only Brahman’s power to emit, rule, and 
retract the entire world. 

The chief points in which the two systems sketched 
above agree on the one hand and diverge on the other 
may be shortly stated as follows.—Both systems teach 
advaita, Le. non-duality or monism. There exist not 
several fundamentally distinct principles, such as the pra- 
kr/ti and the purushas of the Sankhyas, but there exists 
only one all-embracing being. While, however, the advaita 
taught by Sankara is a rigorous, absolute one, Rdmanu^a's 
doctrine has to be characterised as virish/a advaita, i.c. 
qualified non-duality, non-duality with a difference. Ac¬ 
cording to .Sankara, whatever is, is Brahman, and Brahman 
itself is absolutely homogeneous, so that all difference and 
plurality must be illusory. According to Ramanuja also, 
whatever is, is Brahman ; but Brahman is not of a homo¬ 
geneous nature, but contains within itself elements of 
plurality owing to which it truly manifests itself in a 
diversified world. The world with its variety of material 
forms of existence and individual souls is not unreal M&y&, 
but a real part of Brahman’s nature, the body investing 
the universal Self. The Brahman of Sankara is in itself 
impersonal, a homogeneous mass of objectless thought, 
transcending all attributes; a personal God it becomes 
only through its association with the unreal principle of 
M&yfx, so that—strictly speaking—.Sankara’s personal God, 
his l^vara, is himself something unreal. RamAniyjn's Brah¬ 
man, on the other hand, is essentially a personal God, the 
all-powerful and all-wise ruler of a real world permeated 
and animated by his spirit. There is thus no room for 
the distinction between a param nirguwam and an apara in 
sagu/;am brahma, between Brahman and livara.—San¬ 
kara’s individual soul is Brahman in so far as limited by 
the unreal up&dhis due to Mdy&. The individual soul of 
R&mfinug'a, on the other hand, is really individual; it has 
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indeed sprung from Brahman and is never outside Brah¬ 
man, but nevertheless it enjoys a separate personal exist¬ 
ence and will remain a personality for ever.—The release 
from sawsara means, according to Sankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dis¬ 
missal of the erroneous notion that the soul is distinct 
from Brahman ; according to Rimanu^a it only means 
the soul s passing from the troubles of earthly life into 
a kind of heaven or paradise where it will remain for ever 
in undisturbed personal bliss.—As R&m&mga does not 
distinguish a higher and lower Brahman, the distinction 
of a higher and lower knowledge is likewise not valid for 
him; the teaching of the Upanishads is not twofold but 
essentially one, and leads the enlightened devotee to one 
result only h 

I now proceed to give a conspectus of the contents 
of the Veddnta-sutras according to .Sankara in which at the 
same time all the more important points concerning which 
R&m&ngga disagrees will be noted. We shall here have to 
enter into details which to many may appear tedious. But it 
is only on a broad substratum of accurately stated details that 
we can hope to establish any definite conclusions regarding 
the comparative value of the different modes of interpreta¬ 
tion which have been applied to the S&tras. The line of 
investigation is an entirely new one, and for the present 
nothing can be taken for granted or known.—In stating the 
different heads of discussion (the so-called adhikara^as), 
each of which comprises one or more Sutras, I shall follow 
the subdivision into adhikarawas adopted in the Vyas&dhika- 
ra«amala, the text of which is printed in the second volume 
of the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Sfttras. 


1 The only ‘sectarian* feature of the *$ri-bhashya is, that it identifies Brahman 
with Vishwu or Nar&yawa; but this in no way affects the interpretations put on 
the Sutras and Upanishads. Narayawa is in fact nothing but another name of 
Brahman. 
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FIRST ADHYAYA. 

Pa da I. 

The first five adhikara//as lay down the fundamental 
positions with regard to Brahman. Adhik. I (l ) 1 treats of 
what the study of the Vedanta presupposes. Adhik. II 
(5) defines Brahman as that whence the world originates, 
and so on. Adhik. Ill (3) declares that Brahman is the 
source of the Veda. Adhik. IV (4) proves Brahman to be 
the uniform topic of all Vedanta-texts. Adhik. V (/>-n) 
is engaged in proving by various arguments that the Brah¬ 
man, which the Vedanta-texts represent as the cause of 
the world, is an intelligent principle, and cannot be iden¬ 
tified with the non-intclligent praclhana from which the 
world springs according to the Sankhyas. 

With the next adhikara;/a there begins a series of dis¬ 
cussions of essentially similar character, extending up to 
the end of the first adhyaya. The question is throughout 
whether certain terms met with in the Upanishads denote 
Brahman or some other being, in most cases the £*iva, the 
individual soul. *Sankara remarks at the outset that, as the 
preceding ten Sfttras had settled the all-important point 
that all the Vedanta-texts refer to Brahman, the question 
now arises why the enquiry should be continued any fur¬ 
ther, and thereupon proceeds to explain that the acknow¬ 
ledged distinction of a higher Brahman devoid of all 
qualities and a lower Brahman characterised by qualities 
necessitates an investigation whether certain Veclic texts 
of primfi facie doubtful import set forth the lower Brah¬ 
man as the object of devout meditation, or the higher 
Brahman as the object of true knowledge. But that such an 
investigation is actually carried on in the remaining portion 
of the first adhy&ya, appears neither from the wording of the 
Sfitras nor even from Sankara’s own treatment of the Vedic 


1 The Roman numerals indicate the number of the adhikarawa; the figures 
in parentheses state the Sutras comprised in each adhikara//a. 
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texts referred to in the Sfltras. In I, i, 20, for instance, the 
question is raised whether the golden man within the sphere 
of the sun, with golden hair and beard and lotus-coloured 
eyes—of whom the AV/andogya Upanishad speaks in 1,6, 6 
—is an individual soul abiding within the sun or the 
highest Lord. .Sankara’s answer is that the passage refers 
to the Lord, who, for the gratification of his worshippers, 
manifests himself in a bodily shape made of M&ya. So that 
according to .Sankara himself the alternative lies between 
the saguwa Brahman and some particular individual soul, not 
between the sagu/^a Brahman and the nirgu/ja Brahman. 

Adhik. VI (12-19) raises the question whether the dnanda- 
maya, mentioned in Taittiriya Upanishad II, 5, is merely 
a transmigrating individual soul or the highest Self. San¬ 
kara begins by explaining the Sfttras on the latter suppo¬ 
sition—and the text of the Sutras is certainly in favour of 
that interpretation—gives, however, finally the preference to 
a different and exceedingly forced explanation according to 
which the Sutras teach that the anandamaya is not Brah¬ 
man, since the Upanishad expressly says that Brahman is 
the tail or support of the anandamaya K —Rctm&nqg'a’s in¬ 
terpretation of Adhikara^a VI, although not agreeing in 
all particulars with the former explanation of Sankara, yet 
is at one with it in the chief point, viz. that the dnanda- 
maya is Brahman. It further deserves notice that, while 
Sankara looks on Adhik. VI as the first of a series of 
interpretatory discussions, all of which treat the question 
whether certain Vedic passages refer to Brahman or not, 
Ramanuja separates the adhikara;za from the subsequent 
part of the p&da and connects it with what had preceded. 
In Adhik. V it had been shown that Brahman cannot be 


1 Deussen’s supposition (pp. 30, 150) that the passage conveying the second 
interpretation is an interpolation is liable to two objections. In the first place, 
the passage is accepted and explained by all commentators; in the second 
place, Sankara in the passage immediately preceding Sfttra 12 quotes the 
adhikarawa ( dnandamayo sbhyasat * as giving rise to a discussion whether the 
param or the aparam brahman is meant. Now this latter point is not touched 
upon at all in that part of the bhashya which sets forth the former explanation, 
but only in the subsequent passage, which refutes the former and advocates the 
latter interpretation. 
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identified with the pradhana; Adhik. VI shows that it is 
different from the individual soul, and the proof of the 
fundamental position of the system is thereby completed 1 2 *— 
Adhik. VII (20, 31) demonstrates that the golden person 
seen within the sun and the person seen within the eye, 
mentioned in Kh. Up. I, 6 , are not some individual soul 
of high eminence, but the supreme Brahman.—Adhik. VIII 
(21a) teaches that by the ether from which, according to 
Kh, Up. I, 9, all beings originate, not the elemental ether 
has to be understood but the highest Brahman.—Adhik. 
IX (33). The pra//a also mentioned in Kh . Up. I, 11, 5 
denotes the highest Brahman \—Adhik. X (24-37) teaches 
that the light spoken of in Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 7 is not the 
ordinary physical light but the highest Brahman :J .—Adhik. 
XI (3*8-31) decides that the prfi//a mentioned in Kau. Up. 
Ill, 3 is Brahman. 


PA da II. 

Adhik. I (r~8) shows that the being which consists of 
mind, whose body is breath, mentioned in Kh. Up. 
Ill, 14, is not the individual soul, but Brahman. The 
S&tras of this adhikarawa emphatically dwell on the dif¬ 
ference of the individual soul and the highest Self, whence 
.Sankara is obliged to add an explanation—-in his comment 
on Sfttra 6—to the effect that that difference is to be under¬ 
stood as not real, but as due to the false limiting adjuncts 
of the highest Self.—The comment of Ramftnii^a through¬ 
out closely follows the words of the Sfttras; on Sutra 6 
it simply remarks that the difference of the highest Self 

1 Kva/;z ^//asitasya brahma/iaj ^cUinabhi»gyabln\ta^rfan'lpasattvarn^astamo- 
mayapradhanad vyftvnttir ukla, icUniw karmavajyat iriguttatmakaprakmi- 
sa///sarganimittanfm&vidh&nantadukhasagaranima^AiicnayudtlhiU* l\\ pratya- 
gatmanosnyan nikhilaheyapratyantka;/* mratiraySnandam brahmeti pratipa- 
dyalc, anandamayo* bhyasat. 

2 There is no reason to consider the passage ‘atra keX-it ’ in Ankara’s 
bhashya on Sutra 23 an interpolation as Deusscn docs (p. 30). It simply 
contains a criticism passed by .Vahkara on other commentators. 

8 To the passages on pp. 150 and 153 of the Sanskrit text, which Duusson 
thinks to be interpolations, there likewise applies the remark made in the 
preceding note. 
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from the individual soul rests thereon that the former 
as free from all evil is not subject to the effects of works 
in the same way as the soul is \ —Adhik. II (9, 10) decides 
that he to whom the Brahmans and Kshattriyas are but 
food (Ka^a Up. I, 2, 25) is the highest Self.—Adhik. Ill 
(n, 12) shows that the two entered into the cave (Ka^a 
Up. I, 3,1) are Brahman and the individual soul 2 .—Adhik. 
IV (13-17) shows that the person within the eye mentioned 
in Kh . Up. IV, 15, 1 is Brahman.—Adhik. V (18-20) shows 
that the ruler within (antary&min) described in Bri. Up. Ill, 
7, 3 is Brahman. Sutra 20 clearly enounces the difference 
of the individual soul and the Lord; hence Sankara is 
obliged to remark that that difference is not real.—Adhik. 

VI (21-23) proves that that which cannot be seen, &c., 
mentioned in Muz^aka Up. I, 1, 3 is Brahman.—Adhik. 

VII (24-32) shows that the atman vaisv&nara of .O. Up. V, 
11, 6 is Brahman. 


Pada III. 

Adhik. I (1 -7) proves that that within which the heaven, 
the earth, &c. are woven (Mu nd. Up. 11 , 2 , 5) is Brahman.— 
Adhik. II (8, 9) shows that the bhuman referred to in Kh . 
Up. VII, 23 is Brahman.—Adhik. Ill (10-12) teaches that 
the Imperishable in which, according to Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8, 
the ether is woven is Brahman.—Adhik. IV (13) decides 
that the highest person who is to be meditated upon with 
the syllable Om, according to Prasna Up. V, 5, is not the 

1 £ivasya iva parasyapi brahmawa/; jarirantarvartiLvam abhyupagataw kei 
tadvad eva jarirasambandhaprayuktasukhadukhopabhogapraptir iti £en na, 
hetuvaueshyat, na hi rarfrSntarvartitvam eva sukhadukhopabhogahetu/* api 
tu puwyapapardpakarmaparavai'atva/^ ta k Hpahatapapmana^ param&tmano 
na sambhavati. 

2 The second interpretation given on pp. 184-5 of the Sanskrit text (beginning 
with apara alia) Deussen considers to be an interpolation, caused by the 
reference to the Paihgi-upanishad in Sankara’s comment on I, 3, 7 (p. 232). 
But there is no reason whatever for such an assumption. The passage on 
p. 232 shows that Sankara considered the explanation of the mantra given in 
the Paihgi-upanishad worth quoting, and is in fact fully intelligible only in case 
of its having been quoted before by Sankara himself.—That the ‘apara’ quotes 
the Brzhadara/zyaka not according to the Ka/zva text—to quote from which is 
-Sankara’s habit—but from the Mddhyandina text, is due just to the circum¬ 
stance of his being an ‘ apara,* i. e. not .Sankara. 
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lower but the higher Brahman*—According to Ramanuja 
the two alternatives are Brahman and Brahma (^'ivasa- 
mashrirupo*//r/adhipatijr /'aturmukha//).—Adhik. V and VI 
(comprising, according to Sankara, Sutras 14-21) 1 discuss 
the question whether the small ether within the lotus of the 
heart mentioned in Kh. Up. VIII, 1 is the elemental ether 
or the individual soul or Brahman; the last alternative 
being finally adopted. In favour of the second alternative 
the purvapakshin pleads the two passages Kh. Up. VIII, 
3, 4 and VIII, 3, about the serene being (samprasada); 
for by the latter the individual soul only can be understood, 
and in the chapter, of which the latter passage forms part, 
there are ascribed to it the same qualities (viz. freeness 
from sin, old age, death, &c.) that were predicated in VIII, 
x, of the small ether within the heart.—But the reply to 
this is, that the second passage refers not to the (ordinary) 
individual soul but to the soul in that state where its true 
nature has become manifest, i.e. in which it is Brahman ; so 
that the subject of the passage is in reality not the so-called 
individual soul but Brahman, And in the former of the 
two passages the soul is mentioned not on its own account, 
but merely for the purpose of intimating that the highest 
Self is the cause through which the individual soul manifests 
itself in its true nature.—What Ramanuja understands by 
the avirbhava of the soul will appear from the remarks on 
IV, 4. 

The two next Sutras (32, 23) constitute, according to 
Sankara, a new adhikara/m (VII), proving that he * after 
whom everything shines, by whose light all this is lighted 1 
(Ka///a Up. 11,3,15) is not some material luminous body, but 
Brahman itself.—According to R&manii^a the two Sutras 
do not start a new topic, but merely furnish some further 
arguments strengthening the conclusion arrived at in the 
preceding Sutras. 2 


1 Sutras 14-21 arc divided into two adhikarawas by the AdhikarnwaratnamiUu, 
but really constitute a simple adhik;ira//a only. 

2 Itas Xaitad evam. Amikntes tasya X-a. Tasya dahar&k&fosya parabrahmawo 
Aiiukarad ayam apakatapapmatvadigu«ako vimuktabandha/i pratya^atma. 11a 
daharak&ra# tadanukaras latsamyaw tntha hi prat} a^atinano * pi vimuktasya 
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Adhik. VIII (24, 25) decides that the person of the size 
of a thumb mentioned in Ka///a Up. II, 4, 12 is not the 
individual soul but Brahman. 

The two next adhikara//as are of the nature of a digres¬ 
sion. The passage about the angush///amdtra was explained 
on the ground that the human heart is of the size of a 
span ; the question may then be asked whether also such 
individuals as belong to other classes than mankind, more 
particularly the Gods, are capable of the knowledge of 
Brahman : a question finally answered in the affirmative.— 
This discussion leads in its turn to several other digressions, 
among which the most important one refers to the problem 
in what relation the different species of beings stand to the 
words denoting them (Stitra 28). In connexion herewith 
•Sankara treats of the nature of words (jabda), opposing the 
opinion of the Mimdwsaka Upavarsha, according to whom 
the word is nothing but the aggregate of its constitutive 
letters, to the view of the grammarians who teach that over 
and above the aggregate of the letters there exists a super- 
sensuous entity called c sphoifa/ which is the direct cause of 
the apprehension of the sense of a word (Adhik. IX; Stitras 
26-33). 

Adhik. X (34-3**) explains that -Sudras are altogether 
disqualified for Brahmavidya. 

Sittra 39 constitutes,, according to -Sankara, a new adhi~ 
karawa (XI), proving that the prawa in which everything 
trembles, according to ATa^Aa Up. II, 6, 2, is Brahman.— 
According to R&manu^a the Sutra does not introduce a new 
topic but merely furnishes an additional reason for the 

par abrahmanuk ara/j xiuyate yada paxya/j paxyate rukmavarwaw kartaram ixasw 
purushaw brahmayoniw tada vidvan puwyapapc vidhilya nira%una/j paramazw 
samyam upaittty nto*nukarta pro£&pativ&kyanirdishAL& anukaryaw para//* 
brahma na daharakfiLra/i. Api to smaryate. Sawsari»o*pi muktavasthfty&w 
paramasamyapattilakshawaA parabrahmanuk&raA smaryate ida//* ^nam 
np&xritya, &c.~Ke£id anukr/tes tasya to\n smaryate iti to sutradvayam adhi- 
karnwftntaraw tam eva bhantam anubhati sarva//* tasya bh&sa sarvam ida m 
vibh&tity asya h xrute/* parabrahmaparatvaninwySlya pravntta/// vadanti. Tat 
tv adwyatv&digiwako dharmokte/i dynbhvadyayatana//* svaxabddd ity adhi 
karawadvayena tasya prakara/zasya brahmavishayatvapratipadanat ^yotix/’a- 
ra»ftbhidhftnftt ity ftdislm parasya bmhmawo bharftpatv&vagalef to pttrvapaksha- 
nutthanad ayukta//* sCitrctksharavairftpy&fc to. 
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decision arrived at under Sutras 24, 25. viz. that the ahgush- 
/Z/amatra is Brahman. On this supposition, Sutras 24-39 form 
one adhikara//a in which 26-38 constitute a meTc digression 
led up to by the mention made of the heart in 23. —The 
angush/Z/amatra is referred to twice in the Karta Upanishad, 
once in the passage discussed (IT. 4, 1 2),and onre in II, t 7 
(‘the Person not larger than a thumb’). To determine 
what is meant by the ahgush/’Z/amatra, Ramanuja says, wo 
arc enabled by the passage 11,6, 2, 3, which is intermediate 
between the two passages concerning the angush/Z/amatra, 
and which clearly refers to the highest Brahman, of which 
alone everything can be said to stand in awe. 

The next Sutra (40) gives rise to a similar difference of 
opinion. According to Sankara it constitutes by itself a 
new adhikara;/a (XII), proving that the Might’ (^yotis) 
mentioned in Kl l Up. VIII, 12. 3 is the highest Brahman. 
—According to Rfimfinti^a the Sutra continues the pre¬ 
ceding adhikarawa, and strengthens the conclusion arrived 
at by a further argument, referring to Ka/Z/a Up. II, 5, 15 
—a passage intermediate between the two passages about 
the angushzZ/am&tra—which speaks of a primary light that 
cannot mean anything but Brahman. The Sfltra has in 
that case to be translated as follows: * (The angush/Z/a- 
mdtra is Brahman) because (in a passage intervening be¬ 
tween the two) a light is seen to be mentioned (which can 
be Brahman only)/ 

The three last Sfltras of the pada are, according to 
.Sankara, to be divided into two adhikara/sas (XIII and XIV), 
S&tra 41 deciding that the ether which reveals names and 
forms (A 7 /. Up. VIII, 14) is not the elemental ether but 
Brahman ; and 42, 43 teaching that the vi^/finamaya, ‘ he 
who consists of knowledge/ of Bn. Up. IV, 3, 7 is not the 
individual soul but Brahman.—According to Ramanuja 
the three Sutras make up one single adhikarawa discussing 
whether the AV/andogya Upanishad passage about the 
ether refers to Brahman or to the individual soul in the 
state of release; the latter of these two alternatives being 
suggested by the circumstance that the released soul is the 
subject of the passage immediately preceding ( ( Shaking off 
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all evil as a horse shakes off his hair/ &c.). Sutra 41 
decides that ‘the ether (is Brahman) because the passage 
designates the nature of something else,’ &c. (i. e. of some¬ 
thing other than the individual soul; other because to the 
soul the revealing of names and forms cannot be ascribed, 
&c.)—But, an objection is raised, does not more than one 
scriptural passage show that the released soul and Brahman 
are identical, and is not therefore the ether which reveals 
names and forms the soul as well as Brahman ?—(The two, 
Sutra 4% replies, are different) c because in the states of 
deep sleep and departing (the highest Self) is designated as 
different * (from the soul)—which point is proved by the 
same scriptural passages which Sankara adduces;—and 
c because such terms as Lord and the like * cannot be 
applied to the individual soul (43). Reference is made to 
IV, 4, 14, where all ^agadvy&p&ra is said to belong to the 
Lord only, not to the soul even when in the state of 
release. 


PAda IV. 

The last pdda of the first adhydya is specially directed 
against the S&nkhyas. 

The first adhikara^a (1-7) discusses the passage Ka//*a 
Up. I, 3, 10; 11, where mention is made of the Great and 
the Undeveloped—both of them terms used with a special 
technical sense in the S&nkhya-j&stra, avyakta being a 
synonym for pradh&na.—Sankara shows by an exhaustive 
review of the topics of the KaZ/^a Upanishad that the term 
avyakta has not the special meaning which the S&hkhyas 
attribute to it, but denotes the body, more strictly the 
subtle body (sfikshma jarlra), but at the same time the 
gross body also, in so far as it is viewed as an effect of the 
subtle one. 

Adhik. II (8~io) demonstrates, according to Sankara, that 
the tricoloured a gk spoken of in Sve. Up. IV, 5 is not the 
pradhdna of the S&nkhyas, but either that power of the 
Lord from which the world springs, or else the primary 
causal matter first produced by that power.—What Ram&- 
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niJ^a in contradistinction from .Sankara understands by the 
primar>' causal matter, follows from the short sketch given 
above of the two systems. 

Adhik, in (11-13) .shmvs that the pa/z/fa pa//^iv;ana// 
mentioned in B;v. Up. IV, 4, 17 are not the twenty-five 

principles of the Sahkhyas..Aclhik. IV (14, 15) proves that 

Scripture docs not contradict itself on the all-important 
point of brahman, i.e. a being whose essence is intelligence, 
being the cause of the world. 

Adhik. V (16- 1<S) is, according to Sankara, meant to 
prove that * lie who is the maker of those persons, of whom 
this is the work, 1 mentioned in Kau. Up. IV, it;, is not 
cither the vital air or the individual soul but brahman.— 
The subject of the aclhikara;/a is essentially the same in 
Ramanuja's view; greater stress is, however, laid on the 
adhikara//a being polemical against the Sahkhyas, who 
wish to turn the passage into an argument for the pradhana 
doctrine. 

The same partial difference of view is observable with 
regard to the next adhikara//a (VI; Sutras 19-32) which 
decides that the * Self to be seen, to be heard/ &c. (I in. Up. 
II, 4, 5) is the highest Self, not the individual soul. This 
latter passage also is, according to R&mdnuj-a, made the 
subject of discussion in order to rebut the Sfinkhya who is 
anxious to prove that what is there inculcated as the object 
of knowledge is not a universal Self but merely the Sfinkhya 
purusha. 

Aclhik. VII (23-37) teaches that Brahman is not only 
the efficient or operative cause (nimitta) of the world, but 
its material cause as well. The world springs from Brahman 
by way of modification (pari//ama ; Sutra 26).—Rdm&niyra 
views this aclhikara?/a as specially directed against the 
Sci'vara-s&hkhyas who indeed admit the existence of a 
highest Lord, but postulate in addition an independent 
praclhfma on which the Lord acts as an operative cause 
merely. 

Adhik. VIII (28) remarks that the refutation of the 
Sdnkhya views is applicable to other theories also, such as 
the doctrine of the world having originated from atoms. 
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After this rapid survey of the contents of the first adhy&ya 
and the succinct indication of the most important points in 
which the views of Sankara and Ramdnii^*a diverge, we 
turn to a short consideration of two questions which here 
naturally present themselves, viz., firstly, which is the prin¬ 
ciple on which the Vedic passages referred to in the Sutras 
have been selected and arranged ; and, secondly, if, where 
Sankara and Ram&nu^a disagree as to the subdivision of 
the Sutras into Adhikara^as, and the determination of the 
Vedic passages discussed in the Sutras, there are to be met 
with any indications enabling us to determine which of the 
two commentators is right. (The more general question as 
to how far the Sutras favour either Sankara’s or R&ma- 
nu^a’s general views cannot be considered at present) 

The Hindu commentators here and there attempt to 
point out the reason why the discussion of a certain Vedic 
passage is immediately followed by the consideration of a 
certain other one. Their explanations—which have occa¬ 
sionally been referred to in the notes to the translation— 
rest on the assumption that the Sutrak&ra in arranging the 
texts to be commented upon was guided by technicalities 
of the Mimosa-system, especially by a regard for the 
various so-called means of proof which the MimOsaka 
employs for the purpose of determining the proper meaning 
and position of scriptural passages. But that this was the 
guiding principle, is rendered altogether improbable by a 
simple tabular statement of the Vedic passages referred to 
in the first adhy&ya, such as given by Deussen on page 130 ; 
for from the latter it appears that the order in which the 
Sutras exhibit the scriptural passages follows the order in 
which those passages themselves occur in the Upanishads, 
and it would certainly be a most strange coincidence if that 
order enabled us at the same time to exemplify the various 
pramfi^as of the MimOsci in their due systematic suc¬ 
cession. 

As Deussen’s statement shows, most of the passages dis¬ 
cussed are taken from the Kht ndogya Upanishad, so many 
indeed that the whole first adhy&ya may be said to consist 
of a discussion of all those KMndogya. passages of which it 
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is doubtful whether they are concerned with Brahman or 
not, passages from the other Upanishads being brought in 
wherever an opportunity offers. Considering the prominent 
position assigned to the Upanishad mentioned, I think it 
likely that the Sutrakara meant to begin the series of 
doubtful texts with the first doubtful passage from the 
A'Atndogya, and that hence the sixth adhikarawa which 
treats of the anandamaya mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Upanishad has, in agreement with RAmAnu^a’s views, to be 
separated from the subsequent adhikarawas, and to be com¬ 
bined with the preceding ones whose task it is to lay down 
the fundamental propositions regarding Brahman’s nature. 

The remaining adhikarawas of the first pad a follow the 
order of passages in the A 7 /Andogya Upanishad, and there¬ 
fore call for no remark ; with the exception of the last 
adhikarawa, which refers to a Kaushltaki passage, for whose 
being introduced in this place I am not able to account.— 
The first adhikarawa of the second pAda returns to the 
A /dlndogya Upanishad. The second one treats of a passage 
in the Kai^a Upanishad where a being is referred to which 
cats everything. The reason why that passage is introduced in 
this place seems to be correctly assigned in the .Sri-bhAshya, 
which remarks that, as in the preceding SGtra it had been 
argued that the highest Self is not an enjoyer, a doubt 
arises whether by that being which eats everything the 
highest Self can be meant 1 .—The third adhikarawa again, 
whose topic is the ‘ two entered into the cave ’ (Kat/ia. Up. 

3 > I ), appears, as Rdm&ntya remarks, to come in at this 
place owing to the preceding adhikarawa; for if it could 
not be proved that one of the two is the highest Self, a 
doubt would attach to the explanation given above of the 
‘ eater,’ since the ‘ two entered into the'cave,’ and the ‘ eater’ 
stand under the same prakarawa, and must therefore be 
held to refer to the same matter.—The fourth adhikarawa 
is again occupied with a A 7 /Andogya passage.—The fifth 
adhikarawa, whose topic is the Ruler within (antaryAmin), 
manifestly owes its place, as remarked by RAmAnu^a also, 

1 Yadi paramfttmft na bhoktd evn m tarhi bhoktntayil prattyam5.no ^tva eva 
syCtd ity 5 sanky 5 ha attft. 
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to the fact that the Vedic passage treated had been employed 
in the preceding adhikarazza (I, 2, 14) for the purpose of 
strengthening the argument 1 .—The sixth adhikarazza, again, 
which discusses ‘ that which is not seen ’ (adrejya ; Mu nd. Up. 
1,1,6), is clearly introduced in this place because in the pre¬ 
ceding adhikarazza it had been said that adrzshfe, &c. denote 
i.he highest Self.—The reasons to which the last adhikarazza 
of the second pada and the first and third adhikarazzas of the 
third p&da owe their places are not apparent (the second 
adhikarazza of the third pida treats of a 7£7zandogya passage). 
The introduction, on the other hand, of the passage from the 
Prarna Upanishad treating of theakshara Oz/zkclra is clearly 
due to the circumstance that an akshara, of a different nature, 
had been discussed in the preceding adhikarazza.—The fifth 
and sixth adhikarazzas investigate AVzdndogya passages.— 
The two next Sutras (22, 23) are, as remarked above, con¬ 
sidered by .Sankara to constitute a new adhikara/za treating 
of the * being after which everything shines ’ (Mu nd. Up. II, 2, 
10); while Rdm&nu^a looks on them as continuing the sixth 
adhikara/za. There is one circumstance which renders it at 
any rate probable that R&m&nu^a, and not Sankara, here 
hits the intention of the author of the Sfitras. The general 
rule in the first three psldas is that, wherever a new Vedic 
passage is meant to be introduced, the subject of the dis¬ 
cussion, i. e. that being which in the end is declared to be 
Brahman is referred to by means of a special word, in most 
cases a nominative form 2 . From this rule there is in the 
preceding part of the adhy&ya only one real exception, viz. 
in I, 2, 1, which possibly may be due to the fact that there 
a new p&da begins, and it therefore was considered super- 


1 Sth&n&divyapadejftA Aa ity atra yaA Aakshushi tishZAann ity &dinft prafci- 
p&dyam&na/z* Aakshushi sthitiniyaman&dikaaw paramdtmana eveti siddhaw 
knlvS. akshipurushasya param&tmatvaw s&dhitam id&ni//* tad eva samarthayate 
antaryll 0 . 

2 AnandamayaA I, 1, 12; antaA I, 1, 20; StklraA I, 1, 22; prftnaA I, 1, 23; 
^yotiA I, 1, 24; prftnaA I, I, 28; attft I, 2, 9; guhte pravishZau I, 2, 11; 
antara I, 2,13; antoxyftmf I, 2, 18; adrwyatvftdiguwakaA I, 2, 21 ; vaifvftnaraA 
I, 2, 24; dyubhv&dy&yatanam I, 3, 1; bh(lm& I, 3, 8 ; oksharam I, 3, 10; saA 
I, 3, 13; daharaA I, 3, 14; pramitaA I, 3, 24; (^yotiA I, 3, 40;) dkfoaA I, 

4 1 * 
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fluous to indicate the introduction of a new topic by a 
special word. The exception supplied by I, 3, 19 is only 
an apparent one; for, as remarked above, Sutra 19 does not 
in reality begin a new adhikarava. A few exceptions 
occurring later on will be noticed in their places. Mow 
neither Sutra 32 nor Sutra 33 contains any word intimating 
that a new Vedic passage is being taken into consideration, 
and hence it appears preferable to look upon them, with 
R&nutnu^a, as continuing the topic of the preceding adhika- 
ra«a.—This conclusion receives an additional confirmation 
from the position of the next adhikarawa, which treats of 
the being ‘a span long ’ mentioned in Ka^a Up. II, 4 > I® > 
for the reason of this latter passage being considered here is 
almost certainly the reference to the alpajruti in Sutra 2T, 
and, if so, the angush^amatra properly constitutes the sub¬ 
ject of the adhikarawa immediately following on Adhik. V, 
VI; which, in its turn, implies that Sfitras 23 ,33 do not form 
an independent adhikarawa.—The two next adhikarawas arc 
digressions, and do not refer to special Vedic passages— 
Sfltra 39 forms a new adhikarawa, according to .Sankara, but 
not according to Rlm&nu^a, whose opinion seems again to be 
countenanced by the fact that the Sfttra does not exhibit 
any word indicative of a new topic. The same difference of 
opinion prevails with regard to Sutra 40, and it appears from 
the translation of the Sutra given above, according to 
R&m&nu^a’s view, that 'gyotih ’ need not be taken as a nomi¬ 
native.—The last two adhikarawas finally refer, according to 
Ramanuja, to one A 7 &ndogya passage only, and here also 
we have to notice that Sfitra 43 does not comprise any word 
intimating that a new passage is about to be discussed. 

From all this we seem entitled to draw the following 
conclusions. The Vedic passages discussed in the three 
first pftdas of the Vedanta-sCltras comprise all the doubtful 
—or at any rate all the more important doubtful—passages 
from the .Odndogya Upanishad. These passages are 
arranged in the order in which the text of the Upanishad 
exhibits them. Passages from other Upanishads are dis¬ 
cussed as opportunities offer, there being always a special 
reason why a certain .OSndogya passage is followed by 
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a certain passage from some other Upanishad. Those 
reasons can be assigned with sufficient certainty in a num¬ 
ber of cases although not in all, and from among those 
passages whose introduction cannot be satisfactorily ac¬ 
counted for some are eliminated by our following the 
subdivision of the Sutras into adhikarawas adopted by 
R&m&nuga, a subdivision countenanced by the external 
form of the Sutras. 

The fourth p&da of the first adhy&ya has to be taken 
by itself. It is directed specially and avowedly against 
S&hkhya-interpretations of Scripture, not only in its earlier 
part which discusses isolated passages, but also—as is 
brought out much more clearly in the Sri-bh&shya than by 
Sankara—in its latter part which takes a general survey 
of the entire scriptural evidence for Brahman being the 
material as well as the operative cause of the world. 

Deusscn (p. 231) thinks that the selection made by the 
Sfitrakara of Vedic passages setting forth the nature of 
Brahman is not in all cases an altogether happy one. 
But this reproach rests on the assumption that the pas¬ 
sages referred to in the first adhy&ya were chosen for the 
purpose of throwing light on what Brahman is, and this 
assumption can hardly be upheld. The Ved&nta-stitras 
as well as the Purva Mim&;#sa-sutras are throughout Mi- 
ma^/Scl, i. e. critical discussions of such scriptural passages as 
on a primi facie view admit of different interpretations 
and therefore necessitate a careful enquiry into their mean¬ 
ing. Here and there we meet with Stitras which do not 
directly involve a discussion of the sense of some particular 
Vedic passage, but rather make a mere statement on some 
important point. But those cases are rare, and it would 
be altogether contrary to the general spirit of the Sfttras to 
assume that a whole adhy&ya should be devoted to the 
task of showing what Brahman is. The latter point is suf¬ 
ficiently determined in the first five (or six) adhikara/<fas; 
but after we once know what Brahman is we are at once 
confronted by a number of Upanishad passages concerning 
which it is doubtful whether they refer to Brahman or not. 
With their discussion all the remaining adhikara/^as of the 
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first adhyaya are occupied. That the Veddnta-sutras 
view it as a particularly important task to controvert the 
doctrine of the S&nkhyas is patent (and has also been fully 
pointed out by Deussen, p. 23). The fifth adhikarawa 
already declares itself against the doctrine that the world 
has sprung from a non-intelligent principle, the pradhdna, 
and the fourth p&da of the first adhyaya returns to an 
express polemic against S 4 nkhya interpretations of cer¬ 
tain Vedic statements. It is therefore perhaps not saying 
too much if we maintain that the entire first adhy&ya is 
due to the wish, on the part of the SfltrakSra, to guard his 
own doctrine against S&nlchya attacks. Whatever the 
attitude of the other so-called orthodox systems may be 
towards the Veda, the Sclnkhya system is the only one 
whose adherents were anxious—and actually attempted— 
to prove that their views are warranted by scriptural pas¬ 
sages, The S&nkhya tendency thus would be to show 
that all those Vedic texts which the Vedantin claims as 
teaching the existence of Brahman, the intelligent and sole 
cause of the world, refer either to the pradh&na or some 
product of the pradh&na, or else to the purusha in the 
S&nkhya sense, i.e. the individual soul. It consequently 
became the task of the Vedantin to guard the Upanishads 
against misinterpretations of the kind, and this he did in 
the first adhy&ya of the Ved&nta-sfitras, selecting those 
passages about whose interpretation doubts were, for some 
reason or other, likely to arise. Some of the passages 
singled out are certainly obscure, and hence liable to 
various interpretations; of others it is less apparent why 
it was thought requisite to discuss them at length. But 
this is hardly a matter in which we are entitled to find 
fault with the Sfitrak&ra; for no modern scholar, either 
European or Hindu, is—or can possibly be—sufficiently at 
home, on the one hand, in the religious'and philosophical 
views which prevailed at the time when the Sfitras may 
have been composed, and, on the other hand, in the in¬ 
tricacies of the MlmcL;«s&, to judge with confidence which 
Vedic passages may give rise to discussions and which not. 
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SECOND ADHYAYA. 

The first adhyaya has proved that all the Vedanta-texts 
unanimously teach that there is only one cause of the 
world, viz. Brahman, whose nature is intelligence, and that 
there exists no scriptural passage which can be used to 
establish systems opposed to the Vedanta, more especially 
the Sankhya system. The task of the two first p&das of 
the second adhydya is to rebut any objections which may 
be 1‘aised against the Vedclnta doctrine on purely specula¬ 
tive grounds, apart from scriptural authority, and to show, 
again on purely speculative grounds, that none of the sys¬ 
tems irreconcilable with the Vedanta can be satisfactorily 
established. 

PAda I. 

Adhikarawa I refutes the Sankhya objection that the 
acceptation of the Vedanta system involves the rejection 
of the Sankhya doctrine which after all constitutes a part 
of Smnti, and as such has claims on consideration.—To 
accept the Sankhya-smWti, the Vedcintin replies, would 
compel us to reject other Sm/7tis, such as the Manu-smnti, 
which are opposed to the Sankhya doctrine. The con¬ 
flicting claims of SmWtis can be settled only on the ground 
of the Veda, and there can be no doubt that the Veda does 
not confirm the Sankhya-smnti, but rather those Smritis 
which teach the origination of the world from an intelligent 
primary cause. 

Adhik. II (3) extends the same line of argumentation to 
the Yoga-smrzti. 

Adhik. Ill (4—11) shows that Brahman, although of the 
nature of intelligence, yet may be the cause of the non¬ 
in telligent material world, and that it is not contaminated 
by the qualities of the world when the latter is refunded 
into Brahman. For ordinary experience teaches us that 
like does not always spring from like, and that the qualities 
of effected things when the latter are refunded into their 
causes—as when golden ornaments, for instance, are melted 
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and thereby become simple gold again—do not continue to 
exist in those causes.—Here also the argumentation is 
specially directed against the Sarikhyas, who, in order to 
account for the materiality and the various imperfections 
of the world, think it necessary to assume a causal sub¬ 
stance participating in the same characteristics. 

Adhik. IV (12) points out that the line of reasoning fol¬ 
lowed in the preceding adhikarawa is valid also against 
other theories, such as the atomistic doctrine. 

The one Sutra (13) constituting Adhik. V teaches, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, that although the enjoying souls as well as 
the objects of fruition are in reality nothing but Brahman, 
and on that account identical, yet the two sets may prac¬ 
tically be held apart, just as in ordinary life we hold apart, 
and distinguish as separate individual things, the waves, 
ripples, and foam of the sea, although at the bottom waves, 
ripples, and foam are all of them identical as being neither 
more nor less than sea-water.—The Sn-bh&shya gives a 
totally different interpretation of the Sittra, according to 
which the latter has nothing whatever to do with the 
eventual non-distinction of enjoying souls and objects to 
be enjoyed. Translated according to Rhmhnu^a’s view, 
the Shtra runs as follows: ‘ If non-distinction (of the Lord 
and the individual souls) is said to result from the circum¬ 
stance of (the Lord himself) becoming an enjoyer (a soul), 
we refute this objection by instances from every-day ex¬ 
perience.’ That is to say: If it be maintained that from 
our doctrine previously expounded, according to which this 
world springs from the Lord and constitutes his body, it 
follows that the Lord, as an embodied being, is not essen¬ 
tially different from other souls, and subject to fruition as 
they are; we reply that the Lord’s having a body docs 
not involve his being subject to fruition, not any more than 
in ordinary life a king, although himself an embodied 
being, is affected by the experiences of pleasure and pain 
which his servants have to undergo.—-The construction 
which Rhm&nii^a puts on the Shtra is not repugnant either 
to the words of the Shtra or to the context in which the 
latter stands, and that it rests on earlier authority appears 
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from a quotation made by R&m&nqga from the Drami- 
</abhashyakara 1 . 

Adhik. VI (14-30) treats of the non-difference of the 
effect from the cause; a Vedanta doctrine which is de¬ 
fended by its adherents against the VaLreshikas-according 
to whom the effect is something different from the cause. 
—The divergent views of Sankara and Rimanu^a on this 
important point have been sufficiently illustrated in the 
general sketch of the two systems. 

Adhik. VII (31-23) refutes the objection that, from the 
Vedic passages insisting on the identity of the Lord and 
the individual soul, it follows that the Lord must be like 
the individual soul the cause of evil, and that hence the 
entire doctrine of an all-powerful and all-wise Lord being 
the cause of the world has to be rejected. For, the Sutra- 
k&ra remarks, the creative principle of the world is addi¬ 
tional to, i.e. other than, the individual soul, the difference 
of the two being distinctly declared by Scripture.—The 
way in which the three Sutras constituting this adhikarawa 
are treated by Sankara on the one hand and R&manug*a on 
the other is characteristic. Ram^nu^a throughout simply 
follows the words of the Sutras, of which Sfitra 21 formu¬ 
lates the objection based on such texts as ‘Thou art 
that/ while Sutra 3a replies that Brahman is different 
from the soul, since that is expressly declared by Scrip¬ 
ture. Sankara, on the other hand, sees himself obliged to 
add that the difference of the two, plainly maintained in 
Sutra 22, is not real, but due to the soul’s fictitious limiting 
adjuncts. 

Adhik. VIII (34, 25) shows that Brahman, although des¬ 
titute of material and instruments of action, may yet pro¬ 
duce the world, just as gods by their mere power create 


1 Lokavat. Yathft loke r&^&saii&nuvartin&w kz. r^inugrahanigrakaknta- 
sukhadukhayoge*pi na sajariratvam&trewa J&sake r^guny api slsan&nuvrsttya- 
tivnttinimittasukhadukhayor bkoktrftvaprasanga//. Yath&ha Dramiafe.bh&- 
shyak&ra/fc yath& loke pra^uradandarftke ghore * narthasazrzka/e * pi 

pradeje vartamS.no x pi vya^an&dyavadhutadeho doshair na spr&yate abhipre- 
t&ms kz. lok&n paripip&layishati bhog^w^ £a gandh&din avi?va^anopabhogy&n 
dhSrayati tathSsau lokejvaro bhramatsvaskmarthya^maro doshair na spnVyate 
rakshati £a lokftn brahmalok^diw«r i&vii-va^anopabhogy&n dh&rayatiti. 
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palaces, animals, and the like, and as milk by itself turns 
into curds. 

Adhik. IX (% 6 -% 9) explains that, according to the express 
doctrine of Scripture, Brahman does not in its entirety pass 
over into the world, and, although emitting the world from 
itself, yet remains one and undivided. This is possible, ac¬ 
cording to Sankara, because the world is unreal; according 
to R&m&nu^-a, because the creation is merely the visible and 
tangible manifestation of what previously existed in Brah¬ 
man in a subtle imperceptible condition. 

Adhik. X (30, 31) teaches that Brahman, although des¬ 
titute of instruments of action, is enabled to create the 
world by means of the manifold powers which it possesses. 

Adhik. XI (32, 33) assigns the motive of the creation, or, 
more properly expressed, teaches that Brahman, in creating 
the world, has no motive in the strict sense of the word, but 
follows a mere sportive impulse. 

Adhik. XII (34-36) justifies Brahman from the charges 
of partiality and cruelty which might be brought against 
it owing to the inequality of position and fate of the various 
animate beings, and the universal suffering of the world. 
Brahman, as a creator and dispenser, acts with a view to the 
merit and demerit of the individual souls, and has so acted 
from all eternity. 

Adhik. XIII (37) sums up the preceding argumentation 
by declaring that all the qualities of Brahman—omniscience 
and so on—are such as to capacitate it for the creation of 
the world. 

PAda II. 

The task of the second pada is to refute, by arguments 
independent of Vedic passages, the more important philo¬ 
sophical theories concerning the origin of the world which 
are opposed to the Vedanta view.—The first adhikaraz/a 
(1-10) is directed against the Sankhyas, whose doctrine had 
already been touched upon incidentally in several previous 
places, and aims at proving that a non-intelligent first cause, 
such as the pradh&na of the S&iikhyas, is unable to create 
and dispose.—The second adhikara^a (11-17) refutes the 
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Vaweshika tenet that the world originates from atoms set 
in motion by the adrzsh^a.—The third and fourth adhika- 
ra;/as are directed against various schools of Bauddha phi¬ 
losophers. Adhik. Ill (18-27) impugns the view of the 
so-called sarv&stitvavctdins, or bahyllrthavcLdins, who main¬ 
tain the reality of an external as well as an internal world ; 
Adhik. IV (28-32,) is directed against the vi^&nav&dins, 
according to whom ideas are the only reality.—The last 
Sutra of this adhikara&a is treated by R&manu^a as a 
separate adhikarawa refuting the view of the M&dhyamikas, 
who teach that everything is void, i.e. that nothing what¬ 
ever is real.—Adhik. V (33-36) is directed against the doc¬ 
trine of the trainas ; Adhik. VI (37—41) against those philo¬ 
sophical schools which teach that a highest Lord is not the 
material but only the operative cause of the world. 

The last adhikara^a of the p&da (42—45) refers, according 
to the unanimous statement of the commentators, to the 
doctrine of the Bh&gavatas or PMteaiAtras. But Sankara 
and Ramanuja totally disagree as to the drift of the 
Sutrakara’s opinion regarding that system. According to 
the former it is condemned like the systems previously 
referred to; according to the latter it is approved of— 
Sutras 42 and 43, according to both commentators, raise 
objections against the system; SGtra 42 being directed 
against the doctrine that from the highest being, called 
V&sudeva, there is originated Sankarsha^a, i.e. the ^iva, 
on the ground that thereby those scriptural passages would 
be contradicted which teach the soul’s eternity; and SGtra 
43 impugning the doctrine that from Sankarsha^a there 
springs Pradyumna, i.e. the manas.—The Sutra on which 
the difference of interpretation turns is 44. Literally trans¬ 
lated it runs, * Or, on account of there being’ (or, * their 
being') *knowledge and so on, there is non-contradiction 
of that.’—This means, according to Sankara, * Or, if in 
consequence of the existence of knowledge and so on (on 
the part of Sankarshapja, &c. they be taken not as soul, 
mind, &c. but as Lords of pre-eminent knowledge, &c.), 
yet there is non-contradiction of that (viz. of the objection 
raised in SGtra 42 against the Bh&gavata doctrine).’— 
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According to Rdm&nija, on the other hand, the. SQtia 
has to be explained as follows: ‘ Or, rather there is non¬ 
contradiction of that (i.e. the PA^aratra doctrine) on ac¬ 
count of their being knowledge and so on (i. e. on account 
of their being Brahman).’ Which means: Since San- 
karsha«a and so on are merely forms of manifestation 
of Brahman, the PA«£ardtra doctrine, according to which 
they spring from Brahman, is not contradicted. The form 
of the SCttra makes it difficult for us to decide which of the 
two interpretations is the right one; it, however, appears 
to me that the explanations of the ‘ v& ’ and of the ‘ tat, 
implied in Ramanuja’s comment, are more natural than 
those resulting from .Sankara's interpretation. Nor would 
it be an unnatural proceeding to close the polemical pada 
with a defence of that doctrine which—in spite of objec¬ 
tions—has to be viewed as the true one- 

Pada III. 

The third p&da discusses the question whether the dif¬ 
ferent forms of existence which, in their totality, constitute 
the world have an origin or not, i. e. whether they are co¬ 
eternal with Brahman, or issue from it and are refunded 
into it at stated intervals. 

The first seven adhikara«as treat of the five elementary 
substances.—Adhik. I (1-7) teaches that the ether is not 
co-eternal with Brahman, but springs from it as its first 
effect.—Adhik. II (8) shows that air springs from ether; 
Adhik. IV, V, VI (10; 11; xa) that fire springs from air, 
water from fire, earth from water.—Adhik. Ill (9) explains 
by way of digression that Brahman, which is not some 
special entity, but quite generally ‘that which is,’ cannot 
have originated from anything else. 

Adhik. VII (13) demonstrates that the origination of one 
element from another is due, not to the latter in itself, but to 
Brahman acting in it. 

Adhik. VIII (14) teaches that the reabsorption of the 
elements into Brahman takes place in the inverse order of 
their emission. 

Adhik. IX (15) remarks that the indicated order in which 
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the emission and the reabsorption of the elementary sub¬ 
stances take place is not interfered with by the creation 
and reabsorption of the organs of the soul, i.e. the sense 
organs and the internal organ (manas); for they also are 
of elemental nature, and as such created and retracted to¬ 
gether with the elements of which they consist. 

The remainder of the pada is taken up by a discussion of 
the nature of the individual soul, the £*iva.—Adhik. X (16) 
teaches that expressions such as * Devadatta is born/ * De- 
vadatta has died/ strictly apply to the body only, and are 
transferred to the soul in so far only as it is connected with 
a body. 

Adhik. XI (17) teaches that the individual soul is, accord¬ 
ing to Scripture, permanent, eternal, and therefore not, like 
the ether and the other elements, produced from Brahman 
at the time of creation.—This Sutra is of course com¬ 
mented on in a very different manner by Sankara on the 
one hand and R&m&nu ga. on the other. According to the 
former, the ^iva is in reality identical—and as such co¬ 
eternal— with Brahman; what originates is merely the 
soul's connexion with its limiting adjuncts, and that con¬ 
nexion is moreover illusory.—According to R&mcLnu^a, the 
£*iva is indeed an effect of Brahman, but has existed in 
Brahman from all eternity as an individual being and as 
a mode (prak&ra) of Brahman. So indeed have also the 
material elements; yet there is an important distinction 
owing to which the elements may be said to originate at 
the time of creation, while the same cannot be said of the 
soul. Previously to creation the material elements exist 
in a subtle condition in which they possess none of the 
qualities that later on render them the objects of ordinary 
experience; hence, when passing over into the gross state 
at the time of creation, they may be said to originate. The 
souls, on the other hand, possess at all times the same 
essential qualities, i.e. they are cognizing agents; only, 
whenever a new creation takes place, they associate 
themselves with bodies, and their intelligence therewith 
undergoes a certain expansion or development (vikira), 
contrasting with the unevolved or contracted state (san- 
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ko^a) which characterised it during the preceding pralaya. 
But this change is not a change of essential nature (svaru- 
p&nyath&bh&va), and hence we have to distinguish the souls 
as permanent entities from the material elements which at 
the time of each creation and reabsorption change their 
essential characteristics. 

Adhik. XII (18) defines the nature of the individual soul. 
The S&tra declares that the soul is * gna" This means, 
according to .Sankara, that intelligence or knowledge does 
not, as the Vai-reshikas teach, constitute a mere attribute of 
the soul which in itself is essentially non-intelligent, but is 
the very essence of the soul. The soul is not a knower, but 
knowledge; not intelligent, but intelligence.—R&m&nu^a, 
on the other hand, explains by ‘gnaXril i.e. knower, 

knowing agent, and considers the Sutra to be directed not 
only against the VaiVeshikas, but also against those philo¬ 
sophers who—like the S&nkhyas and the Ved&ntins of 
.Sankara’s school—maintain that the soul is not a knowing 
agent, but pure /fcaitanya.—The wording of the S&tra cer¬ 
tainly seems to favour R&m&nu^s interpretation; we can 
hardly imagine that an author definitely holding the views 
of .Sankara should, when propounding the important dogma 
of the soul’s nature, use the term gna of which the most 
obvious interpretation is gnttri, notgn&nzm. 

Adhik. XIII (19-32) treats the question whether the 
individual soul is am, i.e. of very minute size, or omni¬ 
present, all-pervading (sarvagata, vydpin). Here, again, we 
meet with diametrically opposite views. — In Sankara’s 
opinion the Sutras 19-38 represent the pftrvapaksha view, 
according to which the giva is am, while S&tra 39 formu¬ 
lates the siddMnta, viz. that the ^iva, which in reality is 
all-pervading, is spoken of as a mi in some scriptural passages, 
because fhe'qualities of the internal organ—which itself is 
am —constitute the essence of the individual soul as long 
as the latter is implicated in the sa^sclra.—According to 
R£m4nu^a, on the other hand, the first Sfitra of the adhi- 
karaua gives utterance to the siddh&nta view, according to 
which the soul is of minute size; the Sfitras 30-33 confirm 
this view and refute objections raised against it; while the 
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Sutras 26-29 resume the question already mooted under 
S&tra 18, viz. in what relation the soul as knowing agent 
( gn&tri) stands to knowledge (gnk na).—In order to decide 
between the conflicting claims of these two interpretations 
we must enter into some details.—Sankara maintains that 
Sutras 19-28 state and enforce a pfirvapaksha view, which is 
finally refuted in 29. What here strikes us at the outset, is 
the unusual length to which the defence of a mere prim & 
facie view is carried ; in no other place the Sfitras take so 
much trouble to render plausible what is meant to be re¬ 
jected in the end, and an unbiassed reader will certainly 
feel inclined to think that in 19-28 we have to do, not with 
the preliminary statement of a view finally to be abandoned, 
but with an elaborate boni fide attempt to establish and 
vindicate an essential dogma of the system. Still it is not 
altogether impossible that the pfirvapaksha should here be 
treated at greater length than usual, and the decisive point is 
therefore whether we can, with .Sankara, look upon Sfttra 29 
as embodying a refutation of the pfirvapaksha and thus im¬ 
plicitly acknowledging the doctrine that the individual soul 
is all-pervading. Now I think there can be no doubt that 
Sankara's interpretation of the Sfttra is exceedingly forced. 
Literally translated (and leaving out the non-essential word 
‘ pr&^wavat *) the Sutra runs as follows: 4 But on account of 
that quality (or “ those qualities; ” or else 44 on account of the 
quality—or qualities—of that ”) being the essence, (there is) 
that designation (or t4 the designation of that")/ This .San¬ 
kara maintains to mean, ‘Because the qualities of the 
buddhi are the essence of the soul in the sa7«s&ra state, 
therefore the soul itself is sometimes spoken of as a^u.’ 
Now, in the first place, nothing in the context warrants the 
explanation of the first 4 tat' by buddhi. And—which is 
more important — in the second place, it is more than 
doubtful whether on .Sankara's own system the qualities 
of the buddhi — such as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
&c.—can with any propriety be said to constitute the 
essence of the soul even in the sa;«sAra state. The essence 
of the soul in whatever state, according to Sankara's sys¬ 
tem, is knowledge or intelligence; whatever is due to its 
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association with the buddhi is non-essential or, moic 
strictly, unreal, false. 

There are no similar difficulties in the way of Ramdnu^a’s 
interpretation of the adhikarawa. He agrees with .Sankara 
in the explanation of Sutras 19 w ^h this difference that 
he views them as setting forth, not the piirvapaksha, but the 
siddhdnta. Sutras 26-28 also are interpreted in a manner not 
very different from ♦Sankara’s, special stress being laid on 
the distinction made by Scripture between knowledge as a 
mere quality and the soul as a knowing agent, the sub¬ 
stratum of knowledge. This discussion naturally gives rise 
to the question how it is that Scripture in some places 
makes use of the term vi^wana when meaning the indi¬ 
vidual soul. The answer is given in Sutra 29, ‘ The soul is 
designated as knowledge because it has that quality for its 
essence/ i.e. because knowledge is the essential character¬ 
istic quality of the soul, therefore the term c knowledge ’ is 
employed here and there to denote the soul itself. This 
latter interpretation gives rise to no doubt whatever. It 
closely follows the wording of the text and does not 
necessitate any forced supplementation. The ‘ tu * of the 
Sutra which, according to .Sankara, is meant to discard 
the pftrvapaksha, serves on Rdmdnqg'a’s view to set aside 
a previously-raised objection; an altogether legitimate 
assumption. 

Of the three remaining Sfttras of the adhikarawa (30-32), 
30 explains, according to Sankara, that the soul may be 
called a«u, since, as long as it exists in the sa^zsdra con¬ 
dition, it is connected with the buddhi. According to 
Rdmdnii \£ 3 l the Sutra teaches that the soul may be called 
vig^dna because the latter constitutes its essential quality as 
long as it exists.—Sfitra 31 intimates, according to Sankara, 
that in the states of deep sleep, and so on, the soul is poten¬ 
tially connected with the buddhi, while in the waking state 
that connexion becomes actually manifest. The same 
Sutra, according to Rdmdnuga, teaches that gn&tritva. is 
properly said to constitute the soul*s essential nature, 
although it is actually manifested in some states of the soul 
only.—In Stitra 32, finally, Sankara sees a statement of the 
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doctrine that, unless the soul had the buddhi for its limiting 
adjunct, it would either be permanently cognizing or perma¬ 
nently non-cognizing; while, according to Ram&nuga, the 
S&tra means that the soul would either be permanently 
cognizing or permanently non-cognizing, if it were pure 
knowledge and all-pervading (instead of being gnktri and 
a«u, as it is in reality).—The three Sutras can be made 
to fit in with either interpretation, although it must be 
noted that none of them explicitly refers to the soul's 
connexion with the buddhi. 

Adhik. XIV and XV (33-39 ; 40) refer to the kartntva of 
the ^iva, i. e. the question whether the soul is an agent. 
Sutras 33-39 clearly say that it is such. But as, according 
to Sankara's system, this cannot be the final view,—the soul 
being essentially non-active, and all action belonging to the 
world of up&dhis,—he looks upon the next following Siitra 
(40) as constituting an adhikarawa by itself, and teaching 
that the soul is an agent when connected with the instru¬ 
ments of action, buddhi, &c., while it ceases to be so when 
dissociated from them, ‘just as the carpenter acts in both 
ways,' i. e. just as the carpenter works as long as he wields' 
his instruments, and rests after having laid them aside.— 
R&m&nqg-a, pei’haps more naturally, does not separate Sutra 
40 from the preceding S&tras, but interprets it as follows: 
Activity is indeed an essential attribute of the soul; but 
therefrom it does not follow that the soul is always actually 
active, just as the carpenter, even when furnished with the 
requisite instruments, may either work or not work, just as 
he pleases. 

Adhik. XVI (41, 42) teaches that the soul in its activity 
is dependent on the Lord who impels it with a view to its 
former actions. 

Adhik. XVII (43-53) treats of the relation of the indivi¬ 
dual soul to Brahman. Sfitra 43 declares that the individual 
soul is a part (a;m) of Brahman, and the following Sxitras 
show how that relation does not involve either that Brahman 
is affected by the imperfections, sufferings, &c. of the souls, 
or that one soul has to participate in the experiences of 
other souls. The two commentators of course take entirely 
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different views of the doctrine that the soul is a part of 
Brahman- According to R&m&nu^a the souls are in reality- 
parts of Brahman 1 ; according to -Sankara the ‘amsa. of 
the Sfltra must be understood to mean * amsa iva/ 1 a part 
as it were;* the one universal indivisible Brahman having 
no real parts, but appearing to be divided owing to its 
limiting adjuncts.—One Siitra (50) in this adhikara;^a 
calls for special notice. According to -Sankara the words 
‘ 4 bhdsa eva ka f mean ‘(the soul is) a mere reflection, 
which, as the commentators remark, is a statement of the 
so-called pratibimbavdda, i.e. the doctrine that the so-called 
individual soul is nothing but the reflection of the Self in 
the buddhi; while Siitra 43 had propounded the so-called 
avav&Medavclda, i.e. the doctrine that the soul is the highest 
Self in so far as limited by its adjuncts.—According to 
R&mclnuga the dbheisa of the Sutra has to be taken in the 

1 £ivasya kartntvaw paramapurushlyattam ity uktam. Idlnim kim ay aw 
gtvaJi parasm&d atyan tabhinnai uta param eva brahma bhrlntam uta brahmaivo- 
p&dhyavai&iinnam atha brahmlwm iti sa^ayyate jrutivipratipatteA sa*/«aya/z. 
Nann tadananyam lrambha»a.rabdk,dibhyai adhikaw tu bhedanirdei&d ity 
atraiv&yam artho nirzzita^. Satyaw sa eva nlnltvaikatvairutivipratipattyl 
x kshipya givasya brahm&wjatvopapldanena vijreshato nirwiyate. Ylvad dhi 
^tvasya brahm&wsatvaw na nimitam t&va^ gt vasya brahmano x nanyatvaw 
brahma/zas tasm&d adhikatvaw ia na pratitish/iati. Kiw tftvat prlptam. 
Atyantaw bhinna iti. Kutai. Gn&gHwi dvlv ity^Ldibhedanirdej'S.t. GH&gH&yor 
abhedarrutayas tv agninl si&£ed itivad viruddh&rthapratip&dan&d aupailriky a/z, 
Brahmano *mso giva. ity api na sldhiyai, ekavastvekadejavk^i hy amsasabda/i, 

vasya brahmaikade^atve tadgatl dosbl brahmazzi bhaveyui. Na ia brahma- 
khazzi/o giva ity awratvopapattii khazzzfon&narhatvkd brahmazzai pr&gukta- 
doshaprasangki ia, tasmld atyantabhinnasya tadaflwatvazzz durupapkdam. 
Yadvk. bhrkntazzz brahmaiva givak. Kutai. Tat tvam asi ayam k.tml brah- 
metyMbrahm&tmabhlvopadejlt, nlnltmatvav&dinyas tu pratyaksh&disiddh&r- 
thknuvkditv&d ananyath&siddh&dvaitopadejaparlbhii .rrutibhii pratyaksb&dayaj 
to avidylntargatlfc khy&pyante.—Athavl brahmaiv&nldyupMhyavaiiiinnaz/z 
gtv$A. Kutai. Tata eva brahm&tmabhztvopade.rk.t. Na iky am up&dhir 
bhrzfcntiparikalpita: ita vaktuzzz sakyaw bandhamokshldivyavasthlniipapatter. 
Ity evazzz pr&pte * bhidhiyate. Brahm&wja iti. Kutai. Nlnlvyapade.?ld 
anyathk iaikatvena vyapadesld ubhayathl hi vyapadejo dmyate. Nln&vya- 
pade-sas tkvat srasb/rztvasrz^yatva — niyantntvaniylmyatva — sarva^atvk- 
^atva—svldhinatvaparldhinatva—juddhatv&mddhatva — kaly kzzaguw&kara t- 
vaviparitatva—patitvaxeshatv&dibhir dmyate. Anyatbk ilbhedena vyapa- 
dejo x pi tat tvam asi ayam ktmk brahmetyldibbir drwyate. Api dlrakita- 
vlditvam apy adhiyate eke, brahma dirk: brahma d&sl brahmeme kitavk ity 
fitharvamkl brahmazzo dlrakitavlditvam apy adhiyate, tataj ia sarva^tvavyl- 
pitvena abhedo vyapadizryata ity artha/z. Evam ubhayavyapadexamukhyatva- 
siddhaye givo*y&m brahmazzo x?nsa. ity abhyupagantavya/z. 
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sense of hetvabhasa, a fallacious argument, and the Sutra is 
explained as being directed against the reasoning of those 
Vedantins according to whom the soul is Brahman in so far 
as limited by non-real adjuncts 1 . 


Pada IV. 

Adhik. I, II, III (1-4; 5-6; 7) teach that the priwas (by 
which generic name are denoted the buddhindriyas, karmen- 
driyas, and the manas) spring from Brahman; are eleven in 
number; and are of minute size (a«u). 

Adhik. IV, V, VI (8; 9-12; 13) inform us also that the 
mukhya prawa, i.e. the vital air, is produced from Brahman ; 
that it is a principle distinct from air in general and from 
the priwas discussed above; and that it is minute (a«u). 

Adhik. VII and VIII (14-16; 17-19) teach that the 
prdwas are superintended and guided in their activity by 
special divinities, and that they are independent principles, 
not mere modifications of the mukhya pr&«a. 

Adhik. IX (20-22) declares that the evolution of names 
and forms (the namarupavyakarawa) is the work, not of the 
individual soul, but of the Lord. 


THIRD ADHYAYA. 

PAda I. 

Adhik. I (1-7) teaches that the soul, when passing out of 
the body at the time of death, remains invested with the 
subtle material elements (bhutastikshma) which serve as an 
abode to the priwas attached to the soul. 

Adhik. II (8-11) shows that, when the souls of those who 
had enjoyed the reward of their good works in the moon 
descend to the earth in order to undergo a new embodi¬ 
ment, there cleaves to them a remainder (anuraya) of their 


1 Nanu bhr&ntabrahma^tvav&de * py avidy&kratop&dhibhed&d bliogavya- 
vasth&daya upapadyanta ata &ha, &bh&sa eva k&. Akha»daikarasaprakfoam&- 
tratvarfipasya svarupatirodh&naptirvakop&dhibhedopapftdanahetur ftbhftsa eva. 
Prakfoaikasvarfipasya prak&ratirodh&naw prakiran&fa eveti pr&g evopapftditam. 
Abhftsft eveti v£t p^/za/z, tathft sati hetava ftbhSis^. 
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former deeds which determines the natme of the new 
embodiment. 

Adhik. Ill (12-21) discusses the fate after death of those 
whom their good works do not entitle to pass up to the 
moon. 

Adhik. IV, V, VI (22; 23; 24-27) teach that the subtle 
bodies of the souls descending from the moon through the 
ether, air, &c., do not become identical with ether, air, &c., 
but only like them ; that the entire descent occupies a short 
time only; and that, when the souls finally enter into plants 
and so on, they do not participate in the life of the latter, 
but are merely in external contact with them. 

Pada II. 

Adhik. I (1-6) treats of the soul in the dreaming state. 
According to Sankara the three first Sutras discuss the 
question whether the creative activity ascribed to the soul 
in some scriptural passages produces things as real as those 
by which the waking soul is surrounded, or not; Sutra 3 
settles the point by declaring that the creations of the 
dreaming soul are mere ‘M&yd,’ since they do not fully 
manifest the character of real objects. Sutra 4 adds that 
dreams, although mere Mdyd, yet have a prophetic quality. 
Sdtras 5 and 6 finally reply to the question why the soul, 
which after all is a part of the Lord and as such parti¬ 
cipates in his excellencies, should not be able to produce in 
its dreams a real creation, by the remark that the soul’s 
knowledge and power are obscured by its connexion with 
the gross body. 

The considerably diverging interpretation given of this 
adhikarawa by Ramanuja has the advantage of more 
closely connecting the Sutras with each other. According 
to him the question is not whether the creations of a dream 
are real or not, but whether they are the work of the indi¬ 
vidual soul or of the Lord acting within the soul. Sutras 
r and 2 set forth the purvapaksha. The creations of dreams 
(are the work of the individual soul); for thus Scripture 
declares: ‘And the followers of some .rakhis declare (the 
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soul to be) a creator/ &c. The third Sutra states the 
siddhanta view: £ But the creations of dreams are M&ya, 
i.e. are of a wonderful nature (and as such cannot be 
effected by the individual soul), since (in this life) the nature 
(of the soul) is not fully manifested.’ Concerning the word 
‘m&yd,’ R^m&nu^-a remarks, ‘m&ylrabdo hy lr£aryava£i 
^anaka^ya kule g&ta. devamayeva nirmitd ity&dishu tatha 
dananat.’ The three remaining Sutras are exhibited in 
the SVI-bhashya in a different order, the fourth Sutra, 
according to Sankara, being the sixth according to R&md- 
nuga. Sdtras 4 and 5 (according to R^m&nu^a’s numera¬ 
tion) are explained by Rdmdnu^a very much in the same 
way as by Sankara; but owing to the former’s statement 
of the subject-matter of the whole adhikarawa they connect 
themselves more intimately with the preceding Sutras than 
is possible on Sankara’s interpretation. In Sutra 6 (su^akaj* 
kk hi) Rdmdnu^-a sees a deduction from the siddhdnta of 
the adhikara^a, * Because the images of a dream are pro¬ 
duced by the highest Lord himself, therefore they have 
prophetic significance.’ 

Adhik. II teaches that in the state of deep dreamless 
sleep the soul abides within Brahman in the heart. 

Adhik. Ill (9) expounds the reasons entitling us to 
assume that the soul awakening from sleep is the same 
that went to sleep.-—Adhik. IV ( 10 ) explains the nature of 
a swoon. 

Adhik. V (11-21) is, according to Sankara, taken up with 
the question as to the nature of the highest Brahman in 
which the individual soul is merged in the state of deep 
sleep. Sutra 11 declares that twofold characteristics (viz. 
absence and presence of distinctive attributes, nirvireshatva 
and savfoeshatva) cannot belong to the highest Brahman 
even through its stations, i.e. its limiting adjuncts; since 
all passages which aim at setting forth Brahman’s nature 
declare it to be destitute of all distinctive attributes.—The 
fact, Sfitra continues, that in many passages Brahman 
is spoken of as possessing distinctive attributes is of no 
relevancy, since wherever there are mentioned limiting ad¬ 
juncts, on which all distinction depends, it is specially stated 
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that Brahman in itself is free from all diversity; and—Sfttra 
13 adds—in some places the assumption of diversity is spe¬ 
cially objected to.—That Brahman is devoid of all form 
(Sutra 14), is the pre-eminent meaning of all Ved&nta-texts 
setting forth Brahman’s nature.—That Brahman is repre¬ 
sented as having different forms, as it were, is.due to its 
connexion with its (unreal) limiting adjuncts; just as the 
light of the sun appears straight or crooked, as it were, 
according to the nature of the things he illuminates (15).— 
The Bnhaddrawyaka expressly declares that Brahman is 
one uniform mass of intelligence (16); and the same is 
taught in other scriptural passages and in Smriti (17).—At 
the unreality of the apparent manifoldness of the Self, 
caused by the limiting adjuncts, aim those scriptural 
passages in which the Self is compared to the sun, which 
remains one although his reflections on the surface of the 
water are many (1#).—Nor must the objection be raised 
that that comparison is unsuitable, because the Self is not 
material like the sun, and there are no real upddhis separate 
from it as the water is from the sun; for the comparison 
merely means to indicate that, as the reflected image of 
the sun participates in the changes, increase, decrease, &c., 
which the water undergoes while the sun himself remains 
unaffected thereby, so the true Self is not affected by the 
attributes of the up&dhis, while, in so far as it is limited by 
the latter, it is affected by them as it were (19, 20).—That 
the Self is within the upddhis, Scripture declares (21). 

From the above explanation of this important adhikarawa 
the one given in the Sn-bhcishya differs totally. According 
to R&m&nu£*a the adhikara^a raises the question whether 
the imperfections clinging to the individual soul (the dis¬ 
cussion of which has now come to an end) affect also the 
highest Lord who, according to Scripture, abides within the 
soul as antaryUmin. ‘ Notwithstanding the abode (of the 
highest Self within the soul) (it is) not (affected by the soul’s 
imperfections) because everywhere (the highest Self is repre¬ 
sented) as having twofold characteristics (viz. being, on one 
hand, free from all evil, apahatap&pman, vi^ara, vimrztyu, 
&c., and, on the other hand, endowed with all auspicious 
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qualities, satyak&ma, satyasawkalpa, &c.) (ii).—S hould it 
be objected that, just as the soul although essentially free 
from evil—according to the Pra^&pativ&kya in the Khk n- 
dogya—yet is liable to imperfections owing to its connexion 
with a variety of bodies, so the antaryamin also is affected 
by abiding within bodies; we deny this because in every 
section of the chapter referring to the antaryamin (in the 
Bnhad^ra^yaka) he is expressly called the Immortal, the 
ruler within; which shows him to be free from the short¬ 
comings of the^iva (12).—Some, moreover, expressly assert 
that, although the Lord and the soul are within one body, 
the soul only is imperfect, not the Lord (dva supar #4 sa yngk 
sakh&ya) (13).—Should it be said that, according to the 
jO&ndogya, Brahman entered together with the souls into 
the elements previously to the evolution of names and 
forms, and hence participates in the latter, thus becoming 
implicated in the sa;/zs&ra; we reply that Brahman, although 
connected with such and such forms, is in itself devoid of form, 
since it is the principal element (agent; pradh&na) in the 
bringing about of names and forms (according to ‘&klro ha 
vai n&marupayor nirvahitH’) (14).—But does not the pas¬ 
sage ‘ satyaw ^/l&nam anantam brahma 9 teach that Brah¬ 
man is nothing but light (intelligence) without any difference, 
and does not the passage 4 neti neti * deny of it all qualities ? 
—As in order, we reply, not to deprive passages as the one 
quoted from the Taittiriya of their purport, we admit that 
Brahman’s nature is light, so we must also admit that 
Brahman is satyasa^kalpa, and so on; for if not, the pas¬ 
sages in which those qualities are asserted would become 
purportless (15).—Moreover the Taittiriya passage only 
asserts so much, viz. the praklsarupati of Brahman, and 
does not deny other qualities (16).—And the passage ‘neti 
neti* will be discussed later on.—The ubhayalingatva of 
Brahman in the sense assigned above is asserted in many 
places of 5 ruti and Smriti (17).—Because Brahman although 
abiding in many places is not touched by their imperfec¬ 
tions, the similes of the reflected sun, of the ether limited 
by jars, &c., are applicable to it (18).—Should it be said 
that the illustration is not an appropriate one, because the 
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sun is apprehended in the water erroneously only while the 
antaryamin really abides within all things, and theiefore 
must be viewed as sharing their defects (19); wc reply that 
what the simile means to negative is merely that Brahman 
should, owing to its inherence in many places, participate in 
the increase, decrease, and so on, of its abodes. On this 
view both similes are appropriate (ao).—Analogous similes 
we observe to be employed in ordinary life, as when we 
compare a man to a lion (ax). 

Sutras 33-30 constitute, according to .Sankara, a new 
adhikarawa (VI), whose object it is to show that the clause 
‘not so, not so’ (neti neti; Bnhad&r.) negatives, not Brah¬ 
man itself, but only the two forms of Brahman described in 
the preceding part of the chapter. Sutras 23-26 further 
dwell on Brahman being in reality devoid of all distinctive 
attributes which are altogether due to the up&dhis. The 
last four Sutras return'to the question how, Brahman being 
one only, the souls are in so many places spoken of as 
different from it, and, two explanatory hypotheses having 
been rejected, the conclusion is arrived at that all difference 
is unreal, due to fictitious limiting adjuncts. 

According to R&minug-a, Sfitras 22 ff. continue the dis¬ 
cussion started in Sutra 11. How, the question is asked, can 
the ubhayalingatva of Brahman be maintained considering 
that the ‘ not so, not so ’ of the Brfhad&rawyaka denies of 
Brahman all the previously mentioned modes (prakara), so 
that it can only be called that which is (sanmfttra) ?—The 
reply given in Sutra 22 is that ‘not so, not so’ does not 
deny of Brahman the distinctive qualities or modes declared 
previously (for it would be sefiseless at first to teach them, 
and finally to deny them again 1 ), but merely denies the 
prakn'tait&vattva, the previously stated limited nature of 
Brahman, i. e. it denies that Brahman possesses’ only the 
previously mentioned qualifications. With this agrees, that 
subsequently to ‘ neti neti ’ Scripture itself enunciates 
further qualifications of Brahman.—That Brahman as stated 


1 All the mentioned inodes of Brahman are known from Scripture only, not 
from ordinary* experience. If the latter were the case, then, and then only, 
Scripture might at first refer to them * anuv&dena,’ and finally negative them. 
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above is not the object of any other means of proof but Scrip¬ 
ture is confirmed in Sutra 23, £ Scripture declares Brahman 
to be the non-manifest/—And the intuition (s&kshatkdra) 
of Brahman ensues only upon its sawradhana, i.e. upon its 
being perfectly pleased by the worshipper’s devotion, as 
Scripture and Smnti declare (24).—That this interpretation 
of ‘neti* is the right one, is likewise shown by the fact that in 
the same way as prak&ra, luminousness, ^vzcina, intelligence, 
&c., so also the quality of being differentiated by the world 
(prapa?X6avmsh*at&) is intuited as non-different, i.e. as like¬ 
wise qualifying Brahman; and that prakcLra, and so on, 
characterise Brahman, is known through repeated practice 
(on the part of Wshis like V&madeva) in the work of 
$a?#r&dhana mentioned before (215).—For all these reasons 
Brahtnan is connected with the infinite, i.e. the infinite 
number of auspicious qualities; for thus the twofold indica¬ 
tions (linga) met with in Scripture are fully justified (2 6 ).— 
In what relation, then, does the a£id vastu, i.e. the non- 
sentient matter, which, according to the BWhadira^yaka, 
is one of the forms of Brahman, stand to the latter ?—Non- 
sentient beings might, in the first place, be viewed as special 
arrangements (sa;^sth 4 navi^esh^^) of Brahman, as the coils 
are of the body of the snake; for Brahman is designated 
as both, i.e. sometimes as one with the world (Brahman is 
all this, &c.), sometimes as different from it (Let me enter 
into those elements, &c.) (27).—Or, in the second place, 
the relation of the two might be viewed as analogous to 
that of light and the luminous object which are two and 
yet one, both being fire (28).—Or, in the third place, the 
relation is like that stated before, i.e. the material world 
is, like the individual souls (whose case was discussed in 
II, 3, 43), a part— zmsa .—of Brahman (29, 30). 

Adhik. VII (31-37) explains how some metaphorical 
expressions, seemingly implying that there is something 
different from Brahman, have to be truly understood. 

Adhik. VIII (38-41) teaches that the reward of works is 
not, as Gaimini opines, the independent result of the works 
acting through the so called apiirva, but is allotted by the 
Lord. 
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PADA III. 

With the third pida of the second adhydya a new 
section of the work begins, whose task it is to describe 
how the individual soul is enabled by meditation on Brah¬ 
man to obtain final release. The first point to be deter¬ 
mined here is what constitutes a meditation on Brahman, 
and, more particularly, in what relation those parts of 
the Upanishads stand to each other which enjoin identical 
or partly identical meditations. The reader of the Upa¬ 
nishads cannot fail to observe that the texts of the different 
^dkh&s contain many chapters of similar, often nearly iden¬ 
tical, contents, and that in some cases the text of even one 
and the same s&kh& exhibits the same matter in more 
or less varied forms. , The reason of this clearly is that 
the common stock of religious and philosophical ideas 
which were in circulation at the time of the composition of 
the Upanishads found separate expression in the different 
priestly communities ; hence the same speculations, legends, 
&c. reappear in various places of the sacred Scriptures in 
more or less differing dress. Originally, when we may 
suppose the members of each Vedic school to have confined 
themselves to the study of their own sacred texts, the fact 
that the texts of other schools contained chapters of similar 
contents would hardly appear to call for special note or 
comment; not any more than the circumstance that the 
sacrificial performances enjoined on the followers of some 
particular j&khi were found described with greater or 
smaller modifications in the books of other i* 4 khds also. 
But already at a very early period, at any rate long before 
the composition of the Ved&nta-sutras in their present 
form, the Vedic theologians must have apprehended the 
truth that, in whatever regards sacrificial acts, one .r&khi may 
indeed safely follow its own texts, disregarding the texts 
of all other .r&kMs; that, however, all texts which aim at 
throwing light on the nature of Brahman and the relation 
to it of the human soul must somehow or other be com¬ 
bined into one consistent systematical whole equally valid 
for the followers of all Vedic schools. For, as we have had 
occasion to remark above, while acts may be performed 
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by different individuals in different ways, cognition is de¬ 
fined by the nature of the object cognised, and hence can 
be one only, unless it ceases to be true cognition. Hence 
the attempts, on the one hand, of discarding by skilful 
interpretation all contradictions met with in the sacred 
text, and, on the other hand, of showing what sections of 
the different Upanishads have to be viewed as teaching the 
same matter, and therefore must be combined in one medi¬ 
tation. The latter is the special task of the present p&da. 

Adhik. I and II (1-4; 5) are concerned with the question 
whether those vidyis, which are met with in identical or 
similar form in more than one sacred text, are to be con¬ 
sidered as constituting several vidyas, or one vidyi only. 
Sankara remarks that the question affects only those vidy&s 
whose object is the qualified Brahman; for the knowledge 
of the noil-qualified Brahman, which is of an absolutely 
uniform nature, can of course be one only wherever it is 
set forth. But things lie differently in those cases where 
the object of knowledge is the saguwam brahma or some 
outward manifestation of Brahman; for the qualities as 
well as manifestations of Brahman are many. Anticipating 
the subject of a later adhikarawa, we may take for an 
example the so-called S&«rfilyavidy& which is met with in 
Kh . Up. Ill, 14, again—in an abridged form—in Bri. Up. 
V, 6, and, moreover, in the tenth book of the Satapatha- 
br&hma;/a (X, 6, 3). The three passages enjoin a medita¬ 
tion on Brahman as possessing certain attributes, some of 
which are specified in all the three texts (as, for instance, 
manomayatva, bMrupatva), while others are peculiar to 
each separate passage (pr 4 ;/a^ariratva and satyasa;/zkalpatva, 
for instance, being mentioned in the KMndogya. Upanishad 
and 5 atapatha-brdhma;/a, but not in the B^hadaraz/yaka 
Upanishad, which, on its part, specifies sarvava^itva, not 
referred to in the two other texts). Here, then, there is room 
for a doubt whether the three passages refer to one object 
of knowledge or not. To the devout Veddntin the question 
is not a purely theoretical one, but of immediate practical 
interest. For if the three texts are to be held apart, there are 
three different meditations to be gone through; if, on the 
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other hand, the vidya is one only, all the different qualities 
of Brahman mentioned in the three passages have to be 
combined into one meditation.—The decision is here, as in 
all similar cases, in favour of the latter alternative. A 
careful examination of the three passages shows that the 
object of meditation is one only; hence the meditation also 
is one only, comprehending all the attributes mentioned in 
the three texts. 

Adhik. Ill (6-8) discusses the case of vidyds being really 
separate, although apparently identical. The examples 
selected are the udgithavidyds of the Kh&ndogya. Upanishad 
( 1 ,1-3) and the Bnhad&rawyaka Upanishad (I, 3), which, 
although showing certain similarities—such as bearing the 
same name and the udgitha being in both identified with 
pr<bra—yet are to be held apart, because the subject of the 
Kkkndogya. vidyd is not the whole udgitha but only the 
sacred syllable Om, while the Bnhaddrawyaka Upanishad 
represents the whole udgitha as the object of meditation. 

Sfitra 9 constitutes in Sankara's view a new adhikarawa 
(IV), proving that in the passage, ‘Let a man meditate’ 
(Kk. Up. I, 1, 1), the OAnkara and the udgitha stand in the 
relation of one specifying the other, the meaning being, 
‘Let a man meditate on that Owkdra which,’ &c.—Ac¬ 
cording to Rdmdnqga’s interpretation, which seems to fall 
in more satisfactorily with the form and the wording of the 
Sfitra, the latter merely furnishes an additional argument 
for the conclusion arrived at in the preceding adhikarawa.— 
Adhik. V (10) determines the unity of the so-called prd«a- 
vidyds and the consequent comprehension of the different 
qualities of the prd«a, which are mentioned in the different 
texts, within one meditation. 

Adhik. VI comprises, according to Sankara, the Sfitras 
11-13. The point to be settled is whether in all the medi¬ 
tations on Brahman all its qualities are to be included or 
only those mentioned in the special vidyd. The decision 
is that the essential and unaltex-able attributes of Brahman, 
such as bliss and knowledge, are to be taken into account 
everywhere, while those which admit of a more or less (as, 
for instance, the attribute of having joy for its head, men- 
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tioned in the Taitt. Up.) are confined to special medita¬ 
tions.—Adhik. VII (14, 15), according to Sankara, aims at 
proving that the object of Kzthz. Up. Ill, 10, 11 is one 
only, viz. to show that the highest Self is higher than 
everything, so that the passage constitutes one vidyll only. 
—Adhik. VIII (16, 17) determines, according to Sankara, 
that the Self spoken of in Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1 is not a lower 
form of the Self (the so-called stitratman), but the highest 
Self; the discussion of that point in this place being due to 
the wish to prove that the attributes of the highest Self 
have to be comprehended in the Aitareyaka meditation. 

According to R&manu^a the Sfttras 11-17 constitute a 
single adhikara^a whose subject is the same as that of 
Sankara’s sixth adhikara^a. Sutras 11-13 are, on the 
whole, explained as by Sankara; Sutra 12, however, is 
said to mean, ‘ Such attributes as having joy for its head, 
&c. are not to be viewed as qualities of Brahman, and 
therefore not to be included in every meditation; for if 
they were admitted as qualities, difference would be intro¬ 
duced into Brahman’s nature, and that would involve a 
more or less on Brahman’s part.’ Sfitras 14-17 continue 
the discussion of the passage about the priya^irastva.—If 
priya/irastva, &c. are not to be viewed as real qualities of 
Brahman, for what purpose does the text mention them ?— 
‘Because,’ Sutra 14 replies, ‘there is no other purpose, 
Scripture mentions them for the purpose of pious medita¬ 
tion.’—But how is it known that the Self of delight is the 
highest Self? (owing to which you maintain that having 
limbs, head, &c. cannot belong to it as attributes.)—* Be¬ 
cause,’ Siitra 15 replies, ‘theterm “Self”(itm&inandamaya) 
is applied to it.’—But in the previous parts of the chapter 
the term Self (in &tm& pr&zzamaya, &c.) is applied to non- 
Selfs also; how then do you know that in &tm& inanda- 
maya it denotes the real Self?—‘The term Self,’ S&tra 16 
replies, ‘ is employed here to denote the highest Self as in 
many other passages (&tm& Vcl idam eka, &c.), as we con¬ 
clude from the subsequent passage, viz. he wished, May I 
be many.’—But, an objection is raised, does not the con¬ 
text show that the term ‘ Self,’ which in all the preceding 
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clauses about the prawamaya, &c. denoted something other 
than the Self, does the same in anandamaya itman, and 
is not the context of greater weight than a subsequent 
passage?—To this question asked in the former half of 17 
(anvayftd iti £et) the latter half replies, * Still it denotes the 
Self, owing to the affirmatory statement,’ i. e. the fact of the 
highest Self having been affirmed in a previous passage, 
also, viz. II, 1, ‘ From that Self sprang ether.' 

Adhik. IX (18) discusses a minor point connected with 
the pr&«asa>»v&da.—The subject of Adhik. X (19) has 
been indicated already above under Adhik. I.—Adhik. XI 
(30-22) treats of a case of a contrary nature ; in Bri. Up. 
V, 5, Brahman is represented first as abiding in the sphere of 
the sun, and then as abiding within the eye; we therefore, 
in spite of certain counter-indications, have to do with two 
separate vidyas.—Adhik. XII (23) refers to a similar case ; 
certain attributes of Brahman mentioned in the R&n&ya.- 
niya-khila have not to be introduced into the corresponding 
jOSndogya vidya, because the stated difference of Brah¬ 
man’s abode involves difference of vidyd.—Adhik. XIII 
(24) treats of another instance of two vidyds having to be 
held apart. 

Adhik. XIV (25) decides that certain detached mantras 
and brdhma«a passages met with in the beginning of some 
Upanishads—as, for instance, a brdhma«a about the mahi- 
vrata ceremony at the beginning of the Aitareya-arawyaka 
—do, notwithstanding their position which seems to connect 
them with the brahmavidyd, not belong to the latter, since 
they show unmistakable signs of being connected with 
sacrificial acts. 

Adhik. XV (26) treats of the passages stating that the 
man dying in the possession of true knowledge shakes off 
all his good and evil deeds, and affirms -that a statement, 
made in some of those passages only, to the effect that the 
good and evil deeds pass over to the friends and enemies 
of the deceased, is valid for all the passages. 

Sutras 27-30 constitute, according to Sankara, two adhi- 
karawas of which the former (XVI; 27, 28) decides that the 
shaking off of the good and evil deeds takes place—not, as 
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the Kaush. Up. states, on the road to Brahman's world— 
but at the moment of the soul’s departure from the body; 
the Kaushitaki statement is therefore not to be taken 
literally.—The latter adhikara/^a (XVII; 39, 30) treats of 
the cognate question whether the soul that has freed itself 
from its deeds proceeds in all cases on the road of the gods 
(as said in the Kaush. Up.), or not. The decision is that he 
only whose knowledge does not pass beyond the saguwam 
brahma proceeds on that road, while the soul of him who 
knows the nirgu^am brahma becomes one with it without 
moving to any other place. 

The Sri-bhElshya treats the four Sutras as one adhikararaa 
whose two first Sutras are explained as by Sankara, while 
Sutra 39 raises an objection to the conclusion arrived at, 

‘ the going (of the soul on the path of the gods) has a sense 
only if the soul's freeing itself from its works takes place 
in both ways, i.e. partly at the moment of death, partly on 
the road to Brahman; for otherwise there would be a con¬ 
tradiction ' (the contradiction being that, if the soul's works 
were all shaken off at the moment of death, the subtle body 
would likewise perish at that moment, and then the bodi¬ 
less soul would be unable to proceed on the path of the 
gods).—To this Sutra 30 replies, * The complete shaking off 
of the works at the moment of death is possible, since 
matters of that kind are observed in Scripture/ i. e. since 
scriptural passages show that even he whose works are 
entirely annihilated, and who has manifested himself in his 
true shape, is yet connected with some kind of body ,* com¬ 
pare the passage, 1 parara ^yotir upasampadya svena rupe- 
;/&bhinishpadyate sa tatra paryeti krh/an ramamdnaA sa 
svar kd bhavati tasya sarveshu lokeshu k 4 ma£aro bhavati.' 
That subtle body is not due to karman, but to the soul's 
vidy&maLh&tmya.—That the explanation of the Sri-bhishya 
agrees with the text as well as Sankara's, a comparison of 
the two will show; especially forced is Sankara's explana¬ 
tion of * arthavattvam ubhayathi/ which is said to mean 
that there is arthavattva in one case, and non-arthavattva 
in the other case. 

The next Sutra (31) constitutes an adhikara/za (XVIII) 
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deciding that the road of the gods is followed not only by 
those knowing the vidyds which specially mention the 
going on that road, but by all who are acquainted with the 
sagu«a-vidyas of Brahman.—The explanation given in the 
.Srl-bhdshya (in which SGtras 31 and 3a have exchanged 
places) is similar, with the difference however that all who 
meditate on Brahman—without any reference to the dis¬ 
tinction of nirguwa and saguwa—proceed after death on the 
road of the gods. (The Sri-bhdshya reads ‘ sarveshdm,’ 
i. e. all worshippers, not ‘ sarv&sim,’ all sagu«a-vidy£s.) 

Adhik. XIX (3a) decides that, although the general effect 
of true knowledge is release from all forms of body, yet 
even such beings as have reached perfect knowledge may 
retain a body for the purpose of discharging certain offices. 
—In the .Sri-bh&shya, where the Sutra follows immediately 
on SGtra 30, the adhikarawa determines, in close connexion 
with 30, that, although those who know Brahman as a rule 
divest themselves of the gross body—there remaining only 
a subtle body which enables them to move—and no longer 
experience pleasure and pain, yet certain beings, although 
having reached the cognition of Brahman, remain invested 
with a gross body, and hence liable to pleasure and pain 
until they have fully performed certain duties. 

Adhik. XX (33) teaches that the negative attributes of 
Brahman mentioned in some vidy&s—such as its being not 

gross, not subtle, &c_are to be included in all meditations 

on Brahman.—Adhik. XXI (34) determines that K&tka. Up. 
Ill, x, and Mu. Up. Ill, 1, constitute one vidyd only, because 
both passages refer to the highest Brahman. According 
to RGmdnqga the SGtra contains a reply to an objection 
raised against the conclusion arrived at in the preceding 
SGtra.—Adhik. XXII (35, 36) maintains that the two 
passages, Bn. Up. Ill, 4 and III, 5, constitute one vidyi 
only, the object of knowledge being in both cases Brahman 
viewed as the inner Self of all.—Adhik. XXIII (37) on the 
contrary decides that the passage Ait. Ar. II, a, 4, 6 con¬ 
stitutes not one but two meditations.—Adhik. XXIV (38) 
again determines that the vidya of the True contained in 
Bn. Up. V, 4, 5, is one only—According to Rdmanu^a, 
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Stitras 35-38 constitute one adhikara^a only whose subject 
is the same as that of XXII according to .Sankara. 

Adhik. XXV (39) proves that the passages Kh . Up. 
VIII, 1 and B ri. Up. IV, 4, 22 cannot constitute onevidyi, 
since the former refers to Brahman as possessing qualities, 
while the latter is concerned with Brahman as destitute of 
qualities.—Adhik. XXVI (40, 41) treats, according to .San¬ 
kara, of a minor question connected with Kh . Up. V, 11 ff. 
—According to the .Sri-bMshya, Sutras 39-41 form one 
adhikara;*a whose first Sutra reaches essentially the same 
conclusion as .Sankara under 39. Sutras 40, 41 thereupon 
discuss a general question concerning the meditations on 
Brahman. The qualities, an opponent is supposed to re¬ 
mark, which in the two passages discussed are predicated of 
Brahman—such as vaiitva, satyakamatva, &c.—cannot be 
considered real (p£ram&rthika), since other passages (saesha 
neti neti, and the like) declare Brahman to be devoid of all 
qualities. Hence those qualities cannot be admitted into 
meditations whose purpose is final release.—To this objec¬ 
tion Sutra 40 replies, ‘(Those qualities) are not to be left out 
(from the meditations on Brahman), since (in the passages 
under discussion as well as in other passages) they are stated 
with emphasis 1 /—But, another objection is raised, Scrip¬ 
ture says that he who meditates on Brahman as satyak&ma, 
&c. obtains a mere perishable reward, viz. the world of the 
fathers, and similar results specified in Kh . Up. VIII, 2; 
hence, he who is desirous of final release, must not include 
those qualities of Brahman in his meditation.—To this ob¬ 
jection SQtra 41 replies, * Because that (i. e. the free roaming 
in all the worlds, the world of the fathers, &c.) is stated as 
proceeding therefrom (i. e. the approach to Brahman which 
is final release) in the case of (the soul) which has approached 
Brahman; ’ (therefore a person desirous of release, may 
include satyak&matva, &c. in his meditations.) 

1 R&m&nuo-a has here some strong remarks on the improbability of qualities 
emphatically attributed to Brahman, in more than one passage, having to be set 
aside in any meditation: ‘ Na Z*a m&t&pitrfsahasrebhyo * pi vatsalataraw 
j&slraw prat&rakavad ap&ram&rthikau nirasaniyau guwau pram&ttfcntar&prati- 
pannau &dare#opadi$ya sawsara/fcakraparivartanena pflrvam eva bambhramya- 
m&n&n mumukshiln bhftyo * pi bhramayitum alam.’ 
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Adhik. XXVII (42) decides that those meditations which 
are connected with certain matters forming constituent parts 
of sacrificial actions, are not to be considered as perma¬ 
nently requisite parts of the latter.—Adhik. XXVIII (43) 
teaches that, in a Bt'z". Up. passage and a similar Kh. Up. 
passage, V&yu and Prazza are not to be identified, but to be 
held apart.—Adhik. XXIX (44-52) decides that the fire- 
altars made of mind, &c., which are mentioned in the Agni- 
rahasya, do not constitute parts of the sacrificial action 
(so that the mental, &c. construction of the altar could 
optionally be substituted for the actual one), but merely 
subjects of meditations. 

Adhik. XXX (53,54) treats, according to Sankara, in the 
way of digression, of the question whether to the Self an 
existence independent of the body can be assigned, or not 
(as the Materialists maintain).—According to the Sri-bha- 
shya the adhikara«a does not refer to this wide question, 
but is concerned with a point more immediately connected 
with the meditations on Brahman, viz. the question as to 
the form under which, in those meditations, the Self of the 
meditating devotee has to be viewed. The two Sutras 
then have to be translated as follows: ‘ Some (maintain 
that the soul of the devotee has, in meditations, to be 
viewed as possessing those attributes only which belong to 
it in its embodied state, such as gnAtrztva. and the like), 
because the Self is (at the time of meditation) in the body.’ 
—The next Sutra rejects this view, ‘ This is not so, but the 
separate'dness (i. e. the pure isolated state in which the Self 
is at the time of final release when it is freed from all evil, 
&c.) (is to be transferred to the meditating Self), because 
that will be 1 the state (of the Self in the condition of final 
release).’ 

Adhik. XXXI (55,56) decides that meditations connected 
with constituent elements of the sacrifice, such as the 
udgitha, are, in spite of difference of svara in the udgitha, 
&c., valid, not only for that .sakha in which the medita¬ 
tion actually is met with, but for all rAkhis.—Adhik. 

1 The .Sit-bhUsliya as well as several other commentaries reads tadbh&va- 
bbftvitv&t for .Sankara's tadbhSvitbhlLvitvit. 
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XXXII (57) decides that the Vai.?v&nara Agni of Kh. Up. 
V, ii ff. is to be meditated upon as a whole, not in his 
single parts.—Adhilc. XXXIII (58) teaches that those 
meditations which refer to one subject, but as distinguished 
by different qualities, have to be held apart as different 
meditations. Thus the daharavidy&, 5 ^ilyavidy 4 , &c. 
remain separate. 

Adhik. XXXIV (59) teaches that those meditations on 
Brahman for which the texts assign one and the same fruit 
are optional, there being no reason for their being cumu¬ 
lated.—Adhik. XXXV (60) decides that those meditations, 
on the other hand, which refer to special wishes may be 
cumulated or optionally employed according to choice.— 
Adhik. XXXVI (61-66) extends this conclusion to the 
meditations connected with constituent elements of action, 
such as the udgitha. 


PAda IV. 

Adhik. I (1-17) proves that the knowledge of Brahman 
is not kratvartha, i. e. subordinate to action, but indepen¬ 
dent.—Adhik. II (18-20) confirms this conclusion by show¬ 
ing that the state of the pravr&gins is enjoined by the 
sacred law, and that for them vidyd only is prescribed, 
not action.—Adhik. Ill (21,22) decides that certain clauses 
forming part of vidy&s are not mere stutis (arthavfidas), but 
themselves enjoin the meditation.—The legends recorded 
in the Ved 4 nta-texts are not to be used as subordinate 
members of acts, but have the purpose of glorifying—as 
arthav&das—the injunctions with which they are connected 
(Adhik. IV, 23, 24).—For all these reasons the urdhvare- 
tasa h require no actions but only knowledge (Adhik. V, 
25).—Nevertheless the actions enjoined by Scripture, such 
as sacrifices, conduct of certain kinds, &c., are required as 
conducive to the rise of vidy& in the mind (Adhik. VI, 26, 
27).—Certain relaxations, allowed by Scripture, of the laws 
regarding food, are meant only for cases of extreme need 
(Adhik. VII, 28-31).—The Irramakarm&m are obligatory- 
on him also who does not strive after mukti (Adhik. VIII, 
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32-35) —Those also who, owing to poverty and so on, are 
anirrama have claims to vidya (Adhik. IX, 36- 39)" An 
urdhvaretas cannot revoke his vow (Adhik. X, 40)•—Ex¬ 
piation of the fall of an urdhvaretas (Adhik. XI, 4 ^, 4 ^)- 
Exclusion of the fallen firdhvaretas in certain cases (Adhik. 
XII, 43).—Those meditations, which are connected with 
subordinate members of the sacrifice, are the business of 
the priest, not of the ya^amina (Adhik. XIII, 44-46). 

B ri. Up. Ill, 5, x enjoins mauna as a third in addition to 
balya and pA«<fitya (Adhik. XIV, 47-49).—By Mlya is to 
be understood a childlike innocent state of mind (Adhik. 
XV, 50). 

Shtras 51 and 5a discuss, according to RAmAnug-a, the 
question when the vidya, which is the result of the means 
described in III, 4, arises. Sfitra 51 treats of that vidyA 
whose result is mere exaltation (abhyudaya), and states 
that ‘ it takes place in the present life, if there is not 
present an obstacle in the form of a prabalakarmAntara (in 
which latter case the vidyA arises later only), on account of 
Scripture declaring this (in various passages).’—Sutra 52, 
‘Thus there is also absence of a definite rule as to (the 
time of origination of) that knowledge whose fruit is release, 
it being averred concerning that one also that it is in the 
same condition (i.e. of sometimes having an obstacle, some¬ 
times not).—.Sankara, who treats the two Sutras as two 
adhikarawas, agrees as to the explanation of 51, while, 
putting a somewhat forced interpretation on 5*» he makes 
it out to mean that a more or less is possible only in the 
case of the sagu«a-vidyAs. 

FOURTH ADHYAYA. 

PAda I. 

Adhikarawa I (1, a).—The meditation on the Atman 
enjoined by Scripture is not an act to be accomplished once 
only, but is to be repeated again and again. 

Adhik. II (3).—The devotee engaged in meditation- on 
Brahman is to view it as constituting his own Self. 
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Adhik. Ill (4).—To the rule laid down in the preceding 
adhikara;/a the so-called pratikopAsanas, i.e. those medita¬ 
tions in which Brahman is viewed under a symbol or out¬ 
ward manifestation (as, for instance, mano brahmety up&sita) 
constitute an exception, i.e. the devotee is not to consider 
the pratika as constituting his own Self. 

Adhik. IV (5).—In the pratikopSsanas the pratika is to 
be meditatively viewed as being one with Brahman, not 
Brahman as being one with the pratika.—Rlminu^a takes 
Sutra 5 as simply giving a reason for the decision arrived 
at under Sutra 4, and therefore as not constituting a new 
adhikara^a. 

Adhik. V (6).—In meditations connected with constitu- 
tives of sacrificial works (as, for instance, ya evisau tapati 
tam udgitham up&sita) the idea of the divinity, &c. is to be 
transferred to the sacrificial item, not vice versi- In the 
example quoted, for instance, theudgitha is to be vieued as 
Aditya, not Aditya as the udgitha. 

Adhik. VI (7-10).—The devotee is to carry on his medi¬ 
tations in a sitting posture.—Sankara maintains that this 
rule does not apply to those meditations whose result is 
sawzyagdarrana; but the Sutra gives no hint to that effect. 

Adhik. VII (11).—The meditations maybe carried on at any 
time, and in any place, favourable to concentration of mind. 

Adhik. VIII (is).—The meditations are to be continued 
until death.—Sankara again maintains that those medita¬ 
tions which lead to sa^yagdawana are excepted. 

Adhik. IX (13).—When through those meditations the 
knowledge of Brahman has been reached, the vidv&n is no 
longer affected by the consequences of either past or future 
evil deeds. 

Adhik. X (14).—Good deeds likewise lose their efficiency. 
—The literal translation of the Sfitra is, 4 There is likewise 
non-attachment (to the vidvdn) of the other (i.e. of the 
deeds other than the evil ones, i. e. of good deeds), but on 
the fall (of the body, i.e. when death takes place).* The 
last words of the Sutra, ‘ but on the fall,’ are separated by 
.Sankara from the preceding part of the Sutra and interpreted 
to mean, * when death takes place (there results mukti of 
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the vidv4n, who through his knowledge has freed himself 
from the bonds of works)/—According to R&m&nufa the 
whole Sfttra simply means, 1 There is likewise non-attach¬ 
ment of good deeds (not at once when knowledge is 
reached), but on the death of the vidvdn V 

Adhik. XI (15).—The non-operation of works stated in 
the two preceding adhikara^as holds good only in the case 
of ancirabdhak&rya works, i. e. those works which have not 
yet begun to produce their effects, while it does not extend 
to the&rabdhak&rya works on which the present existence of 
the devotee depends. 

Adhik. XII (id, 17).—From the rule enunciated in Adhik. 
X are excepted such sacrificial performances as are enjoined 
permanently (nitya): so, for instance, the agnihotra, for 
they promote the origination of knowledge. 

Adhik. XIII (18).—The origination of knowledge is 
promoted also by such sacrificial works as are not accom¬ 
panied with the knowledge of the upisanas referring to the 
different members of those works. 

Adhik. XIV (19).—The drabdhaldrya works have to be 
worked out fully by the fruition of their effects; whereupon 
the vidv 4 n becomes united with Brahman.—The 4 bhoga ' 
of the Sfttra is, according to Sankara, restricted to the 
present existence of the devotee, since the complete know¬ 
ledge obtained by him destroys the nescience which other¬ 
wise would lead to future embodiments. According to 
R 4 m 4 nu^a a number of embodied existences may have to 
be gone through before the effects of the 4 rabdhak 4 rya 
works are exhausted. 


Pada II. 

This and the two remaining pddas of the fourth adhy&ya 
describe the fate of the vidvdn after death. According to 
Sankara we have to distinguish the vidv 4 n who possesses 
the highest knowledge, viz. that he is one with the highest 


1 Nanu vidushojcpi setikartavyat&kopftsanamrvmtaye vmh/yaim&diphalS- 
nLsh/^ny eva kathaw tesh&jw virodh&d vin&ra u^yate. Tati&ha p&te tv iti. 
.Sartrap&te tu tesh&w vinlra^ jartrap&tM firdhvaw tu vidyftnngu//adnsh*a- 
phal&ni snkrtt&ni na-ryantity artha/fc. 
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Brahman, and the vidv&n who knows only the lower Brah¬ 
man, and have to refer certain Sutras to the former and 
others to the latter. According to R&m&nu^a the vidv&n 
is one only. 

Adhik. I, II, III (1-6),—On the death of the vidv 4 n (i.e. 
of him who possesses the lower knowledge, according to 
.Sankara) his senses are merged in the manas, the manas in 
the chief vital air (prd/sa), the vital air in the individual 
soul (glva), the soul in the subtle elements.—According to 
R&m&nu^a the combination (sampatti) of the senses with 
the manas, &c. is a mere conjunction (sa;/*yoga), not a 
merging (laya). 

Adhik. IV (7).—The vidvftn (i.e. according to Sankara, 
he who possesses the lower knowledge) and the avidv&n, 
i.e. he who does not possess any knowledge of Brahman, 
pass through the same stages (i.e. those described hitherto) 
up to the entrance of the soul, together with the subtle 
elements, and so on into the nidis .—The vidvcln also 
remains connected with the subtle elements because he has 
not yet completely destroyed avidyi, so that the immor¬ 
tality which Scripture ascribes to him (am^ztatva^ hi vidv&n 
abhya^nute) is only a relative one.—Ramdnu^a quotes the 
following text regarding the immortality of the vidvin: 

* Yad& sarve pramu^yante kdmd ye*sya hridi sthit&A 
atha martyo*mnto bhavaty atra brahma samamute/ 
and explains that the immortality which is here ascribed to 
the vidv&n as soon as he abandons all desires can only 
mean the destruction—mentioned in the preceding p&da— 
of all the effects of good and evil works, while the 4 reaching 
of Brahman ’ can only refer to the intuition of Brahman 
vouchsafed to the meditating devotee. 

Adhik. V (8~i 1) raises, according to Sankara, the ques¬ 
tion whether the subtle elements of which Scripture says 
that they are combined with the highest deity (te^-aA 
paras ykm devat&y&m) are completely merged in the latter 
or not. The answer is that a complete absorption of the 
elements takes place only when final emancipation is 
reached; that, on the other hand, as long as the sa^s&ra 
state lasts, the elements, although somehow combined with 
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Brahman, remain, distinct so as to be able to form new 
bodies for the soul. 

According to R&m&mg'a the Sutras 8-n do not con¬ 
stitute a new adhikara«a, but continue the discussion of 
the point mooted in 7. The immortality there spoken of 
does not imply the separation of the soul from the body, 
< because Scripture declares sawsdra, i. e. embodiedness up 
to the reaching of Brahman ’ (tasya t£vad eva kvcz.ni y 4 van 
na vimokshye atha sampatsye) (8). That the soul after 
having departed from the gross body is not disconnected 
from the subtle elements, is also proved hereby, that the 
subtle body accompanies it, as is observed from authority 1 
(9) —Hence the immortality referred to in the scriptural 
passage quoted is not effected by means of the total 
destruction of the body (10). 

Adhik. VI (13-14) is of special importance.—According 
to .Sankara the SGtras now turn from the discussion of the 
departure of him who possesses the lower knowledge only to 
the consideration of what becomes of him who has reached 
the higher knowledge. So far it has been taught that in the 
case of relative immortality (ensuing on the apara vidy£) 
the subtle elements, together with the senses and so on, 
depart from the body of the dying devotee; this implies at 
the same time that they do not depart from the body of 
the dying sage who knows himself to be one with Brahman. 
—Against this latter implied doctrine S&tra 1 a is supposed 
to formulate an objection. * If it be said that the departure 
of the pr£«as from the body of the dying sage is denied 
(viz. in B ri. Up. IV, 4,5, na tasya pr 4«4 utkrimanti, of him 
the pr4#as do not pass out); we reply that in that passage 
the genitive “ tasya ” has the sense of the ablative “ tasm 4 t,” 
so that the sense of the passage is, “ from him, i. e. from the 
^•tva of the dying sage, the pr 4 #as do not depart, but 
remain with it.”'—This objection Sankara supposes to be 
disposed of in Sfttra 13. ‘By some there is given a clear 
denial of the departure of the prawas in the case of the 

1 Upalabhyate hi devajtnena pantbit ga^Mato vidushas tam pratibruyat 
satyam brdyitd iti/iandramasSt sawv&davo/fcaaena ,farirasadbh&va.4, ata h sflkshma- 
jarlram anuvartate. 
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dying sage/ viz. in the passage Bn. Up. Ill, a, u, where 
Ya^v/avalkya instructs Artabhiga that, when this man dies, 
the pranas do not depart from it (asmdt; the context 
showing that asmdt means ‘from it/ viz. from the body, 
and not ‘ from him/ viz. the ^Iva).—The same view is, 
moreover, confirmed by Smnti passages. 

According to Ramdnu^a the three Sutras forming San¬ 
kara’s sixth adhikarawa do not constitute a new adhikara//a 
at all, and, moreover, have to be combined into two Sutras. 
The topic continuing to be discussed is the utkrdnti of the 
vidvdn. If, Sfttra i% says, the utkranti of the prd/*as is not 
admitted, on the ground of the denial supposed to be 
contained in BrL Up. IV, 4, 5; the reply is that the sense 
of the tasya there is * .rdririt ’ (so that the passage means, 
‘from him, i.e. the £iva, the pranas do not depart’); for 
this is clearly shown by the reading of some, viz. the 
Madhyandinas, who, in their text of the passage, do not 
read‘tasya’ but ‘tasmdt.’—With reference to the instruc¬ 
tion given by Ya^avalkya to Artabh&ga, it is to be 
remarked that nothing there shows the ‘ ayam purusha ’ to 
be the sage who knows Brahman.—And, finally, there are 
Smrfti passages declaring that the sage also when dying 
departs from the body. 

Adhik. VII and VIII (15,16) teach, according to Sankara, 
that, on the death of him who possesses the higher know¬ 
ledge, his pr&was, elements, &c. are merged in Brahman, so 
as to be no longer distinct from it in any way. 

According to Rdmdnu^a the two Sutras continue the 
teaching about the pranas, bhfitas, &c. of the vidvan in 
general, and declare that they are finally merged in Brah¬ 
man, not merely in the way of conjunction (saz^yoga), but 
completely x . 

Adhik. IX (17).—Sankara here returns to the owner of 
the apard vidyd, while Rdmdnu^a continues the description 
of the utkrdnti of his vidvdn.—The £*iva of the dying man 


1 When the ^iva has passed out of the body and ascends to the world of 
Brahman, it remains enveloped by the subtle body until it reaches the river 
VjgnnL There it divests itself of the subtle body, and the latter is merged in 
Brahman. 
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passes into the heart, and thence departs out of the body by 
means of the nMs; the vidvAn by means of the nidi called 
sushum«A, the avidvAn by means of some other nidi. 

Adhik. X (i8,19).—The departing soul passes up to the 
sun by means of a ray of light which exists at night as well 
as during day. 

Adhik. XI (so, 31).— Also that vidvAn who dies during 
the dakshiwAyana reaches Brahman. 

PAda III. 

Adhik. I, II, III (1-3) reconcile the different accounts 
given in the Upanishads as to the stations of the way which 
leads the vidvAn up to Brahman. 

Adhik. IV (4-6).—By the ‘ stations ’ we have, however, to 
understand not only the subdivisions of the way but also 
the divine beings which lead the soul on. 

The remaining part of the pAda is by .Sankara divided 
into two adhikara«as. Of these the former one (7-14) 
teaches that the Brahman to which the departed soul is led 
by the guardians of the path of the gods is not the highest 
Brahman, but the effected (kArya) or qualified (sagu«a) 
Brahman. This is the opinion propounded in SAtras 7-11 by 
BAdari, and, finally, accepted by .Sankara in his commentary 
on Sutra 14. In Sfttras 13-14 Gaimini defends the opposite 
view, according to which the soul of the vidvAn goes to the 
highest Brahman, not to the kAryam brahma But Gai- 
mini’s view, although set forth in the latter part of the 
adhikarawa, is, according to Sankara, a mere pfirvapaksha, 
while BAdari’s opinion represents the siddhAnta.—The 
latter of the two adhikarawas (VI of the whole pAda; 15,16) 
records the opinion of BAdarAya«a on a collateral question, 
viz. whether, or not, all those who worship the effected Brah¬ 
man are led to it. The decision is that those only are 
guided to Brahman who have not worshipped it under a 
pratika form. 

According to RAmAnu^a, Sfttras 7-1 6 form one adhikarawa 
only, in which the views of BAdari and of Gaimini represent 
two purvapakshas, while Bddarayawa’s opinion is adopted 
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as the siddhinta. The question is whether the guardians 
of the path lead to Brahman only those who worship the 
effected Brahman, i.e. Hirazzyagarbha, or those who worship 
the highest Brahman, or those who worship the individual 
soul as free from Praknti, and having Brahman for its Self 
(ye pratyagatmana^z prakrztiviyuktaw brahmitmakam upa- 
sate).—The first view is maintained by Bidari in Sutra 7, 
‘The guardians lead to Brahman those who worship the 
effected Brahman, because going is possible towards the 
latter only;’ for no movement can take place towards the 
highest and as such omnipresent Brahman.—The explana¬ 
tion of Sfttra 9 is similar to that of Sankara ; but more clearly 
replies to the objection (that, if Hira*zyagarbha were meant 
in the passage, ‘ purusho*minava/z sa etin brahma gama- 
yati,* the text would read ‘sa et&n brahmizzam gamayati’) 
that Hirazzyagarbha is called Brahman on account of his 
nearness to Brahman, i.e. on account of his prathama^atva.— 
The explanation of io, 11 is essentially the same as in San¬ 
kara; so also of 13-14. —The siddhinta view is established 
in SCltra 13, ‘ It is the opinion of Bidariyazza that it,i.e. the 
ga/za of the guardians, leads to Brahman those who do not 
take their stand on what is pratika, i.e. those who worship 
the highest Brahman, and those who meditate on the indi¬ 
vidual Self as dissociated from prakrzti, and having Brahman 
for its Self, but not those who worship Brahman under 
pratikas. For both views—that of Caimini as well as that 
of B&dari—are faulty.’ The k&rya view contradicts such 
passages as ‘ asmi£ A/zaririt samutthiya parazzz ^yotir upa- 
sampadya/ &c.; the para view, such passages as that in the 
pa^Mgni-vidyi, which declares that ya ittlia m vidu/z, i.e. 
those who know the pa&6&gni-vidy&, are also led up to 
Brahman. 


PAda IV. 

Adhik. I (1-3) returns, according to Sankara, to the 
owner of the pari vidyi, and teaches that, when on his 
death his soul obtains final release, it does not acquire any 
new characteristics, but merely manifests itself in its true 
nature.—The explanation given by Ramanuja is essentially 
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the same, but of course refers to that vidv&n whose going to 
Brahman had been described in the preceding p£da. 

Adhik. II (4) determines that the relation in which the 
released soul stands to Brahman is that of avibh&ga, non¬ 
separation. This, on .Sankara's view, means absolute non¬ 
separation, identity.—According to RAmfinu^a the question 
to be considered is whether the released soul views itself as 
separate (prz'thagbhuta) from Brahman, or as non-separate 
because being a mode of Brahman. The former view is 
favoured by those Sruti and SmWti passages which speak 
of the soul as being with, or equal to, Brahman ; the latter 
by such passages as tat tvam asi and the like 1 . 

Adhik. Ill (5-7) discusses the characteristics of the re¬ 
leased soul (i.e. of the truly released soul, according to 
.Sankara). According to Caimini the released soul, when 
manifesting itself in its true nature, possesses all those quali¬ 
ties which in Kh. Up. VIII, 7,1 and other places are ascribed 
to Brahman, such as apahatap&pmatva, satyasawkalpatva, 
&c., aijvarya.—According to Auiulomi the only character¬ 
istic of the released soul is Aaitanya.—According to Bddar&- 
yana the two views can be combined (Sankara remarking 
that satyasawzkalpatva, &c. are ascribed to the released soul 
vyavaharapekshaya). 

Adhik. IV (8-9) returns, according to Sankara, to the 
apard vidya, and discusses the question whether the soul of 


1 Kim ayaw para m ^yotir upasampanna/i sarvabandhavinirmukta/z pratya- 
gatma svatmana^ paramitmana^ przthagbhutam anubhavati uta tatprakarataya 
tadavibhaktam iti viraye so a yaute sarv&n k&man saha brahmawS vipaivfcita 
pajya>& pajyate rukmavarwa^ kartaram \s&m purushaw brahmayoniw tadS. 
vidvan pu«yap&pe vidhtiya nira%anaA paramav/ samyam upaiti idaw ^auam 
upasritya mama sadharmyam igat&k sarve a pi nopa^ayante pralayena vyathanti 
£ety&dirratismntibhyo muktasya parewa sahityasamyasadharmyavagamat 
pnthagbhfitam anubhavatlti prapte n/tyate. Avibhageneti. Parasmad brahma- 
nzh svatminam avibhagen anubhavati mnkta^. ICuta h. Dmh/atv&t. Para/w 
brahmopasampadya nivnttavidyatirodhanasya yatbatathyena svatmano dr/shra- 
tvat. Sv&tmana/i svarupa/^ hi tat tvam asy ayam atmd brahma aitad&tmyam 
ida m sarva m sarva m khalv idavi brahmetyadisamanadhikara/zyanirdeyai^ ya 
atmani tishMan atmano a ntaro yam atmd na veda yasyatma sarira;// ya 
atmanam antaro yamayati atmantaryamy amnta/* anta h pravisk&ufc jasta 
,fan&n£m ityadibhis kz. paramatmatmakaw ta^Mariiata,ya tatprakarabhutam iti 
pratipaditam. avasthiter iti kasakr/tsnety atrato * vibhagenaha//* brahmasmity 
evanubhavati. 
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the pious effects its desires by its mere determination, or 
uses some other means. The former alternative is ac¬ 
cepted.—According to R&manug-a the adhikara;*a simply 
continues the consideration of the state of the released, 
begun in the preceding adhikarawa. Of the released soul it 
is said in Kh. Up. VIII, 13, 3 that after it has manifested 
itself in its true nature it moves about playing and rejoicing 
with women, carriages, and so on. The question then arises 
whether it effects all this by its mere sa///kalpa (it having 
been shown in the preceding adhikarawa that the released 
soul is, like the Lord, satyasamkalpa), or not. The answer 
is in favour of the former alternative, on account of the 
explicit declaration made in KJu Up. VIII, 3, e By his mere 
will the fathers come to receive him.' 

Adhik. V (10-14) decides that the released are embodied 
or disembodied according to their wish and will. 

Adhik. VI (11, ia) explains how the soul of the released 
can animate several bodies at the same time.—Sutra 1 3 gives, 
according to .Sankara,the additional explanation that those 
passages which declare the absence of all specific cognition 
on the part of the released soul do not refer to the partly 
released soul of the devotee, but either to the soul in the 
state of deep sleep (sv&pyaya = sushupti), or to the fully 
released soul of the sage (sampatti = kaivalya).—R&mzlnuga 
explains that the passages speaking of absence of conscious¬ 
ness refer either to the state of deep sleep, or to the time 
of dying (sampatti = mara^am according to 4 v&n manasi 
sampadyate,’ &c.). 

Adhik. VII (17-31).—The released^ivas participate in all 
the perfections and powers of the Lord, with the exception 
of the power of creating and sustaining the world. They 
do not return to new forms of embodied existence. 

After having, in this way, rendered ourselves acquainted 
with the contents of the Brahma-sutras according to the 
views of Sankara as well as Rdmdnu^a, we have now 
to consider the question which of the two modes of 
interpretation represents—or at any rate more closely 
approximates to—the true meaning of the Sutras. That 
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few of the Sfitras are intelligible if taken by themselves, we 
have already remarked above; but this does not exclude 
the possibility of our deciding with a fair degree of cer¬ 
tainty which of the two interpretations proposed agrees 
better with the text, at least in a certain number of cases. 

We have to note in the first place that, in spite of very 
numerous discrepancies,—of which only the more important 
ones have been singled out in the conspectus of contents,— 
the two commentators are at one as to the general drift of 
the Sfttras and the arrangement of topics. As a rule, the 
adhikara^as discuss one or several Vedic passages bearing 
upon a certain point of the system, and in the vast majority 
of cases the two commentators agree as to which are the 
special texts referred to. And. moreover, in a very large 
number of cases the agreement extends to the interpreta¬ 
tion to be put on those passages and on the Sutras. This 
far-reaching agreement certainly tends to inspire us with a 
certain confidence as to the existence of an old tradition 
concerning the meaning of the Sutras on which the bulk of 
the interpretations of .Sankara as well as of R&mctnqga are 
based. 

But at the same time we have seen that, in a not incon¬ 
siderable number of cases, the interpretations of Sankara 
and R&m&nu^a diverge more or less widely, and that 
the Sfitras affected thereby are, most of them, especially 
important because bearing on fundamental points of the 
Ved&nta system. The question then remains which of the 
two interpretations is entitled to preference. 

Regarding a small number of Sutras I have already (in 
the conspectus of contents) given it as my opinion that 
R&tn&nu^a’s explanation appears to be more worthy of 
consideration. We meet, in the first place, with a number 
of cases in which the two commentators agree as to the 
literal meaning of a Sfitra, but where .Sankara sees him¬ 
self reduced to the necessity of supplementing his inter¬ 
pretation by certain additions and reservations of his own 
for which the text gives no occasion, while R&m&nu^a is 
able to take the Sfitra as it stands. To exemplify this 
remark, I again direct attention to all those Sfttras which in 
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clear terms represent the individual soul as something dif¬ 
ferent from the highest soul, and concerning which .Sankara 
is each time obliged to have recourse to the plea of the 
Sutra referring, not to what is true in the strict sense of 
the word, but only to what is conventionally looked upon as 
true. It is, I admit, not altogether impossible that .San¬ 
kara’s interpretation should represent the real meaning of 
the Sfltras; that the latter, indeed, to use the terms em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Deussen, should for the nonce set forth an 
exoteric doctrine adapted to the common notions of man¬ 
kind, which, however, can be rightly understood by him 
only to whose mind the esoteric doctrine is all the while 
present. This is not impossible, I say; but it is a point 
which requires convincing proofs before it can be allowed.— 
We have had, in the second place, to note a certain number 
of adhikarawas and Sfttras concerning whose interpretation 
.Sankara and Rim&nqga disagree altogether; and we have 
seen that not unfrequently the explanations given by the 
latter commentator appear to be preferable because falling 
in more easily with the words of the text. The most 
striking instance of this is afforded by the 13th adhikarawa 
of II, 3, which treats of the size of the ^iva, and where 
Rlmdnu^a’s explanation seems to be decidedly superior to 
.Sankara's, both if we look to the arrangement of the whole 
adhikarawa and to the wording of the single Sutras. The 
adhikarawa is, moreover, a specially important one, be¬ 
cause the nature of the view held as to the size of the indi¬ 
vidual soul goes far to settle the question what kind of 
Ved&nta is embodied in B 4 darftya«a’s work. 

But it will be requisite not only to dwell on the interpre¬ 
tations of a few detached Stitras, but to make the attempt 
at least of forming some opinion as to the relation of the 
Vedanta-sutras as a whole to the chief distinguishing 
doctrines of Sankara as well as R&m&nu^a. Such an 
attempt may possibly lead to very slender positive results; 
but in the present state of the enquiry even a merely 
negative result, viz. the conclusion that the SCitras do not 
teach particular doctrines found in them by certain com¬ 
mentators, will not be without its value. 
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The first question we wish to consider in some detail Is 
whether the SCitras in any way favour .Sankara's doctrine 
that -we have to distinguish a twofold knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, a higher knowledge which leads to the immediate 
absorption, on death, of the individual soul in Brahman, 
and a lower knowledge which raises its owner merely to an 
exalted form of individual existence. The adhy&ya first to 
be considered in this connexion is the fourth one. According 
to Sankara the three latter pidas of that adhyaya are 
chiefly engaged in describing the fate of him who dies in 
the possession of the lower knowledge, while two sections 
(IV, a, 13-14; IV, 4, 1-7) tell us what happens to him 
who, before his death, had risen to the knowledge of 
the highest Brahman. According to R&m&nqga, on the 
other hand, the three pidas, referring throughout to one 
subject only, give an uninterrupted account of the succes¬ 
sive steps by which the soul of him who knows the Lord 
through the Upanishads passes, at the time of death, out of 
the gross body which it had tenanted, astends to the world 
of Brahman, and lives there for ever without returning into 
the sawzs&ra. 

On an a priori view of the matter it certainly appears 
somewhat strange that the concluding section of the SCitras 
should be almost entirely taken up with describing the fate 
of him who has after all acquired an altogether inferior 
knowledge only, and has remained shut out from the true 
sanctuary of Ved&ntic knowledge, while the fate of the fully 
initiated is disposed of in a few occasional SCitras. It is, I 
think, not too much to say that no unbiassed student of 
the SCitras would—before having allowed himself to be 
influenced by .Sankara’s interpretations—imagine for a 
moment that the solemn words, * From thence is no return, 
from thence is no return,’ with which the SCitras conclude, 
are meant to describe, not the lasting condition of him who 
has reached final release, the highest aim of man, but 
merely a stage on the way of that soul which is engaged in 
the slow progress of gradual release, a stage which is 
indeed greatly superior to any earthly form of existence, 
but yet itself belongs to the essentially fictitious sawsdra, 
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and as such remains infinitely below the bliss of true mukti. 
And this k priori impression—which, although no doubt 
significant, could hardly be appealed to as decisive—is 
confirmed by a detailed consideration of the two sets of 
Sfitras which Sankara connects with the knowledge of the 
higher Brahman. How these Stitras are interpreted by 
Sankara and R&m&nu ga has been stated above in the con¬ 
spectus of contents; the points which render the interpre¬ 
tation given by R&jm&nu^ga more probable are as follows. 
With regard to IV, 2, 12-14, we have to note, in the first 
place, the circumstance—relevant although not decisive in 
itself—that Stitra 12 does not contain any indication of a 
new topic being introduced. In the second place, it can 
hardly be doubted that the text of Stitra 13,‘spash/o hy 
ekeshdm/ is more appropriately understood, with R&m&- 
nu^a, as furnishing a reason for the opinion advanced in 
the preceding Sfitra, than—with .Sankara—as embodying 
the refutation of a previous statement (in which latter case 
we should expect not ‘hi’ but *tu’). And, in the third 
place, the ‘eke/ i.e. ‘some/ referred to in Sfttra 13 would, 
on .Sankara’s interpretation, denote the very same persons 
to whom the preceding Sfitra had referred, viz. the 
followers of the Kd^va-^ikhd (the two Vcdic passages 
referred to in 12 and 13 being Bri. Up. IV, 4, 5, and III, 2, 
11, according to the K&mra recension); while it is the 
standing practice of the Stitras to introduce, by means of the 
designation ' eke,’ members of Vedic .y&kh&s, teachers, &c. 
other than those alluded to in the preceding Sutras. With 
this practice R&m&nq^a’s interpretation, on the other hand, 
fully agrees; for, according to him, the * eke ’ are the M&- 
dhyandinas, whose reading in Bri. Up. IV, 4, 5, viz. c tasm&t,’ 
clearly indicates that the ‘ tasya ’ in the corresponding 
passage of the K 4 ;zvas denotes the £&rira, i.e. the ^iva. 
I think it is not saying too much that .Sankara’s explana¬ 
tion, according to which the f eke ’ would denote the very 
same Kcl/was to whom the preceding Sfttra had referred— 
so that the K&;*vas would be distinguished from themselves 
as it were—is altogether impossible. 

The result of this closer consideration of the first set of 
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Sutras, alleged by Sankara to concern the owner of the 
higher knowledge of Brahman, entitles us to view with some 
distrust .Sankara's- assertion that another set also—IV, 4, 
1-7—has to be detached from the general topic of the 
fourth adhyiya, and to be understood as depicting the 
condition of those who have obtained final absolute release. 
And the Stitras themselves do not tend to weaken this 
preliminary want of confidence. In the first place their 
wording also gives no indication whatever of their having 
to be separated from what precedes as well as what follows. 
And, in the second place, the last Sfitra of the set (7) 
obliges .Sankara to ascribe to his truly released souls 
qualities which clearly cannot belong to them; so that 
he finally is obliged to make the extraordinary state¬ 
ment that those qualities belong to them 4 vyavahiripe- 
kshayi,' while yet the purport of the whole adhikarawa is 
said to be the description of the truly released sohl for 
which no vyavahira exists! Very truly .Sankara's com¬ 
mentator here remarks, ‘atra ke£in muhyanti akha^da- 
^inmitra^inin muktasyi^anibhivat kuta i^inika- 
dharmayogaA,' and the way in which thereupon he himself 
attempts to get over the difficulty certainly does not 
improve matters. 

In connexion with the two passages discussed, we meet 
in the fourth adhyiya with another passage, which indeed 
has no direct bearing on the distinction of apari and pari 
vidyd, but may yet be shortly referred to in this place as 
another and altogether undoubted instance of Sankara's 
interpretations not always agreeing with the text of the 
Sfitras. The Sfitras 7-16 of the third pida state the 
opinions of three different teachers on the question to which 
Brahman the soul of the vidvin repairs on death, or— 
according to Riminug-a—the worshippers of which Brah¬ 
man repair to (the highest) Brahman. Rim&nqg-a treats 
the views of B&dari and (Gaimini as two p&rvapakshas, and 
the opinion of Bidardya^a—which is stated last—as the 
siddhinta. Sankara, on the other hand, detaching the Stitras 
in which Bidariyawa’s view is set forth from the preceding 
part of the adhikara^a (a proceeding which, although not 
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plausible, yet cannot be said to be altogether illegiti¬ 
mate), maintains that B£dari’s view, which is expounded 
first, represents the siddh&nta, while Gaimini’s view, set 
forth subsequently, is to be considered a mere ptirva- 
paksha. This, of course, is altogether inadmissible, it 
being the invariable practice of the Ved&nta-sfttras as 
well as the Pftrva Mhncl*#sct-s11tras to conclude the dis¬ 
cussion of contested points with the statement of that view 
which is to be accepted as the authoritative one. This is 
so patent that Sankara feels himself called upon to defend 
his deviation from the general rule (Commentary on IV, 4, 
13), without, however, bringing forward any arguments but 
such as are valid only if Sankara’s system itself is already 
accepted. 

The previous considerations leave us, I api inclined to 
think, no choice but to side with R&m&nqga as to the 
general subject-matter of the fourth adhyfiya of the Sfltras. 
We need not accept him as our guide in all particular 
interpretations, but we must acknowledge with him that 
the Sfltras of the fourth adhyiya describe the ultimate fate 
of one and the same vidv&n, and do not afford any basis 
for the distinction of a higher and lower knowledge of 
Brahman in Sankara’s sense. 

If we have not to discriminate between a lower and a 
higher knowledge of Brahman, it follows that the dis¬ 
tinction of a lower and a higher Brahman is likewise not 
valid. But this is not a point to be decided at once on the 
negative evidence of the fourth adhy&ya, but regarding 
which the entire body of the Vedflnta-sfitras has to be 
consulted. And intimately connected with this investiga¬ 
tion—in fact, one with it from a certain point of view—is 
the question whether the Sfltras afford any evidence of 
their author having held the doctrine of M&y&, the principle 
of illusion, by the association with which the highest 
Brahman, in itself transcending all qualities, appears as the 
lower Brahman or t^vara. That Rlmanuga denies the 
distinction of the two Brahmans and the doctrine of M&y& 
we have seen above; we shall, however, in the subsequent 
investigation, pay less attention to his views and inter- 
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pretations than to the indications furnished by the SGtras 
themselves. 

Placing myself at the point of view of a .Sankara, I am 
startled at the outset by the second SGtra of the first 
adhyaya, which undertakes to give a definition of Brahman. 
‘ Brahman is that whence the origination and so on (i.e. the 
sustentation and reabsorption) of this world proceed.’ What, 
we must ask, is this SGtra meant to define ?—That Brah¬ 
man, we are inclined to answer, whose cognition the first 
SGtra declares to constitute the task of the entire VedAnta; 
that Brahman whose cognition is the only road to final 
release; that Brahman in fact which .Sankara calls the 
highest.—But, here we must object to ourselves, the highest 
Brahman is not properly defined as that from which the 
world originates. In later Vedintic writings, whose authors 
were clearly conscious of the distinction of the higher 
absolute Brahman and the lower Brahman related to MAyA 
or the world, we meet with definitions of Brahman of an 
altogether different type. I need only remind the reader 
of the current definition of Brahman as sa£-£id-Ananda, or, 
to mention one individual instance, refer to the introductory 
jlokas of the Pa&fcadarl dilating on the sawrvid svayam- 
prabhA, the self-luminous principle of thought which in all 
time, past or future, neither starts into being nor perishes 
(P. D. I, 7). ‘ That from which the world proceeds ’ can by 

a .SAnkara be accepted only as a definition of Irvara, of 
Brahman which by its association with MAyA is enabled to 
project the false appearance of this world, and it certainly 
is as improbable that the SGtras should open with a 
definition of that inferior principle, from whose cognition 
there can accrue no permanent benefit, as, according to a 
remark made above, it is unlikely that they should con¬ 
clude with a description of the state of those who know 
the lower Brahman only, and thus are debarred from 
obtaining true release. As soon, on the other hand, as we 
discard the idea of a twofold Brahman and conceive Brah¬ 
man as one only, as the all-enfolding being which some¬ 
times emits the world from its own substance and sometimes 
again retracts it into itself, ever remaining one in all its 
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various manifestations—a conception which need not by 
any means be modelled in all its details on the views of the 
Rcimanu^as—the definition of Brahman given in the second 
Sutra becomes altogether unobjectionable. 

We next enquire whether the impression left on the 
mind by the manner in which Bddariya^a defines Brah¬ 
man, viz. that he does not distinguish between an absolute 
Brahman and a Brahman associated with Mdy&, is con¬ 
firmed or weakened by any other parts of his work. The 
Sutras being throughout far from direct in their enun¬ 
ciations, we shall have to look less to particular terms 
and turns of expression than to general lines of reasoning. 
What in this connexion seems specially worthy of being 
taken into account, is the style of argumentation employed 
by the Sfitrak&ra against the S&nkhya doctrine, which 
maintains that the world has originated, not from an 
intelligent being, but from the non-intelligent pradhana. 
The most important Sutras relative to this point are to be 
met with in the first pdda of the second adhyaya. Those 
Sutras are indeed almost unintelligible if taken by them¬ 
selves, but the unanimity of the commentators as to their 
meaning enables us to use them as steps in our investiga¬ 
tion. The sixth Sutra of the p&da mentioned replies to the 
S&nkhya objection that the non-intelligent world cannot 
spring from an intelligent principle, by the remark that * it 
is thus seen/ i. e. it is a matter of common observation that 
non-intelligent things are produced from beings endowed 
with intelligence; hair and nails, for instance, springing from 
animals, and certain insects from dung.—Now, an argu¬ 
mentation of this kind is altogether out of place from the 
point of view of the true 54 iikara. According to the latter 
the non-intelligent world does not spring from Brahman in 
so far as the latter is intelligence, but in so far as it is 
associated with Mclya. Mdyd is the upiddna of the material 
world, and Mclya itself is of a non-intelligent nature, owing 
to which it is by so many Veddntic writers identified with 
the prakrfti of the Sankhyas. Similarly the illustrative 
instances, adduced under Sutra 9 for the purpose of showing 
that efiects when being reabsorbed into their causal sub- 
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stances do not impart to the latter their own qualities, and 
that hence the material world also, when being refunded 
into Brahman, does not impart to it its own imperfections, 
are singularly inappropriate if viewed in connexion with 
the doctrine of MAyi, according to which the material 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of a pralaya than 
during the period of its subsistence. According to .Sankara 
the world is not merged in Brahman, but the special forms 
into which the upiddna of the world, i.e. M 4 y 4 , had 
modified itself are merged in non-distinct May 4 , whose 
relation to Brahman is not changed thereby.—The illus¬ 
tration, again, given in Sutra 24 of the mode in which Brah¬ 
man, by means of its inherent power, transforms itself into 
the world without employing any extraneous instruments 
of action, ‘ kshiravad dhi,’ ‘ as milk (of its own accord turns 
into curds),’ would be strangely chosen indeed if meant to 
bring nearer to our understanding the mode in which 
Brahman projects the illusive appearance of the world; 
and also the analogous instance given in the Sutra next 
following, ‘ as Gods and the like (create palaces, chariots, 
&c. by the mere power of their will) ’—which refers to the 
real creation of real things—would hardly be in its place if 
meant to illustrate a theory which considers unreality to be 
the true character of the world. The mere cumulation of 
the two essentially heterogeneous illustrative instances 
(kshiravad dhi; devddivat), moreover, seems’ to show that 
the writer who had recourse to them held no very definite 
theory as to the particular mode in which the world 
springs from Brahman, but was merely concerned to render 
plausible in some way or other that an intelligent being 
can give rise to what is non-intelligent without having 
recourse to any extraneous means x . 

That the Mayl doctrine was not present to the mind of 
the Sfitrak&ra, further appears from the latter part of the 
fourth p&da of the first adhyiya, where it is shown that 
Brahman is not only the operative but also the material 
cause of the world. If anywhere, there would have been 

1 Aankara’s favourite illustrative instance of the magician producing illusive 
sights is—significantly enough—not known to the S&tras. 
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the place to indicate, had such been the author’s view, that 
Brahman is the material cause of the world through M&yd 
only, and that the world is unreal; but the Sutras do not 
contain a single word to that effect. Sfitra %6 , on the other 
hand, exhibits the significant term 5 parte&m&t; ’ Brahman 
produces the world by means of a modification of itself. It 
is well known that later on, when the terminology of the 
Ved&nta became definitely settled, the term ‘ park&mavdda ’ 
was used to denote that very theory to which the followers 
of .Sankara are most violently opposed, viz. the doctrine 
according to which the world is not a mere vivarta, i.e. an 
illusory manifestation of Brahman, but the effect of Brah¬ 
man undergoing a real change, may that change be con¬ 
ceived to take place in the way taught by RAm^nu^a or in 
some other manner.—With regard to the last-quoted Sfitra, 
as well as to those touched upon above, the commentators 
indeed maintain that whatever terms and modes of ex¬ 
pression are apparently opposed to the vivartav&da are 
in reality reconcilable with it; to Sfitra a 6, for instance, 
Govind&nanda remarks that the term ‘parbz&ma’ only 
denotes an effect in general (kdryam&tra), without implying 
that the effect is real. But in cases of this nature we are 
fully entitled to use our own judgment, even if we were not 
compelled to do so by the fact that other commentators, 
such as R&m 4 nqga, are satisfied to take ‘pari# 4 ma’ and 
similar terms in their generally received sense. 

A further section treating of the nature of Brahman is 
met with in III, a, n ff. It is, according to .Sankara’s view, 
of special importance, as it is alleged to set forth that Brah¬ 
man is in itself destitute of all qualities, and is affected with 
qualities only through its limiting adjuncts (up&dhis), the 
offspring of MkyL I have above (in the conspectus of 
contents) given a somewhat detailed abstract of the whole 
section as interpreted by .Sankara on the one hand, and 
R&m&nu^a on the other hand, from which it appears that 
the latter’s opinion as to the purport of the group of Sutras 
widely diverges from that of Sankara. The wording of 
the Sutras is so eminently concise and vague that I find it 
impossible to decide which of the two commentators—if 
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indeed either—is to be accepted as a trustworthy guide ; 
regarding the sense of some Sutras Sankara’s explanation 
seems to deserve preference, in the case of others R&ma- 
nu^a seerns to keep closer to the text. I decidedly 
prefer, for instance, Rdm&nu^a’s interpretation of Sutra 22, 
as far as the sense of the entire Sutra is concerned, and 
more especially with regard to the term ‘ prakWtaitavat- 
tvam/ whose proper force is brought out by RamAnuga’s 
explanation only. So much is certain that none of the 
Sutras decidedly favours the interpretation proposed by 
Sankara. Whichever commentator we follow, we greatly 
miss coherence and strictness ot reasoning, and it is 
thus by no means improbable that the section is one of 
those—perhaps not few in number—in which both inter¬ 
preters had less regard to the literal sense of the words and 
to tradition than to their desii'e of forcing Badaraya^a’s 
Sutras to bear testimony to the truth of their own philo¬ 
sophic theories. 

With special reference to the M&y& doctrine one impor¬ 
tant Sutra has yet to be considered, the only one in which 
the term ‘m^yA’ itself occurs, viz. Ill, 2, 3. According 
to Sankara the Sutra signifies that the environments of 
the dreaming soul are not real but mere Maya, i. e. unsub¬ 
stantial illusion, because they do not fully manifest the 
character of real objects. Ram&nu^a (as we have seen in 
the conspectus) gives a different explanation of the term 
‘metyct/ but in judging of JSankara’s views we may for the 
time accept .Sankara’s own interpretation. Now, from the 
latter it clearly follows that if the objects seen in dreams 
are to be called MAy&, i.e. illusion, because not evincing 
the characteristics of reality, the objective world surround¬ 
ing the waking soul must not be called M 4 y£. But that 
the world perceived by waking men is M&yd, even in a 
higher sense than the world presented to the dreaming con¬ 
sciousness, is an undoubted tenet of the Sctnkara Vedanta ; 
and the Sutra therefore proves either that B&dar&ya^a did 
not hold the doctrine of the illusory character of the world, 
or else that, if after all he did hold that doctrine, he used 
the term f maya * in a sense altogether different from that 
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in which .Sankara employs it—If, on the other hand, we, 
with Ramanuja, understand the word ‘ may£ ’ to denote 
a wonderful thing, the SGtra of course has no bearing what¬ 
ever on the doctrine of Maya in its later technical sense. 

We now turn to the question as to the relation of the 
individual soul to Brahman. Do the SGtras indicate any¬ 
where that their author held Sankara's doctrine, according 
to which the ^iva is in reality identical with Brahman, and 
separated from it, as it were, only by a false surmise due to 
avidyd, or do they rather favour the view that the souls, 
although they have sprung from Brahman, and constitute 
elements of its nature, yet enjoy a kind of individual exist¬ 
ence apart from it ? This question is in fact only another 
aspect of the M 4 y& question, but yet requires a short 
separate treatment. 

In the conspectus I have given it as my opinion that the 
SGtras in which the size of the individual soul is discussed 
can hardly be understood in .Sankara's sense, and rather 
seem to favour the opinion, held among others by R&ma- 
nqga, that the soul is of minute size. We have further seen 
that Sutra 18 of the third pada of the second adhyaya, which 
describes the soul as 1 gna.] is more appropriately under¬ 
stood in the sense assigned to it by R£m 4 nu,gu; and, again, 
that the Sutras which treat of the soul being an agent, can 
be reconciled with .Sankara’s views only if supplemented 
in a way which their text does not appear to authorise.— 
We next have the important Sutra II, 3, 43 in which the 
soul is distinctly said to be a part (a.msa.) of Brahman, and 
which, as we have already noticed, can be made to fall in 
with .Sankara's views only if amsa. is explained, altogether 
arbitrarily, by ‘ amsa iva,’ while Riminu^a is able to take the 
SGtra as it stands.—We also have already referred to SGtra 
50, ‘ GbhGsa eva ka.,’ which .Sankara interprets as setting forth 
the so-called pratibimbavdda according to which the indi¬ 
vidual Self is merely a reflection of the highest Self. But 
almost every SGtra—and Sutra 50 forms no exception—being 
so obscurely expressed, that viewed by itself it admits of 
various, often totally opposed, interpretations, the only safe 
method is to keep in view, in the case of each ambiguous 
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aphorism, the general drift and spirit of the whole work, 
and that, as we have seen hitherto, is by no means favour¬ 
able to the pratibimba doctrine. How indeed could Sutra 5 °> 
if setting forth that latter doctrine, be reconciled with Sutra 
43, which says distinctly that the soul is a part of Brahman ? 
For that 43 contains, as .Sankara and his commentators 
aver, a statement of the ava£&4edav&da, can itself be ac¬ 
cepted only if we interpret b.mssl by a^j*a iva, and to do so 
there is really no valid reason whatever. I confess that 
RSm&nu^a’s interpretation of the Stitra (which however is 
accepted by several other commentators also) does not 
appear to me particularly convincing; and the Sfttras 
unfortunately offer us no other passages on the ground of 
which we might settle the meaning to be ascribed to the 
term &bh£sa, which may mean ‘ reflection/ but may mean 
hetv&bh&sa, i. e. fallacious argument, as well. But as things 
stand, this one Stitra cannot, at any rate, be appealed to 
as proving that the pratibimbav&da which, in its turn, pre¬ 
supposes the m«ty£vctda, is the teaching of the Sutras. 

To the conclusion that the Sutrak&ra did not hold the 
doctrine of the absolute identity of the highest and the 
individual soul in the sense of Sankara, we are further led 
by some other indications to be met with here and there 
in the Stitras. In the conspectus of contents we have had 
occasion to direct attention to the important Sutra II, 1, 22, 
which distinctly enunciates that the Lord is adhika, i. e. 
additional to, or different from, the individual soul, since 
Scripture declares the two to be different. Analogously 
I, 2, 20 lays stress on the fact that the j&rira is not the 
antary&min, because the M&dhyandinas, as well as the 
Kdwas, speak of him in their texts as different (bhedena 
enam adhlyate), and in 22 the j&rira and the pradh&na are 
referred to as the two ‘others* (itarau) of whom the text 
predicates distinctive attributes separating them from the 
highest Lord. The word ‘ itara * (the other one) appears 
in several other passages (I, 1, 16; I, 3, 16; II, x, 21) as a 
kind of technical term denoting the individual soul in con¬ 
tradistinction from the Lord. The SSnkaras indeed main¬ 
tain that all those passages refer to an unreal distinction 
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due to avidyd. But this is just what we should like to see 
proved, and the proof offered in no case amounts to more 
than a reference to the system which demands that the 
Sutras should be thus understood. If we accept the inter¬ 
pretations of the school of Sankara, it remains altogether un¬ 
intelligible why the SAtrakdra should never hint even at what 
Sankara is anxious again and again to point out at length, 
viz. that the greater part of the work contains a kind of 
exoteric doctrine only, ever tending to mislead the student 
who does not keep in view what its nature is. If other 
reasons should make it probable that the Sutrak&ra was 
anxious to hide the true doctrine of the Upanishads as a 
sort of esoteric teaching, we might be more ready to accept 
Sankara's mode of interpretation. But no such reasons 
are forthcoming; nowhere among the avowed followers of 
the S&nkara system is there any tendency to treat the 
kernel of their philosophy as something to be jealously 
guarded and hidden. On the contrary, they all, from Gau- 
rfap&da down to the most modern writer, consider it their 
most important, nay, only task to inculcate again and again 
in the clearest and most unambiguous language that all 
appearance of multiplicity is a vain illusion, that the Lord 
and the individual souls are in reality one, and that all 
knowledge but this one knowledge is without true value. 

There remains one more important passage concern¬ 
ing the relation of the individual soul to the highest Self, 
a passage which attracted our attention above, when 
we were reviewing the evidence for early divergence of 
opinion among the teachers of the Ved&nta, I mean 
I, 4, % 0-32, which three Sfttras state the views of A^ma- 
rathya, Au^ulomi, and KarakWtsna as to the reason why, 
in a certain passage of the BWhaddrarayaka, characteristics 
of the individual soul are ascribed to the highest Self. The 
siddhdnta view is enounced in Sfitra %%> 6 avasthiter iti K 4 ra- 
kritsnaA,' i. e. Kfi^akWtsna (accounts for the circumstance 
mentioned) on the ground of the ‘permanent abiding or 
abode.' By this ‘ permanent abiding' .Sankara understands 
the Lord's abiding as, i. e. existing as—or in the condition of 
—the individual soul, and thus sees in the Sutra an enuncia- 
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tion of his own view that the individual soul is nothing but the 
highest Self, ‘ avikrzta/i paramervaro jivo nanya/L’ Rama- 
nUja, on the other hand, likewise accepting K&rakrftsna’s 
opinion as the siddh&nta view, explains ‘avasthiti’ as the 
Lord’s permanent abiding Within the individual soul, as de¬ 
scribed in the antary 4min-br&hma«a.—We can hardly main¬ 
tain that the term ‘avasthiti’ cannot have the meaning 
ascribed to it by .Sankara, viz. special state or condition, but 
so much must be urged in favour of Ramanuja’s interpreta¬ 
tion that in the five other places where avasthiti (or ana- 
vasthiti) is met with in the Sfitras (I, a, 17; II, a, 4; II, a, 
13; II. 3. 34; III, 3, 3») it regularly means permanent 
abiding or permanent abode within something. 

If, now, I am shortly to sum up the results of the pre¬ 
ceding enquiry as to the teaching of the Sutras, I must 
give it as my opinion that they do not set forth the distinc¬ 
tion of a higher and lower knowledge of Brahman; that 
they do not acknowledge the distinction of Brahman and 
trvara in .Sankara’s sense; that they do not hold the 
doctrine of the unreality of the world; and that they do 
not, with Sankara, proclaim the absolute identity of the 
individual and the highest Self. I do not wish to advance 
for the present beyond these negative results. Upon 
Ramanuja’s mode of interpretation—although I accept it 
without reserve in some important details—I look on the 
whole as more useful in providing us with a powerful means 
of criticising .Sankara’s explanations than in guiding us 
throughout to the right understanding of the text. The 
author of the Sutras may have held views about the nature 
of Brahman, the world, and the soul differing from those of 
.Sankara, and yet not agreeing in all points with those of 
R&mclnuja. If, however, the negative conclusions stated 
above should be well founded, it would follow even from 
them that the system of Bidariyawa had greater affinities 
with that of the Bh&gavatas and R4m4nuja than with the 
one of which the S’ankara-bMshya is the classical exponent. 

It appears from the above review of the teaching of the 
Sfitras that only a comparatively very small proportion 
of them contribute matter enabling us to form a judgment 
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as to the nature of the philosophical doctrine advocated 
by BadarSyaz/a. The reason of this is that the greater 
part of the work is taken up with matters which, according 
to Sankara’s terminology, form part of the so-called lower 
knowledge, and throw no light upon philosophical questions 
in the stricter sense of the word. This circumstance is not 
without significance. In later works belonging to Sankara’s 
school in which the distinction of a higher and lower vidyd 
is clearly recognised, the topics constituting the latter are 
treated with great shortness; and rightly so, for they are 
unable to accomplish the highest aim of man, i. e. final 
release. When we therefore, on the other hand, find that 
the subjects of the so-called lower vidyi are treated very 
fully in the Veddnta-sfitras, when we observe, for instance, 
the almost tedious length to which the investigation of the 
unity of vidy&s (most of which are so-called saguzza, i.e. 
lower vidyas) is carried in the third adhy&ya, or the fact of 
almost the whole fourth adhydya being devoted to the 
ultimate fate of the possessor of the lower vidyd; we cer¬ 
tainly feel ourselves confirmed in our conclusion that what 
Sankara looked upon as comparatively unimportant formed 
in Badardyaz/a's opinion part of that knowledge higher than 
which there is none, and which therefore is entitled to the 
fullest and most detailed exposition. 

The question as to what kind of system is represented 
by the Vedanta-sutras may be approached in another way 
also. While hitherto we have attempted to penetrate to 
the meaning of the Sutras by means of the different com¬ 
mentaries, we might try the opposite road, and, in the first 
place, attempt to ascertain independently of the Sutras 
what doctrine is set forth in the Upanishads, whose teach¬ 
ing the Sutras doubtless aim at systematising. If, it might 
be urged, the Upanishads can be convincingly shown to 
embody a certain settled doctrine, we must consider it at 
the least highly probable that that very same doctrine—of 
whatever special nature it may be—is hidden in the enig¬ 
matical aphorisms of B&dar&yazza \ 

I do not, however, consider this line of argumentation 
1 Cp. Gough's Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 240 ff. 
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a safe one. Even if it could be shown that the teaching of 
all the chief Upanishads agrees in all essential points (a 
subject to which some attention will be paid later on), we 
should not on that account be entitled unhesitatingly to 
assume that the Sutras set forth the same doctrine. What¬ 
ever the true philosophy of the Upanishads may be, there 
remains the undeniable fact that there exist and have 
existed since very ancient times not one but several essen¬ 
tially differing systems, all of which lay claim to the dis¬ 
tinction of being the true representatives of the teaching of 
the Upanishads as well as of the Sutras. Let us suppose, 
for argument's sake, that, for instance, the doctrine of M&ya 
is distinctly enunciated in the Upanishads; nevertheless 
R&m&nu^-a and, for all we know to the contrary, the whole 
series of more ancient commentators on whom he looked 
as authorities in the interpretation of the Sfitras, denied 
that the Upanishads teach M£yd, and it is hence by no 
means impossible that B4dar£ya;za should have done the 
same. The k priori style of reasoning as to the teaching 
of the Sfitras is therefore without much force. 

But apart from any intention of arriving thereby at the 
meaning of the Sfitras there, of course, remains for us the 
all-important question as to the true teaching of the Upa¬ 
nishads, a question which a translator of the Stitras and 
Sankara cannot afford to pass over in silence, especially 
after reason has been shown for the conclusion that the 
Sfitras and the Sankara-bhdshya do not agree concerning 
most important points of Ved&ntic doctrine. The Siitras 
as well as the later commentaries claim, in the first place, 
to be nothing more than systematisations of the Upani¬ 
shads, and for us a considerable part at least of their value 
and interest lies in this their nature. Hence the further 
question presents itself by whom the teaching of the Upa¬ 
nishads has been most adequately systematised, whether 
by B&dar&ya^a, or Sankara, or R^mdnu^-a, or some other 
commentator. This question requires to be kept altogether 
separate from the enquiry as to which commentator most 
faithfully renders the contents of the Sutras, and it is by 
no means impossible that Sankara, for instance, should in 
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the end have to be declared a more trustworthy guide with 
regard to the teaching of the Upanishads than concerning 
the meaning of the Sfitras. 

We must remark here at once that, whatever commenta¬ 
tor may be found to deserve preference on the whole, it 
appears fairly certain already at the outset that none of the 
systems which Indian ingenuity has succeeded in erecting 
on the basis of the Upanishads can be accepted in its 
entirety. The reason for this lies in the nature of the 
Upanishads themselves. To the Hindu commentator and 
philosopher the Upanishads came down as a body of 
revealed truth whose teaching had, somehow or other, to 
be shown to be thoroughly consistent and free from contra¬ 
dictions ; a system had to be devised in which a suitable 
place could be allotted to eveiy one of the multitudinous 
statements which they make on the various points of 
Ved&ntic doctrine. But to the European scholar, or in 
fact to any one whose mind is not bound by the doctrine 
of .Sruti, it will certainly appear that all such attempts stand 
self-condemned. If anything is evident even on a cursory 
review of the Upanishads—and the impression so created 
is only strengthened by a more careful investigation—it is 
that they do not constitute a systematic whole. They 
themselves, especially the older ones, give the most unmis¬ 
takable indications on that point. Not only are the 
doctrines expounded in the different Upanishads ascribed 
to different teachers, but even the separate sections of one 
and the same Upanishad are assigned to different authorities. 
It would be superfluous to quote examples of what a 
mere look at the Kfi&ndogya. Upanishad, for instance, 
suffices to prove. It is of course not impossible that even 
a multitude of teachers should agree in imparting precisely 
the same doctrine ; but in the case of the Upanishads that 
is certainly not antecedently probable. For, in the first 
place, the teachers who are credited with the doctrines 
of the Upanishads manifestly belonged to different sec¬ 
tions of Brahminical society, to different Vedic j&khds; 
nay, some of them the tradition makes out to have been 
kshattriyas. And, in the second place, the period, whose 
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mental activity is represented in the Upanishads, was a 
creative one, and as such cannot be judged according to 
the analogy of later periods of Indian philosophic de¬ 
velopment. The later philosophic schools as, for instance, 
the one of which .Sankara is the great representative, 
were no longer free in their speculations, but strictly 
bound by a traditional body of texts considered sacred, 
which could not be changed or added to, but merely sys¬ 
tematised and commented upon. Hence the rigorous 
uniformity of doctrine characteristic of those schools. But 
there had been a time when, what later writers received as 
a sacred legacy, determining and confining the whole course 
of their speculations, first sprang from the minds of creative 
thinkers not fettered by the tradition of any school, but 
freely following the promptings of their own heads and 
hearts. By the absence of school traditions, I do not in¬ 
deed mean that the great teachers who appear in the 
Upanishads were free to make an entirely new start, and 
to assign to their speculations any direction they chose; 
for nothing can be more certain than that, at the period as 
the outcome of whose philosophical activity the Upanishads 
have to be considered, there were in circulation certain 
broad speculative ideas overshadowing the mind of every 
member of Brahminical society. But those ideas were 
neither very definite nor worked out in detail, and hence 
allowed themselves to be handled and fashioned in different 
ways by different individuals. With whom the few leading 
conceptions traceable in the teaching of all Upanishads 
first originated, is a point on which those writings themselves 
do not enlighten us, and which we have no other means 
for settling; most probably they are to be viewed not 
as the creation of any individual mind, but as the gradual 
outcome of speculations carried on by generations of 
Vedic theologians. In the Upanishads themselves, at any 
rate, they appear as floating mental possessions which 
may be seized and moulded into new forms by any one 
who feels within himself the required inspiration. A 
certain vague knowledge of Brahman, the great hidden 
being in which all this manifold world is one, seems to be 
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spread everywhere, and often issues from the most unex¬ 
pected sources. *SVetaketu receives instruction from his 
father Udd&laka; the proud Gdrgya has to become the 
pupil of A^ta-ratru, the king of Ktsi; Bhu^yu S&hya- 
yani receives answers to his questions from a Gandharva 
possessing a maiden; Satyakdma learns what Brahman 
is from the bull of the herd he is tending, from Agni 
and from a flamingo; and Upako^ala is taught by the 
sacred fires in his teacher’s house. All this is of course 
legend, not history; but the fact that the philosophic 
and theological doctrines of the Upanishads are clothed 
in this legendary garb certainly does not strengthen the ex¬ 
pectation of finding in them a rigidly systematic doctrine. 

And a closer investigation of the contents of the Upani¬ 
shads amply confirms this preliminary impression. If we 
avail ourselves, for instance, of M. Paul R^gnaud’s Mat6riaux 
pour servir 4 l’Histoire de la Philosophic de l’lnde, in which 
the philosophical lucubrations of the different Upanishads 
are arranged systematically according to topics, we can see 
with ease how, together with a certain uniformity of general 
leading conceptions, there runs throughout divergence in 
details, and very often not unimportant details. A look, 
for instance, at the collection of passages relative to the 
origination of the world from the primitive being, suffices to 
show that the task of demonstrating that whatever the 
Upanishads teach on that point can be made to fit into a 
homogeneous system is an altogether hopeless one. The 
accounts there given of the creation belong, beyond all doubt, 
to different stages of philosophic and theological development 
or else to different sections of priestly society. None but 
an Indian commentator would, I suppose, be inclined and 
sufficiently courageous to attempt the proof that, for in¬ 
stance, the legend of the &tman purushavidha, the Self in 
the shape of a person which is as large as man and woman 
together, and then splits itself into two halves from which 
cows, horses, asses, goats, &c. are produced in succession 
(B ru Up. I, i, 4), can be reconciled with the account given 
of the creation in the KJA ndogya Upanishad, where it is 
said that in the beginning there existed nothing but the sat, 
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1 that which is/ and that feeling a desire of being many it 
emitted out of itself ether, and then all the other elements 
in due succession. The former is a primitive cosmogonic 
myth, which in its details shows striking analogies with the 
cosmogonic myths of other nations; the latter account is 
fairly developed Ved&nta (although not Ved&nta implying 
the M4y& doctrine). We may admit that both accounts 
show a certain fundamental similarity in so far as they 
derive the manifold world from one original being; but 
to go beyond this and to maintain, as .Sankara does, that the 
Stman purushavidha of the Bnhad&ra//yaka is the so-called 
VirSjg* of the latter Ved&nta—implying thereby that that 
section consciously aims at describing only the activity of 
one special form of Irvara, and not simply the whole pro¬ 
cess of creation—is the ingenious shift of an orthodox 
commentator in difficulties, but nothing more. 

How all those more or less conflicting texts came 
to be preserved and handed down to posterity, is not 
difficult to understand. As mentioned above, each of the 
great sections of Brahminical priesthood had its own 
sacred texts, and again in each of those sections there 
existed more ancient texts which it was impossible to dis¬ 
card when deeper and more advanced speculations began 
in their turn to be embodied in literary compositions, which 
in the course of time likewise came to be looked upon as 
sacred. When the creative period had reached its termina¬ 
tion, and the task of collecting and arranging was taken in 
hand, older and newer pieces were combined into wholes, 
and thus there arose collections of such heterogeneous 
character as the .O&ndogya and Bnhad&ra^yaka Upani- 
shads. On later generations, to which the whole body of 
texts came down as revealed truth/ there consequently 
devolved the inevitable task of establishing systems on 
which no exception could be taken to any of the texts; 
but that the task was, strictly speaking, an impossible one, 
i. e. one which it was impossible to accomplish fairly and 
honestly, there really is no reason to deny. 

For a comprehensive criticism of the methods which the 
different commentators employ in systematising the contents 
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of the Upanishads there is no room in this place. In order, 
however, to illustrate what is meant by the * impossibility,’ 
above alluded to, of combining the various doctrines of the 
Upanishads into a whole without doing violence to a certain 
number of texts, it will be as well to analyse in detail some 
few at least of .Sankara's interpretations, and to render clear 
the considerations by which he is guided. 

We begin with a case which has already engaged our 
attention when discussing the meaning of the Siltras, viz. 
the question concerning the ultimate fate of those who 
have attained the knowledge of Brahman. As we have 
seen, .Sankara teaches that the soul of him who has risen to 
an insight into the nature of the higher Brahman does 
not, at the moment of death, pass out of the body, but is 
directly merged in Brahman by a process from which all 
departing and moving, in fact all considerations of space, 
are altogether excluded. The soul of him, on the other 
hand, who has not risen above the knowledge of the lower 
qualified Brahman departs from the body by means of the 
artery called sushum«d,and following the so-called devaydna, 
the path of the gods, mounts up to the world of Brahman. 
A review of the chief Upanishad texts on which Sankara 
founds this distinction will show how far it is justified. 

In a considerable number of passages the Upanishads 
contrast the fate of two classes of men, viz. of those 
who perform sacrifices and meritorious works only, and of 
those who in addition possess a certain kind of knowledge. 
Men of the former kind ascend after death to the moon, 
where they live for a certain time, and then return to the 
earth into new forms of embodiment; persons of the latter 
kind proceed on the path of the gods—on which the sun 
forms one stage—up to the world of Brahman, from which 
there is no return. The chief passages to that effect are 
Kh. Up. V, 10; Kaush. Up. I, 2 ff.; Mu nd. Up. I, 2, 9 ff.; 
B ri. Up. VI, 2,15 ff.; Pr&rna Up. I, 9 ff.—In other passages 
only the latter of the two paths is referred to, cp. Kh. Up. 
IV,15; VIII,6,5; Taitt Up. 1 , 6 ; B ri. Up. IV,4,8,9; V,io ; 
Maitr. Up. VI, 30, to mention only the more important ones. 

Now an impartial consideration of those passages shows 
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I think, beyond any doubt, that what is meant there by the 
knowledge which leads through the sun to the world of 
Brahman is the highest knowledge of which the devotee is 
capable, and that the world of Brahman to which his know¬ 
ledge enables him to proceed denotes the highest state 
which he can ever reach, the state of final release, if we 
choose to call it by that name.— Kh. Up. V, xo says, ‘ Those 
who know this (viz. the doctrine of the five fires), and those 
who in the forest follow faith and austerities go to light,’ 
&c.— Kh. Up. IV, 15 is manifestly intended to convey the 
true knowledge of Brahman ; Upakorala’s teacher himself 
represents the instruction given by him as superior to the 
teaching of the sacred fires.— Kh. Up. VIII, 6, 5 quotes the 
old rioka which says that the man moving upwards by the 
artery penetrating the crown of the head reaches the Im¬ 
mortal.—Kaush. Up. I, 3—which gives the most detailed 
account of the ascent of the soul—contains no intimation 
whatever of the knowledge of Brahman, which leads up to 
the Brahman world, being of an inferior nature.—Mu nd. Up. 
I, 3, 9 agrees with the JOcindogya in saying that * Those 
who practise penance and faith in the forest, tranquil, wise, 
and living on alms, depart free from passion, through the 
sun, to where that immortal Person dwells whose nature is 
imperishable,’ and nothing whatever in the context coun¬ 
tenances the assumption that not the highest knowledge 
and the highest Person are there referred to.— Bri. Up. 
IV, 4, 8 quotes old riokas clearly referring to the road 
of the gods (‘the small old path’), on which ‘sages who 
know Brahman move on to the svargaloka and thence 
higher on as entirely free—That path was found by Brah¬ 
man, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman.’— Bri. Up. 
VI, 3, 15 is another version of the PazIMgnividyd, with the 
variation, ‘Those who know this, and those who in the 
forest worship faith and the True, go to light,’ &c.—Pram a 
Up. 1 ,10 says, ‘ Those who have sought the Self by penance, 
abstinence, faith, and knowledge gain by the northern path 
Aditya, the sun. There is the home of the spirits, the im¬ 
mortal free from danger, the highest. From thence they do 
not return, for it is the end.’—Maitr. Up. VI, 30 quotes 
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.rlokas, ‘ One of them (the arteries) leads upwards, piercing 
the solar orb: by it, having stepped beyond the world of 
Brahman, they go to the highest path. 9 

All these passages are as clear as can be desired. The 
soul of the sage who knows Brahman passes out by* the 
sushum«&, and ascends by the path of the gods to the 
world of Brahman, there to remain for ever in some bliss¬ 
ful state. But, according to .Sankara, all these texts are 
meant to set forth the result of a certain inferior knowledge 
only, of the knowledge of the conditioned Brahman, Even 
in a passage apparently so entirely incapable of more than 
one interpretation as B ru Up. VI, 2 , 15, the * True, 9 which 
the holy hermits in the forest are said to worship, is not to 
be the highest Brahman, but only Hira^yagarbha!—And 
why ?—Only because the system so demands it, the system 
which teaches that those who know the highest Brahman 
become on their death one with it, without having to resort 
to any other place. The passage on which this latter tenet is 
chiefly based is B ru Up. IV, 4,6,7, where, with the fate of him 
who at his death has desires, and whose soul therefore 
enters a new body after having departed from the old one, 
accompanied by all the pr&^as, there is contrasted the fate 
of the sage free from all desires. * But as to the man who does 
not desire, who not desiring, freed from desires is satisfied 
in his desires, or desires the Self only, the vital spirits of him 
(tasya) do not depart—being Brahman he goes to Brahman. 9 

We have seen above (p. lxxx) that this passage is referred 
to in the important Sfitras on whose right interpretation it, 
in the first place, depends whether or not we must admit 
the Sutrak&ra to have acknowledged the distinction of a par& 
and an apar& vidy&. Here the passage interests us as 
throwing light on the way in which .Sankara systematises. 
He looks on the preceding part of the chapter as describing 
what happens to the souls of all those who do not know the 
highest Brahman, inclusive of those who know the lower 
Brahman only. They pass out of the old bodies followed by 
all pr&#as and enter new bodies. He, on the other hand, 
section 6 continues, who knows the true Brahman, does not 
pass out of the body, but becomes one with Brahman then 
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and there. This interpretation of the purport of the entire 
chapter is not impossibly right, although I am rather in¬ 
clined to think that the chapter aims at setting forth in its 
earlier part the future of him who does not know Biahman 
at all, while the latter part of section 6 passes on to him 
who does know Brahman (i. e. Brahman pure and simple, 
the text knowing of no distinction of the so-called lower 
and higher Brahman). In explaining section 6 .Sankara 
lays stress upon the clause *na tasya prawa utkramanti,’ 

‘ his vital spirits do not pass out,’ taking this to signify that 
the soul with the vital spirits does not move at all, and 
thus does not ascend to the world of Brahman; while the 
purport of the clause may simply be that the soul and vital 
spirits do not go anywhere else, i.e. do not enter a new 
body, but are united, somehow or other, with Brahman. 
On Sankara's interpretation there immediately arises a 
new difficulty. In the jlokas, quoted under sections 8 
and 9, the description of the small old path which leads to 
the svargaloka and higher on clearly refers—as noticed 
already above—to the path through the veins, primarily 
the sushum#4, on which, according to so many other pas¬ 
sages, the soul of the wise mounts upwards. But that path 
is, according to Sankara, followed by him only who has 
not risen above the lower knowledge, and yet the jlokas 
have manifestly to be connected with what is said in the 
latter half of 6 about the owner of the par& vidyi. Hence 
.Sankara sees himself driven to explain the jlokas in 
8 and 9 (of which a faithful translation is given in Professor 
Max Muller’s version) as follows: 

8. ‘ The subtle old path (i. e. the path of knowledge on 
which final release is reached; which path is subtle, i.e. 
difficult to know, and old, i. e. to be known from the eternal 
Veda) has been obtained and fully reached by me. On it 
the sages who know Brahman reach final release (svarga- 
lokarabdaA samnihitaprakara«&t moksh&bhidh&yaka^). 

9. ‘ On that path they say that there is white or blue or 
yellow or green or red (i.e. others maintain that the path 
to final release is, in accordance with the colour of the 
arteries, either white or blue, &c.; but that is false, for the 
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paths through the arteries lead at the best to the world of 
Brahman, which itself forms part of the saaws&ra); that 
path (i. e. the only path to release, viz. the path of true 
knowledge) is found by Brahman, i. e. by such Brdhma«as 
as through true knowledge have become like Brahman/ &c. 

A significant instance in truth of the straits to which 
thorough-going systematisers of the Upanishads see them¬ 
selves reduced occasionally! 

But we return to the point which just now chiefly interests 
us. Whether Sankara's interpretation of the chapter, and 
especially of section 6, be right or wrong, so much is 
certain that we are not entitled to view all those texts 
which speak of the soul going to the world of Brah¬ 
man as belonging to the so-called lower knowledge, be¬ 
cause a few other passages declare that the sage does 
not go to Brahman. The text which declares the sage 
free from desires to become one with Brahman could not, 
without due discrimination, be used to define and limit the 
meaning of other passages met with in the same Upanishad 
even—for as we have remarked above the B?7haddra#yaka 
contains pieces manifestly belonging to different stages of 
development;—much less does it entitle us to put arbitrary 
constructions on passages forming part of other Upanishads. 
Historically the disagreement of the various accounts is 
easy to understand. The older notion was that the soul of 
the wise man proceeds along the path of the gods to Brah¬ 
man's abode. A later—and, if we like, more philosophic— 
conception is that, as Brahman already is a man's Self, 
there is no need of any motion on man's part to reach 
Brahman. We may even apply to those two views the 
terms apard and pard—lower and higher—knowledge. But 
we must not allow any commentator to induce us to 
believe that what he from his advanced standpoint looks 
upon as an inferior kind of cognition, was viewed in the 
same light by the authors of the Upanishads. 

We turn to another Upanishad text likewise touching 
upon the point considered in what preceded, viz. the second 
Brdhmawa of the third adhydya of the Brzhaddra/zyaka. 
The discussion there first turns upon the grahas and ati- 
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grahas, i. e. the senses and organs and their objects, and 
Ya^avalkya thereupon explains that death, by which 
everything is overcome, is itself overcome by water; for 
death is fire. The colloquy then turns to what we must 
consider an altogether new topic, Artabhdga asking, * When 
this man (ayam purusha) dies, do the vital spirits depart 
from him or not? 5 and Y^avalkya answering, ‘No, they 
are gathered up in him; he swells, he is inflated; inflated 
the dead (body) is lying/—Now this is for Sankara an 
important passage, as we have already seen above (p. lxxxi); 
for he employs it, in his comment on Ved.-sfitra IV, a, 13, 
for the purpose of proving that the passage B ru Up. IV, 
4 ,6 really means that the vital spirits do not, at the moment 
of death, depart from the true sage. Hence the present 
passage also must refer to him who possesses the highest 
knowledge; hence the ‘ayam purusha' must be ‘that man/ 
i. e. the man who possesses the highest knowledge, and the 
highest knowledge then must be found in the preceding 
clause which says that death itself may be conquered by 
water. But, as R&minuga also remarks, neither does the 
context favour the assumption that the highest knowledge 
is referred to, nor do the words of section 11 contain 
any indication that what is meant is the merging of the 
Self of the true Sage in Brahman. With the interpretation 
given by R&mdnqga himself, viz. that the pranas do not 
depart from the £*iva of the dying man, but accompany it 
into a new body, I can agree as little (although he no doubt 
rightly explains the ‘ ayam purusha * by ‘ man ' in general), 
and am unable to see in the passage anything more than a 
crude attempt to account for the fact that a dead body 
appears swollen and inflated.—A little further on (section 
13) Artabh&ga asks what becomes of this man (ayam 
purusha) when his speech has entered into the fire, his 
breath into the air, his eye into the sun, &c. So much 
here is clear that we have no right to understand by the 
‘ayam purusha' of section 13 anybody different from the 
‘ ayam purusha ' of the two preceding sections; in spite of 
this Sankara—according to whose system the organs of the 
true sage do not enter into the elements, but are directly 
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merged in Brahman—explains the ‘ayam purusha’ of sec¬ 
tion 13 to be the ‘asa^zyagdarrin/ i. e. the person who has 
not risen to the cognition of the highest Brahman. And 
still a further limiting interpretation is required by the 
system. The asawyagdamn also—who as such has to 
remain in the sa^Scira—cannot do without the organs, since 
his £*!va when passing out of the old body into a new one 
is invested with the subtle body; hence section 13 cannot 
be taken as saying what it clearly does say, viz. that at 
death the different organs pass into the different elements, 
but as merely indicating that the organs are abandoned by 
the divinities which, during lifetime, presided over them! 

The whole third adhy&ya indeed of the B^had&rawyaka 
affords ample proof of the artificial character of Sankara’s 
attempts to show that the teaching of the Upanishads 
follows a definite system. The eighth brdhma^a, for in¬ 
stance, is said to convey the doctrine of the highest non- 
related Brahman, while the preceding brihma^as had treated 
only of tivara in his various aspects. But, as a matter of 
fact, br&hma/za 8, after having, in section 8, represented 
Brahman as destitute of all qualities, proceeds, in the next 
section, to describe that very same Brahman as the ruler of 
the world, ‘ By the command of that Imperishable sun and 
moon stand apart/ &c.; a clear indication that the author 
of the Upanishad does not distinguish a higher and lower 
Brahman in .Sankara’s sense.—The preceding brihma^a (7) 
treats of the antary&min, i. e. Brahman viewed as the internal 
ruler of everything. This, according to .Sankara, is the 
lower form of Brahman called Isvara; but we observe that 
the antarycimin as well as the so-called highest Brahman 
described in section 8 is, at the termination of the two 
sections, characterised by means of the very same terms 
(7, 23: Unseen but seeing, unheard but hearing, &c. There 
is no other seer but he, there is no other hearer but he, &c.; 
and 8,11: That Brahman is unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, &c. There is nothing that sees but it, nothing that 
hears but it, &c.).—Nothing can be clearer than that all 
these sections aim at describing one and the same being, 
and know nothing of the distinctions made by the developed 
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Ved&nta, however valid the latter may be from a purely 
philosophic point of view. 

We may refer to one more similar instance from the 
A!Mndogya Upanishad. We there meet in III, 14 with 
one of the most famous vidy&s describing the nature of 
Brahman, called after its reputed author the 6&«<3filya-vidy&. 
This small vidyd is decidedly one of the finest and most 
characteristic texts; it would be difficult to point out 
another passage setting forth with greater force and elo¬ 
quence and in an equally short compass the central doctrine 
of the Upanishads. Yet this text, which, beyond doubt, 
gives utterance to the highest conception of Brahman’s 
nature that S&nd\\ya!s thought was able to reach, is by 
.Sankara and his school again declared to form part of the 
lower vidy& only, because it represents Brahman as possess¬ 
ing qualities. It is, according to their terminology, not 
gnt na, i. e. knowledge, but the injunction of a mere upctsanS., 
a devout meditation on Brahman in so far as possessing 
certain definite attributes such as having light for its form, 
having true thoughts, and so on. The Rdmdnu^as, on the 
other hand, quote this text with preference as clearly 
describing the nature of their highest, i. e. their one Brah¬ 
man. We again allow that Sankara is free to deny that 
any text which ascribes qualities to Brahman embodies abso¬ 
lute truth; but we also again remark that there is no reason 
whatever for supposing that S&ndi lya, or whoever may have 
been the author of that vidyd, looked upon it as anything 
else but a statement of the highest truth accessible to man. 

We return to the question as to the true philosophy of 
the Upanishads, apart from the systems of the commen¬ 
tators.—From what precedes it will appear with sufficient 
distinctness that, if we understand by philosophy a philo¬ 
sophical system coherent in all its parts, free from all 
contradictions and allowing room for all the different state¬ 
ments made in all the chief Upanishads, a philosophy of 
the Upanishads cannot even be spoken of. The various 
lucubrations on Brahman, the world, and the human soul of 
which the Upanishads consist do not allow themselves to 
be systematised simply because they were never meant to 
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form a system. Skndi\ya?$ views as to the nature of 
Brahman did not in all details agree with those of Y&gna.- 
valkya, and Udddlaka differed from both. In this there is 
nothing to wonder at, and the burden of proof rests alto¬ 
gether with those who maintain that a large number of 
detached philosophic and theological dissertations, ascribed 
to different authors, doubtless belonging to different periods, 
and not seldom manifestly contradicting each other, admit 
of being combined into a perfectly consistent whole. 

The question, however, assumes a different aspect, if we 
take the terms ‘ philosophy 9 and ‘ philosophical system/ not 
in the strict sense in which Sankara and other commentators 
are not afraid of taking them, but as implying merely an 
agreement in certain fundamental features. In this latter 
sense we may indeed undertake to indicate the outlines of 
a philosophy of the Upanishads, only keeping in view that 
precision in details is not to be aimed at. And here we 
finally see ourselves driven back altogether on the texts 
themselves, and have to acknowledge that the help we 
receive from commentators, to whatever school they may 
belong, is very inconsiderable. Fortunately it cannot be 
asserted that the texts on the whole oppose very serious 
difficulties to a right understanding, however obscure the 
details often are. Concerning the latter we occasionally 
depend entirely on the explanations vouchsafed by the 
scholiasts, but as far as the general drift and spirit of the 
texts are concerned, we are quite able to judge by our¬ 
selves, and are even specially qualified to do so by having 
no particular system to advocate. 

The point we will first touch upon is the same from which 
we started when examining the doctrine of the Sfitras, viz. 
the question whether the Upanishads acknowledge a higher 
and lower knowledge in Sankara's sense, i. e. a knowledge 
of a higher and a lower Brahman. Now this we find not to 
be the case. Knowledge is in the Upanishads frequently 
opposed to avidyd, by which latter term we have to under¬ 
stand ignorance as to Brahman, absence of philosophic 
knowledge; and, again, in several places we find the know¬ 
ledge of the sacrificial part of the Veda with its supple- 
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mentary disciplines contrasted as inferior with the knowledge 
of the Self; to which latter distinction the Mu^aka Up. 
(I, 1 , 4 ) applies the terms apara and para vidya. But a formal 
recognition of the essential difference of Brahman being 
viewed, on the one hand, as possessing distinctive attributes, 
and, on the other hand, as devoid of all such attributes is not 
to be met with anywhere. Brahman is indeed sometimes 
described as sagu^a and sometimes as nirgurca (to use later 
terms); but it is nowhere said that thereon rests a distinc¬ 
tion of two different kinds of knowledge leading to altogether 
different results. The knowledge of Brahman is one, under 
whatever aspects it is viewed; hence the circumstance 
(already exemplified above) that in the same vidyds it is 
spoken of as sagu#a as well as nirgu«a. When the mind 
of the writer dwells on the fact that Brahman is that from 
which all this world originates, and in which it rests, he 
naturally applies to it distinctive attributes pointing at its 
relation to the world; Brahman, then, is called the Self and 
life of all, the inward ruler, the omniscient Lord, and so on. 
When, on the other hand, the author follows out the idea 
that Brahman may be viewed in itself as the mysterious 
reality of which the whole expanse of the world is only an 
outward manifestation, then it strikes him that no idea or 
term derived from sensible experience can rightly be applied 
to it, that nothing more may be predicated of it but that it 
is neither this nor that. But these are only two aspects of 
the cognition of one and the same entity. 

Closely connected with the question as to the double 
nature of the Brahman of the Upanishads is the question 
as to their teaching M4ya.—From Colebrooke downwards 
the majority of European writers have inclined towards the 
opinion that the doctrine of M 4 y&, i. e. of the unreal illusory 
character of the sensible world, does not constitute a feature 
of the primitive philosophy of the Upanishads, but was 
introduced into the system at some later period, whether by 
B&dar&ya#a or .Sankara or somebody else. The opposite 
view, viz. that the doctrine of M&y£ forms an integral 
element of the teaching of the Upanishads, is implied in 
them everywhere, and enunciated more or less distinctly in 
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more than one place, has in recent times been advocated 
with much force by Mr. Gough in the ninth chapter of his 
Philosophy of the Upanishads. 

In his Materiaux, &c. M. Paul Rdgnaud remarks that 
‘the doctrine of M 4 y&, although implied in the teaching 
of the Upanishads, could hardly become clear and explicit 
before the system had reached a stage of development 
necessitating a choice between admitting two co-existent 
eternal principles (which became the basis of the S&nkhya 
philosophy), and accepting the predominance of the intel¬ 
lectual principle, which in the end necessarily led to the 
negation of the opposite principle/—To the two alterna¬ 
tives here referred to as possible we, however, have to add 
a third one, viz. that form of the Vedanta of which the 
theory of the Bh&gavatas or Rdmdnu^as is the most 
eminent type, and according to which Brahman carries 
within its own nature an element from which the material 
universe originates; an element which indeed is not an in¬ 
dependent entity like the pradh&na of the S&nkhyas, but 
which at the same time is not an unreal but quite as real 
as any other part of Brahmans nature. That a doctrine of 
this character actually developed itself on the basis of theUpa- 
nishads, is a circumstance which we clearly must not lose sight 
of, when attempting to determine what the Upanishads them¬ 
selves are teaching concerning the character of the world. 

In enquiring whether the Upanishads maintain the M£ya 
doctrine or not, we must proceed with the same caution as 
regards other parts of the system, i. e. we must refrain from 
using unhesitatingly, and without careful consideration of the 
merits of each individual case, the teaching—direct or inferred 
—of any one passage to the end of determining the drift of 
the teaching of other passages. We may admit that some 
passages, notably of the Bnhadarawyaka, contain at any 
rate the germ of the later developed Mctyd doctrine 1 , and 
thus render it quite intelligible that a system like .Sankara’s 

1 It is well known that, with the exception of the ^SVet&xvatara and Maitilt- 
yaniya, none of the chief Upanishads exhibits the word f m&yft.' The term indeed 
occurs in one place in the Bnhad&rawyaka; but that passage is a quotation 
from the Ri k Sazwhit& in which m&yi means * creative power.’ Cp. P. Kegnaud, 
La M&yh, in the Revue de 1 ’Histoire des Religions, tome xii. No. 3 (1885). 
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should evolve itself, among others, out of the Upanishads ; 
but that affords no valid reason for interpreting M 4 y& into 
other texts which give a very satisfactory sense without that 
doctrine, or are even clearly repugnant to it. This remark 
applies in the very first place to all the accounts of the 
creation of the physical universe. There, if anywhere, the 
illusional character of the world should have been hinted at, 
at least, had that theory been held by the authors of those 
accounts; but not a word to that effect is met with any¬ 
where. The most important of those accounts—the one 
given in the sixth chapter of the jfif^Andogya Upanishad— 
forms no exception. There is absolutely no reason to 
assume that the ‘ sending forth ’ of the elements from the 
primitive Sat, which is there described at length, was by 
the writer of that passage meant to represent a vivarta 
rather than a pari^&ma, that the process of the origination 
of the physical universe has to be conceived as anything else 
but a real manifestation of real powers hidden in the 
primeval Self. The introductory words, addressed to 
Svetaketu by Udd£laka, which are generally appealed to as 
intimating the unreal character of the evolution about to be 
described, do not, if viewed impartially, intimate any such 
thing 1 . For what is capable of being proved, and mani¬ 
festly meant to be proved, by the illustrative instances of 
the lump of clay and the nugget of gold, through which 
there are known all things made of clay and gold ? Merely 
that this whole world has Brahman for its causal substance, 
just as clay is the causal matter of every earthen pot, and 
gold of every golden ornament, but not that the process 
through which any causal substance becomes an effect is 
an unreal one. We—including Udddlaka—may surely say 
that all earthen pots are in reality nothing but earth—the 
earthen pot being merely a special modification (vik&ra) of 
clay which has a name of its own—without thereby com¬ 
mitting ourselves to the doctrine that the change of form, 
which a lump of clay undergoes when being fashioned into 
a pot, is not real but a mere baseless illusion. 

In the same light we have to view numerous other passages 

1 As is demonstrated very satisfactorily by R&m&nu^a. 
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which set forth the successive emanations proceeding from 
the first principle. When, for instance, we meet in the Kar/za 
Up. I, 3, io, in the serial enumeration of the forms of exist¬ 
ence intervening between the gross material world and the 
highest Self (the Person), with the ‘ avyakrzta,’ the Unde¬ 
veloped, immediately below the purusha; and when again 
the Muwz/aka Up. II, i, 2, speaks of the ‘ high Imperishable ’ 
higher than which is the heavenly Person; there is no 
reason whatever to see in that ‘Undeveloped’ and that 
‘high Imperishable’ anything but that real element in 
Brahman from which, as in the Rlm&nqg-a system, the 
material universe springs by a process of real development. 
We must of course render it quite clear to ourselves in what 
sense the terms ‘ real ’ and ‘ unreal ’ have to be understood. 
The Upanishads no doubt teach emphatically that the 
material world does not owe its existence to any principle 
independent from the Lord like the pradhana of the 
Sarikhyas; the world is nothing but a manifestation of the 
Lord’s wonderful power, and hence is unsubstantial, if we 
take the term ‘ substance ’ in its strict sense. And, again, 
everything material is immeasurably inferior in nature to the 
highest spiritual principle from which it has emanated, and 
which it now hides from the individual soul. But neither 
unsubstantiality nor inferiority of the kind mentioned 
constitutes unreality in the sense in which the M&yfl of 
Sankara is unreal. According to the latter the whole 
world is nothing but an erroneous appearance, as unreal as 
the snake, for which a piece of rope is mistaken by the 
belated traveller, and disappearing just as the imagined 
snake does as soon as the light of true knowledge has risen. 
But this is certainly not the impression left on the mind by 
a comprehensive review of the Upanishads which dwells on 
their general scope, and does not confine itself to the undue 
urging of what may be implied in some detached passages. 
The Upanishads do not call upon us to look upon the whole 
world as a baseless illusion to be destroyed by knowledge ; 
the great error which they admonish us to relinquish is 
rather that things have a separate individual existence, and 
are not tied together by the bond of being all of them effects 
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of Brahman, or Brahman itself. They do not say that true 
knowledge sublates this false world, as .Sankara says, but 
that it enables the sage to extricate himself from the world 
—the inferior mCirta rupa of Brahman, to use an expression 
of the Brriiad&rawyaka—and to become one with Brahman 
in its highest form. * We are to see everything in Brahman, 
and Brahman in everything;’ the natural meaning of this is, 
* we are to look upon this whole world as a true manifesta¬ 
tion of Brahman, as sprung from it and animated by it.’ 
The m&ydv&din has indeed appropriated the above saying 
also, and interpreted it so as to fall in with his theory; but 
he is able to do so only by perverting its manifest sense. 
For him it would be appropriate to say, not that every¬ 
thing we see is in Brahman, but rather that everything we 
see is out of Brahman, viz. as a false appearance spread 
over it and hiding it from us. 

Stress has been laid 1 upon certain passages of the 
Brzhadirawyaka which seem to hint at the unreality of 
this world by qualifying terms, indicative of duality or plur¬ 
ality of existence, by means of an added ‘ iva,’ i.e. ‘ as it were’ 
(yatr&nyad iva sy4t; yatra dvaitam iva bhavati; 4tma 
dhydyativa leldyativa). Those passages no doubt readily 
lend themselves to M4y4 interpretations, and it is by no 
means impossible that in their author’s mind there was 
something like an undeveloped M4y4 doctrine. I must, how¬ 
ever, remark that they, on the other hand, also admit of 
easy interpretations not in any way presupposing the 
theory of the unreality of the world. If Y4§"»avalkya refers 
to the latter as that ‘ where there is something else as it 
were, where there is duality as it were,’ he may simply mean 
to indicate that the ordinary opinion, according to which 
the individual forms of existence of the world are opposed 
to each other as altogether separate, is a mistaken one, all 
things being one in so far as they spring from—and are 
parts of—Brahman. This would in no way involve duality 
or plurality being unreal in .Sankara's sense, not any more 
than, for instance, the modes of Spinoza are unreal because, 
according to that philosopher, there is only one universal 


1 Gough, Philosophy of the Upanishads pp. 243 flf. 
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substance. And with regard to the clause ‘ the Self thinks 
as it were * it has to be noted that according to the com¬ 
mentators the*as it were’is meant to indicate that truly 
not the Self is thinking, but the upidhis, i. e. especially the 
manas with which the Self is connected. But whether 
these up&dhis are the mere offspring of M&y&, as Sankara 
thinks, or real forms of existence, as R&m&nu^a teaches, is 
an altogether different question. 

I do not wish, however, to urge these last observations, 
and am ready to admit that not impossibly those iva's 
indicate that the thought of the writer who employed them 
was darkly labouring with a conception akin to—although 
much less explicit than—the M4y4 of Sankara. But 
what I object to is, that conclusions drawn from a few 
passages of, after all, doubtful import should be employed 
for introducing the Mayd doctrine into other passages which 
do not even hint at it, and are fully intelligible without it 1 . 

The last important point in the teaching of the Upanishads 
we have to touch upon is the relation of the ^ivas, the in¬ 
dividual souls to the highest Self. The special views 
regarding that point held by Sankara and R&m&nugu 
have been stated before. Confronting their theories with 
the texts of the Upanishads we must, I think, admit with¬ 
out hesitation, that Sankara’s doctrine faithfully represents 
the prevailing teaching of the Upanishads in one important 
point at least, viz. therein that the soul or Self of the sage 
—whatever its original relation to Brahman may be—is in 
the end completely merged and indistinguishably lost in the 
universal Self. A distinction, repeatedly alluded to before, 
has indeed to be kept in view here also. Certain texts 
of the Upanishads describe the soul’s going upwards, on the 
path of the gods, to the world of Brahman, where it dwells 
for unnumbered years, i.e. for ever. Those texts, as a type 
of which we may take the passage Kaushlt. Up. I—the 
fundamental text of the R&m£nu£as concerning the soul’s 

1 I cannot discuss in this place the Mfty& passages of the 6Vetlrvatara 
and the Maitr&yantya Upanishads. Reasons which want of space prevents me 
from setting forth in detail induce me to believe that neither of those two 
treatises deserves to be considered by us when wishing to ascertain the true 
unmixed doctrine of the Upanishads. 
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fate after death—belong to an earlier stage of philosophic 
development; they manifestly ascribe to the soul a con¬ 
tinued individual existence. But mixed with texts of 
this class there are others in which the final absolute 
identification of the individual Self with the universal Self 
is indicated in terms of unmistakable plainness. c He who 
knows Brahman and becomes Brahman ; 9 1 he who knows 
Brahman becomes all this; * c as the flowing rivers disappear 
in the sea losing their name and form, thus a wise man goes 
to the divine person/ And if we look to the whole, to the 
prevailing spirit of the Upanishads, we may call the doctrine 
embodied in passages of the latter nature the doctrine of the 
Upanishads. It is, moreover, supported by the frequently 
and clearly stated theory of the individual souls being 
merged in Brahman in the state of deep dreamless sleep. 

It is much more difficult to indicate the precise teaching 
of the Upanishads concerning the original relation of the 
individual soul to the highest Self, although there can be 
no doubt that it has to be viewed as proceeding from the 
latter, and somehow forming a part of it. Negatively we 
are entitled to say that the doctrine, according to which 
the soul is merely brahma bhrdntam or brahma mdyopd- 
dhikam, is in no way countenanced by the majority of the 
passages bearing on the question. If the emission of the 
elements, described in the iT^andogya and referred to 
above, is a real process—of which we saw no reason to 
doubt—the ^iva Atman with which the highest Self enters 
into the emitted elements is equally real, a true part or 
emanation of Brahman itself. 

After having in this way shortly reviewed the chief ele¬ 
ments of VedAntic doctrine according to the Upanishads, we 
may briefly Consider .Sankara's system and mode of inter¬ 
pretation—with whose details we had frequent opportunities 
of finding fault—as a whole. It has been said before that 
the task of reducing the teaching of the whole of the Upa¬ 
nishads to a system consistent and free 'from contradic¬ 
tions is an intrinsically impossible one. But the task once 
being given, we are quite ready to admit that Sankara's 
system is most probably the best which can be devised. 
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While unable to allow that the Upanishads recognise a 
lower and higher knowledge of Brahman, in fact the dis¬ 
tinction of a lower and higher Brahman, we yet acknowledge 
that the adoption of that distinction furnishes the inter¬ 
preter with an instrument of extraordinary power for 
reducing to an orderly whole the heterogeneous material 
presented by the old theosophic treatises. This becomes 
very manifest as soon as we compare Sankara's system 
with that of R^mSnu^a. The latter recognises only one 
Brahman which is, as we should say, a personal God, and 
he therefore lays stress on all those passages of the Upani¬ 
shads which ascribe to Brahman the attributes of a personal 
God, such as omniscience and omnipotence. Those passages, 
on the other hand, whose decided tendency it is to represent 
Brahman as transcending all qualities, as one undifferenced 
mass of impersonal intelligence, Rdm&nug*a is unable to 
accept frankly and fairly, and has to misinterpret them 
more or less to make them fall in with his system. The 
same remark holds good with regard to those texts which 
represent the individual soul as finally * identifying itself 
with Brahman ; Rcim&nu^a cannot allow a complete identi¬ 
fication but merely an assimilation carried as far as possible. 
.Sankara, on the other hand, by skilfully ringing the changes 
on a higher and a lower doctrine, somehow manages to find 
room for whatever the Upanishads have to say. Where 
the text speaks of Brahman as transcending all attributes, 
the highest doctrine is set forth. Where Brahman is called 
the All-knowing ruler of the world, the author means to 
propound the lower knowledge of the Lord only. And 
where the legends about the primary being and its way of 
creating the world become somewhat crude and gross, 
Hira^yagarbha and Virtg* are summoned forth and charged 
with the responsibility. Of Vir%- Mr. Gough remarks (p. 55) 
that in him a place is provided by the poets of the Upani¬ 
shads for the purusha of the ancient Wshis, the divine being 
out of whom the visible and tangible world proceeded. 
This is quite true if only we substitute for the * poets of 
the Upanishads 5 the framers of the orthodox Ved&nta 
system—for the Upanishads give no indication whatever 
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that by their purusha they understand not the simple old 
purusha but the Vir^ occupying a definite position in a 
highly elaborate system;—but the mere phrase, ‘ providing a 
place* intimates with sufficient clearnessthe nature of the work 
in which systematises of the Vedintic doctrine are engaged. 

Sankara’s method thus enables him in a certain way to 
do justice to different stages of historical development, to 
recognise clearly existing differences which other system¬ 
atises are intent on obliterating. And there has yet to 
be made a further and even more important admission in 
favour of his system. It is not only more pliable, more 
capable of amalgamating heterogeneous material than other 
systems, but its fundamental doctrines are manifestly in 
greater harmony with the essential teaching of the Upani- 
shads than those of other Ved&ntic systems. Above we were 
unable to allow that the distinction made by .Sankara 
between Brahman and trvara is known to the Upanishads; 
but we must now admit that if, for the purpose of determining 
the nature of the highest being, a choice has to be made 
between those texts which represent Brahman as nirguna, 
and those which ascribe to it personal attributes, .Sankara 
is right in giving preference to texts of the former kind. 
The Brahman of the old Upanishads, from which the souls 
spring to enjoy individual consciousness in their waking 
state, and into which they sink back temporarily in the 
state of deep dreamless sleep and permanently in death, is 
certainly not represented adequately by the strictly per¬ 
sonal t svara of Rcimanu^a, who rules the world in wisdom and 
mercy. The older Upanishads, at any rate, lay very little 
stress upon personal attributes of their highest being, and 
hence -Sankara is right in so far as he assigns to his hypo- 
statised personal Uvara 1 a lower place than to his absolute 
Brahman. That he also faithfully represents the prevailing 
spirit of the Upanishads in his theory of the ultimate fate 

1 The trvara who allots to the individual souls their new forms of embodiment 
in strict accordance with their merit or demerit cannot be called anything else 
but a personal God. That this personal conscious being is at the same time iden¬ 
tified with the totality of the individual souls in the unconscious state of deep 
dreamless sleep, is one of those extraordinary contradictions which thorough-going 
systematisers of Ved&ntic doctrine are apparently unable to avoid altogether. 
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of the soul, we have already remarked above. And although 
the M&ya doctrine cannot, in my opinion, be said to form 
part of the teaching of the Upanishads, it cannot yet be 
asserted to contradict it openly, because the very point 
which it is meant to elucidate, viz. the mode in which the 
physical universe and the multiplicity of individual souls 
originate, is left by the Upanishads very much in the dark. 
The later growth of the M&yd doctrine on the basis of the 
Upanishads is therefore quite intelligible, and I fully agree 
with Mr. Gough when he says regarding it that there has 
been no addition to the system from without but only a 
development from within, no graft but only growth. The 
lines of thought which finally led to the elaboration of the 
full-blown M£y4 theory may be traced with considerable 
certainty. In the first place, deepening speculation on 
Brahman tended to the notion of advaita being taken in a 
more and more strict sense, as implying not only the ex¬ 
clusion of any second principle external to Brahman, but 
also the absence of any elements of duality or plurality in 
the nature of the one universal being itself; a tendency 
agreeing with the spirit of a certain set of texts from the 
Upanishads. And as the fact of the appearance of a 
manifold world cannot be denied, the only way open to 
thoroughly consistent speculation was to deny at any rate 
its reality, and to call it a mere illusion due to an unreal 
principle, with which Brahman is indeed associated, but 
which is unable to break the unity of Brahman’s nature 
just on account of its own unreality. And, in the second 
place, a more thorough following out of the conception 
that the union with Brahman is to be reached through true 
knowledge only, not unnaturally led to the conclusion that 
what separates us in our unenlightened state from Brahman 
is such as to allow itself to be completely sublated by an 
act of knowledge; is, in other words, nothing else but an 
erroneous notion, an illusion.—A further circumstance which 
may not impossibly have co-operated to further the de¬ 
velopment of the theory of the world’s unreality will be 
referred to later on \ 

1 That section of the introduction in which the point referred to in the text 
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We have above been obliged to leave it an open question 
what kind of Vedanta is represented by the Vedinta-sfitras, 
although reason was shown for the supposition that in some 
important points their teaching is more closely related to 
the system of R&m&nuga than to that of .Sankara. If so, 
the philosophy of Sankara would on the whole stand 
nearer to the teaching of the Upanishads than the Sutras 
of B4dardya«a. This would indeed be a somewhat un¬ 
expected conclusion—for, judging a priori, we should be 
more inclined to assume a direct propagation of the true 
doctrine of the Upanishads through Bidariya^a to San¬ 
kara—but k priori considerations have of course no weight 
against positive evidence to the contraiy. There are, more¬ 
over, other facts in the history of Indian philosophy and 
theology which help us better to appreciate the possibility 
of B&dar&yatfa’s Stitras already setting forth a doctrine 
that lays greater stress on the personal character of the 
highest being than is in agreement with the prevailing 
tendency of the Upanishads. That the pure doctrine of 
those ancient Brahminical treatises underwent at a rather 
early period amalgamations with beliefs which most pro¬ 
bably had sprung up in altogether different—priestly or 
non-priestly—communities is a well-known circumstance; 
it suffices for our purposes to refer to the most eminent of 
the early literary monuments in which an amalgamation of 
the kind mentioned is observable, viz. the Bhagavadgit&. 
The doctrine of the Bhagavadgiti represents a fusion of 
the Brahman theory of the Upanishads with the belief in 
a personal highest being— Krishna, or Vishnu—which in 
many respects approximates very closely to the system of 
the Bhdgavatas; the attempts of a certain set of Indian 
commentators to explain it as setting forth pure Ved&nta, 
i. e. the pure doctrine of the Upanishads, may simply 
be set aside. But this same Bhagavadgitd is quoted in 
Bkda.rkyana,*s Sfitras (at least according to the unanimous 
explanations of the most eminent scholiasts of different 
schools) as inferior to 5ruti only in authority. The Stitras, 

is touched upon will I hope form part of the second volume of the translation. 
The same remark applies to a point concerning which further information had 
been promised above on page v. 
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moreover, refer in different places to certain Ved&ntic por¬ 
tions of the Mah&bh&rata, especially the twelfth book, 
several of which represent forms of Veddnta distinctly dif¬ 
fering from .Sankara's teaching, and closely related to the 
system of the Bhdgavatas. 

Facts of this nature—from entering into the details of 
which we are prevented by want of space—tend to mitigate 
the prime! facie strangeness of the assumption that the 
Ved&nta-sfitras, which occupy an intermediate position 
between the Upanishads and .Sankara, should yet diverge 
in their teaching from both. The Ved4nta of Gau<a?ap4da 
and .Sankara would in that case mark a strictly orthodox 
reaction against all combinations of non-Vedic elements of 
belief and doctrine with the teaching of the Upanishads. 
But although this form of doctrine has ever since .Sankara's 
time been the one most generally accepted by Brahminic 
students of philosophy, it has never had any wide-reaching 
influence on the masses of India. It is too little in sym¬ 
pathy with the wants of the human heart, which*, after 
all, are not so very different in India from what they are 
elsewhere. Comparatively few, even in India, are those 
who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal essence 
in which their own. individuality is to be merged and lost 
for ever, who think it sweet * to be wrecked on the ocean of 
the Infinite 1 .’ The only forms of Vedintic philosophy 
which are—and can at any time have been—really popular, 
are those in which the Brahman of the Upanishads has 
somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and 
the devotee there can exist a personal relation, love and 
faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of the divinity. The only religious books of widespread 
influence are such as the R&mdyan of Tulsidas, which lay no 
stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inac¬ 
cessible to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy 
Lord whose very conception depends on the illusory prin¬ 
ciple of Mdyi, but love to dwell on the delights of devotion 

1 Cos! tra questa 

Immensity s’annega il pensier mio, 

E il naufrago m’ e dolce in qaesto mare. 

Leopardi. 
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to one all-wise and merciful ruler, who is able and willing to 
lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the worshipper. 


The present translation of the Veddnta-sutras does not 
aim at rendering that sense which their author may have 
aimed at conveying, but strictly follows Sankara's inter¬ 
pretation. The question as to how far the latter agrees 
with the views held by Bddardya^a has been discussed 
above, with the result that for the present it must, on the 
whole, be left an open one. In any case it would not be 
feasible to combine a translation of Sankara's commentary 
with an independent version of the Sutras which it ex¬ 
plains. Similar considerations have determined the method 
followed in rendering the passages of the Upanishads re¬ 
ferred to in the Sfitras and discussed at length by Sankara. 
There also the views of the commentator have to be followed 
closely; otherwise much of the comment would appear de¬ 
void of meaning. Hence, while of course following on the 
whole the critical translation published by Professor Max 
Muller in the earlier volumes of this Series, I had, in a not 
inconsiderable number of cases, to modify it so as to render 
intelligible Sankara's explanations and reasonings. I hope 
to find space in the introduction to the second volume of 
this translation for making some general remarks on the 
method to be followed in translating the Upanishads. 

I regret that want of space has prevented me from 
extracting fuller notes from later scholiasts. The notes 
given are based, most of them, on the £ikds composed 
by Anandagiri and Govinddnanda (the former of which is 
unpublished as yet, so far as I know), and on the Bhamati. 

My best thanks are due to Pandits Rama Mura vSastrin 
and Gangddhara vSastrin of the Benares Sanskrit College, 
whom I have consulted on several difficult passages. 
Greater still are my obligations to Pa^rfit Ke^ava vSastrin, 
of the same institution, who most kindly undertook to 
read a proof of the whole of the present volume, and 
whose advice has enabled me to render my version of more 
than one passage more definite or correct. 
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FIRST ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

Reverence to the August Vasudeva! 

It is a matter not requiring any proof that the object 
and the subject 1 whose respective spheres are the notion of 
the 1 Thou ’ (the Non-Ego 2 ) and the ‘ Ego,’ and which are 
opposed to each other as much as darkness and light are, 
cannot be identified. All the less can their respective 
attributes be identified. Hence it follows that it is wrong to 
superimpose 3 upon the subject—whose Self is intelligence, 
and which has for its sphere the notion of the Ego—the 
object whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and the 
attributes of the object, and vice versfi. to superimpose the 
subject and the attributes of the subject on the object In 
spite of this it is on the part of man a natural 4 procedure— 


1 The subject is the universal Self whose nature is intelligence 
(/6it); the object comprises whatever is of a non-intelligent nature, 
viz. bodies with their sense-organs, internal organs, and the objects 
of the senses, i.e. the external material world. 

2 The object is said to have for its sphere the notion of the ‘ thou’ 
(yushmat), not the notion of the * this ’ or ‘ that ’ (idam), in order 
better to mark its absolute opposition to the subject or Ego. Lan¬ 
guage allows of the co-ordination of the pronouns of the first and 
the third person (‘ It is I,’ ‘ I am he who,’ &c.; ete vayam, ime 
vayam asmahe), but not of the co-ordination of the pronouns of the 
first and second person. 

3 Adhyasa, literally * superimposition ’ in the sense of (mistaken) 
ascription or imputation, to something, of an essential nature or 
attributes not belonging to it. See later on. 

4 Natural, i.e. original, beginningless; for the modes of speech 
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which has its cause in wrong knowledge—not to distinguish 
the two entities (object and subject) and their respective 
attributes, although they are absolutely distinct, but to 
superimpose upon each the characteristic nature and the 
attributes of the other, and thus, coupling the Real and the 
Unreal 1 , to make use of expressions such as ‘That am 1/ 
'That is mine 2 .’—But what have we to understand by the 
term 6 superimposition ? 5 —The apparent presentation, in 
the form of remembrance, to consciousness of something 
previously observed, in some other thing 3 . 

Some indeed define the term ' superimposition ’ as the 
superimposition of the attributes of one thing on another 
thing 4 . Others, again, define superimposition as the error 


and action which characterise transmigratory existence have existed, 
with the latter, from all eternity. 

1 I.e. the intelligent Self which is the only reality and the non-real 
objects, viz. body and so on, which are the product of wrong 
knowledge. 

2 ‘ The body, &c. is my Self; * ‘ sickness, death, children, wealth, 
&c., belong to my Self/ 

8 Literally ‘in some other place/ The clause ‘ in the form of 
remembrance* is added, the Bh&mati remarks, in order to exclude 
those cases where something previously observed is recognised in 
some other thing or place; as when, for instance, the generic 
character of a cow which was previously observed in a black cow 
again presents itself to consciousness in a grey cow, or when Deva- 
datta whom we first saw in Pa/aliputra again appears before us in 
M£hishmatt. These are cases of recognition where the object pre¬ 
viously observed again presents itself to our senses; while in mere 
remembrance the object previously perceived is not in renewed 
contact with the senses. Mere remembrance operates in the case 
of adhylsa, as when we mistake mother-of-pearl for silver which is 
at the time not present but remembered only. 

4 The so-called anyathfikhyativddins maintain that in the act of 
adhy&sa the attributes of one thing, silver for instance, are super¬ 
imposed on a different thing existing in a different place, mother- 
of-pearl for instance (if we take for our example of adhy&sa the 
case of some man mistaking a piece of mother-of-pearl before him 
for a piece of silver). The fitmakhy&tiv&dins maintain that in 
adhy£sa the modification, in the form of silver, of the internal organ 
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founded on the non-apprehension of the difference of that 
which is superimposed from that on which it is super¬ 
imposed 1 . Others 2 , again, define it as the fictitious as¬ 
sumption of attributes contrary to the nature of that thing 
on which something else is superimposed. But all these 
definitions agree in so far as they represent superimposition 
as the apparent presentation of the attributes of one thing in 
another thing. And therewith agrees also the popular view 
which is exemplified by expressions such as the following : 

* Mother-of-pearl appears like silver,’ 4 The moon although 
one only appears as if she were double.’ But how is it 
possible that on the interior Self which itself is not an 
object there should be superimposed objects and their 
attributes? For every one superimposes an object only on 
such other objects as are placed before him (i.e. in contact 
with his sense-organs), and you have said before that the 
interior Self which is entirely disconnected from the idea of 
the Thou (the Non-Ego) is never an object. It is not, we 
reply, non-object in the absolute sense. For it is the 
object of the notion of the Ego 3 , and the interior Self is 
well known to exist on account of its immediate (intuitive) 
presentation 4 . Nor is it an exceptionless rule that objects 


is superimposed on the external thing mother-of-pearl and thus 
itself appears external. Both views fall under the above definition. 

1 This is the definition of the akhy&tivadins. 

2 Some anyath&khyativadins and the MAdhyamikas according 
to Ananda Giri. 

3 The pratyag&tman is in reality non-object, for it is svayam- 
prakara, self-luminous, i.e. the subjective factor in all cognition. 
But it becomes the object of the idea of the Ego in so far as it is 
limited, conditioned by its adjuncts which are the product of Ne¬ 
science, viz. the internal organ, the senses and the subtle and gross 
bodies, i. e, in so far as it is ^iva, individual or personal soul. Cp. 
Bh&mali, pp. 22, 23 : ‘ X’idatimiva svayamprakiro*p i buddhyadivi- 
shayavi^ura^at kitha/B&d asmatpratyayavishayo* hawkaraspada/tt 
^•iva iti ka. ^antur iti £a kshetra^m iti /Akhyayate/ 

4 Translated according to the BbAmati. We deny, the objector 
says, the possibility of adhy&sa in the case of the Self, not on the 
ground that it is not an object because self-luminous (for that it 
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can be superimposed only on such other objects as are 
before us, i. e. in contact with our sense-organs; for non¬ 
discerning men superimpose on the ether, which is not the 
object of sensuous perception, dark-blue colour. 

Hence it follows that the assumption of the Non-Self 
being superimposed on the interior Self is not unreasonable. 

This superimposition thus defined, learned men consider 
to be Nescience (avidya), and the ascertainment of the true 
nature of that which is (the Self) by means of the discrimi¬ 
nation of that (which is superimposed on the Self), they 
call knowledge (vidyd). There being such knowledge 
(neither the Self nor the Non-Self) are affected in the least 
by any blemish or (good) quality produced by their mutual 
superimposition 1 . The mutual superimposition of the Self 
and the Non-Self, which is termed Nescience, is the pre¬ 
supposition on which there base all the practical distinc¬ 
tions—those made in ordinary life as well as those laid 
down by the Veda—between means of knowledge, objects 
of knowledge (and knowing persons), and all scriptural 
texts, whether they are concerned with injunctions and 
prohibitions (of meritorious and non-meritorious actions), 
or with final release 2 .—But how can the means of right 


may be an object although it is self-luminous you have shown), 
but on the ground that it is not an object because it is not mani¬ 
fested either by itself or by anything else.—It is known or mani¬ 
fest, the Vedantin replies, on account of its immediate presentation 
(aparokshatvit), i.e. on account of the intuitional knowledge we 
have of it. Ananda Giri construes the above clause in a different 
way: asmatpratyay&vishayatve*py aparokshatv&d ekantenavishaya- 
tv&bbavSt tasminn ahahkek&dyadhy£sa ity artha^. Aparokshatvam 
api kal&Kd atmano nesh/am ity suankyaha pratyag&tmeti. 

1 Tatraivawz salievambhfkavastulattv&vadh&ra^e sati. Bh L Tas¬ 
minn adhy&se uktarity£*vidy&vmake sati. Go. Yatr&tmani bud- 
dhy&dau vi yasya buddhyader Atmano v&dhy&sa^ tena buddhy£di- 
ni*tm£n& va kmena*j*anayddidoshe«a ^aitanyagu^ena ^tmanStmS 
va vastuto na svalpenapi yu^-yate. Ananda Giri. 

2 Whether they belong to the karmaka«<fa, i. e. that part of the 
Veda which enjoins active religious duty or the ^/anaka^a, i.e. 
that part of the Veda which treats of Brahman. 
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knowledge such as perception, inference, &c., and scrip¬ 
tural texts have for their object that which is dependent 
on Nescience 1 ?—Because, we reply, the means of right 
knowledge cannot operate unless there be a knowing per¬ 
sonality, and because the existence of the latter depends 
on the erroneous notion that the body, the senses, and so 
on, are identical with, or belong to, the Self of the knowing 
person. For without the employment of the senses, per¬ 
ception and the other means of right knowledge cannot 
operate. And without a basis (i.e. the body 2 ) the senses 
cannot act. Nor does anybody act by means of a body 
on which the nature of the Self is not superimposed 3 . 
Nor can, in the absence of all that 4 , the Self which, in its 
own nature is free from all contact, become a knowing 
agent. And if there is no knowing agent, the means of 
right knowledge cannot operate (as said above). Hence 
perception and the other means of right knowledge, and 
the Vedic texts have for their object that which is de¬ 
pendent on Nescience. (That human cognitional activity 
has for its presupposition the superimposition described 
above), follows also from the non-difference in that respect 
of men from animals. Animals, when sounds or other 
sensible qualities affect their sense of hearing or other 
senses, recede or advance according as the idea derived 
from the sensation is a comforting or disquieting one. A 
cow, for instance, when she sees a man approaching with a 
raised stick in his hand, thinks that he wants to beat her, and 
therefore moves away; while she walks up to a man who 
advances with some fresh grass in his hand. Thus men 
also—who possess a higher intelligence—run away when 

1 It being of course the function of the means of right know¬ 
ledge to determine Truth and Reality. 

2 The Bhamati takes adhish/Mnam in the sense of superintend¬ 
ence, guidance. The senses cannot act unless guided by a super¬ 
intending principle, i. e. the individual soul. 

8 If activity could proceed from the body itself, non-identified 
with the Self, it would take place in deep sleep also. 

4 I.e. in the absence of the mutual superimposition of the Self 
and the Non-Self and their attributes. 
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they see strong fierce-looking fellows drawing near with 
shouts and brandishing swords; while they confidently 
approach persons of contrary appearance and behaviour. 
We thus see that men and animals follow the same course 
of procedure with reference to the means and objects of 
knowledge. Now it is well known that the procedure of 
animals bases on the non-distinction (of Self and Non- 
Self) we therefore conclude that, as they present the 
same appearances, men also—although distinguished by 
superior intelligence—proceed with regard to perception 
and so on, in the same way as animals do; as long, that 
is to say, as the mutual superimposition of Self and Non- 
Self lasts. With reference again to that kind of activity 
which is founded on the Veda (sacrifices and the like), it is 
true indeed that the reflecting man who is qualified to enter 
on it, does so not without knowing that the Self has a 
relation to another world; yet that qualification does not 
depend on the knowledge, derivable from the Veddnta- 
texts, of the true nature of the Self as free from all wants, 
raised above the distinctions of the Brihma^a and Kshat- 
triya-classes and so on, transcending transmigratory exis¬ 
tence. For such knowledge is useless and even contra¬ 
dictory to the claim (on the part of sacrificers, &c. to 
perform certain actions and enjoy their fruits). And before 
such knowledge of the Self has arisen, the Vedic texts 
continue in their operation, to have for their object that 
which is dependent on Nescience. For such texts as 
the following, ‘A Br4hma«a is to sacrifice/ are operative 
only on the supposition that on the Self are superimposed 
particular conditions such as caste, stage of life, age, out¬ 
ward circumstances, and so on. That by superimposition 
we have to understand the notion of something in some 
other thing we have already explained. (The superimpo¬ 
sition of the Non-Self will be understood more definitely 
from the following examples.) Extra-personal attributes 
are superimposed on the Self, if a man considers himself 
sound and entire, or the contrary, as long as his wife, 
children, and so on are sound and entire or not. Attri¬ 
butes of the body are superimposed on the Self, if a man 
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thinks of himself (his Self) as stout, lean, fair, as standing, 
walking, or jumping. Attributes of the sense-organs, if 
he thinks ‘I am mute, or deaf, or one-eyed, or blind. 9 
Attributes of the internal organ when he considers himself 
subject to desire, intention, doubt, determination, and so 
on. Thus the producer of the notion of the Ego (i.e. the 
internal organ) is superimposed on the interior Self, which, 
in reality, is the witness of all the modifications of the 
internal organ, and viceversd the interior Self, which is 
the, witness of everything, is superimposed on the internal 
organ, the senses, and so on. In this way there goes on 
this natural beginning—and endless superimposition, which 
appears in the form of wrong conception, is the cause of 
individual souls appearing as agents and enjoyers (of the 
results of their actions), and is observed by every one. 

With a view to freeing one’s self from that wrong notion 
which is the cause of all evil and attaining thereby the 
knowledge of the absolute unity of the Self the study of 
the Veddnta-texts is begun. That all the Ved&nta-texts 
have the mentioned purport we shall show in this so-called 
Sariraka-mim&^Sci l 2 * * . 

Of this Ved&nta-mim&^sa about to be explained by us 
the first Sfitra is as follows. 

i. Then therefore the enquiry into Brahman. 

The word ‘ then 5 is here to be taken as denoting imme¬ 
diate consecution; not as indicating the introduction of a 
new subject to be entered upon; for the enquiry into 
Brahman (more literally, the desire of knowing Brahman) 
is not of that nature 2 . Nor has the word 4 then 9 the sense 


1 The i.e. the enquiry whose aim it is to show that 

the embodied Self, i.e. the individual or personal soul is one with 
Brahman. This Mtmtosd being an enquiry into the meaning of the 
Ved&nta-portions of the Veda, it is also called Ved&nta-mim&wzsfL 

2 N&dhMrdrtha iti. Tatra hetur brahmeti. Asyartha^, kim 

ayam atha^abdo brahma^/aneH’Mya^ kim vantar/zitaviHrasya 

athave^Mvhesha^a^anasydrambhartha^. Nadya^ tasya 

sapravartikayas tadapravartyatvad an&rabhyatvat tasya.? /fottaratra 
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of auspiciousness (or blessing); for a word of that meaning 
could not be properly construed as a part of the sentence. 
The word ‘then* rather acts as an auspicious term by 
being pronounced and heard merely, while it denotes at 
the same time something else, viz. immediate consecution as 
said above. That the latter is its meaning follows more¬ 
over from the circumstance that the relation in which the 
result, stands to the previous topic (viewed as the cause of 
the result) is non-separate from the relation of immediate 
consecution l . 

If, then, the word ‘ then ’ intimates immediate consecution 
it must be explained on what antecedent the enquiry into 
Brahman specially depends ; just as the enquiry into active 
religious duty (which forms the subject of the Purvd 
Mini tmsk) specially depends on the antecedent reading of 
the Veda. The reading of the Veda indeed is the common 
antecedent (for those who wish to enter on an enquiry into 
religious duty as well as for those desirous of knowing 
Brahman). The special question with regard to the enquiry 
into Brahman is whether it presupposes as its antecedent 
the understanding of the acts of religious duty (which is 
acquired by means of the PQrvA To this 

question we reply in the negative, because for a man who 
has read the Vedinta-parts of the Veda it is possible to 
enter on the enquiry into Brahman even before engaging in 
the enquiry into religious duty. Nor is it the purport of 
the word ‘ then * to indicate order of succession; a purport 
which it serves in other passages, as, for instance, in the one 
enjoining the cutting off of pieces from the heart and other 

pratyadhikara#am apratipadanat. Na dvitiyo * thaj'abdenanantar- 
yoktidvM vinsh&dhikaryasamarpatfe s&dhana£atush/aydsampan- 
n£nbrahmadhttadvi/Sarayor anarthitv&d vi^aranarambhdn na /’a 
vi&travidhivaj&d adhik&rf kalpya^ prirambhasydpi tulyatv&d adhi- 
kariwa^ ka vidhyapekshitopadhitvan na trztiya^ brahma^Tzan asya- 
nandasikshatkaratvenadhikaryatve * pyapradhany&d athasabdasam- 
bandhat tasman narambharthateti. Ananda Giri. 

1 Any relation in which the result, i. e. here the enquiry into 
Brahman may stand to some antecedent of which it is the effect 
may be comprised under the relation of anantarya. 
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parts of the sacrificial animal x . (For the intimation of order 
of succession could be intended only if the agent in both 
cases were the same; but this is not the case), because 
there is no proof for assuming the enquiry into religious 
duty and the enquiry into Brahman to stand in the rela¬ 
tion of principal and subordinate matter or the relation of 
qualification (for a certain act) on the part of the person 
qualified 1 2 ; and because the result as well as the object 
of the enquiry differs in the two cases. The knowledge of 
active religious duty has for its fruit transitory felicity, and 
that again depends on the performance of religious acts. 
The enquiry into Brahman, on the other hand, has for its 
fruit eternal bliss, and does not depend on the performance 
of any acts. Acts of religious duty do not yet exist at the 
time when they are enquired into, but are something to 
be accomplished (in the future); for they depend on the 
activity of man. In the Brahma-mim&wsd, on the other 
hand, the object of enquiry, i.e. Brahman, is something 
already accomplished (existent),—for it is eternal,—and 
does not depend on human energy. The two enquiries 
differ moreover in so far as the operation of their respective 
fundamental texts is concerned. For the fundamental texts 
on which active religious duty depends convey information 
to man in so far only as they enjoin on him their own 
particular subjects (sacrifices, &c .); while the fundamental 
texts about Brahman merely instruct man, without lay¬ 
ing on him the injunction of being instructed, instruction 
being their immediate result. The case is analogous to 
that of the information regarding objects of sense which 
ensues as soon as the objects are approximated to the 
senses. It therefore is requisite that something should be 

1 He cuts off from the heart, then from the tongue, then from 
the breast. 

2 Where one action is subordinate to another as, for instance, the 
offering of the prayS^as is to the dampfiiTzamasa-sacrifice, or where 
one action qualifies a person for another as, for instance, the offering 
of the darrapftr«am&sa qualifies a man for the performance of the 
Soma-sacrifice, there is unity of the agent, and consequently an inti¬ 
mation of the order of succession of the actions is in its right place. 
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stated subsequent to which the enquiry into Brahman is pro¬ 
posed.—Well, then, we maintain that the antecedent condi¬ 
tions are the discrimination of what is eternal and what is 
non-eternal; the renunciation of all desire to enjoy the fruit 
(of one’s actions) both here and hereafter; the acquirement 
of tranquillity, self-restraint, and the other means 1 , and the 
desire of final release. If these conditions exist, a man 
may, either before entering on an enquiry into active 
religious duty or after that, engage in the enquiry into 
Brahman and come to know it; but not otherwise. The 
word * then ’ therefore intimates that the enquiry into 
Brahman is subsequent to the acquisition of the above- 
mentioned (spiritual) means. 

The word c therefore ’ intimates a reason. Because the 
Veda, while declaring that the fruit of the agnihotra and 
similar performances which are means of happiness is non¬ 
eternal (as, for instance, Klu Up. VIII, i, 6, 4 As here on earth 
whatever has been acquired by action perishes so perishes 
in the next world whatever is acquired by acts of religious 
duty’), teaches at the same time that the highest aim of man is 
realised by the knowledge of Brahman (as, for instance, Taitt. 
Up. II, i, ‘ He who knows Brahman attains the highest’); 
therefore the enquiry into Brahman is to be undertaken 
subsequently to the acquirement of the mentioned means. 

By Brahman is to be understood that the definition of 
which will be given in the next Siitra (I, i, a); it is therefore 
not to be supposed that the word Brahman may here denote 
something else, as, for instance;the brahminical caste. In the 
Sutra the genitive case ( : of Brahman; ’ the literal translation 
of the Sfitra being c then therefore the desire of knowledge 
of Brahman J ) denotes the object, not something generally 
supplementary (^esha 2 * ); for the desire of knowledge 

1 The ‘ means' in addition to jama and.dama are discontinuance 
of religious ceremonies (uparati), patience in suffering (titikshd), 
attention and concentration of the mind (satnadhana), and faith 
(jraddha). 

2 According to Pdwini II, 3, go the sixth (genitive) case ex¬ 

presses the relation of one thing being generally supplementary 

to, or connected with, some other thing. 
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demands an object of desire and no other such object is 
stated.—But why should not the genitive case be taken as 
expressing the general complementary relation (to express 
which is its proper office)? Even in that case it might 
constitute the object of the desire of knowledge, since the 
general relation may base itself on the more particular 
one.—This assumption, we reply, would mean that we 
refuse to take Brahman as the direct object, and then again 
indirectly introduce it as the object; an altogether needless 
procedure.—Not needless; for if we explain the words of 
the Sfitra to mean ‘ the desire of knowledge connected with 
Brahman' we thereby virtually promise that also all the 
heads of discussion which bear on Brahman will be treated.— 
This reason also, we reply, is not strong enough to uphold 
your interpretation. For the statement of some principal 
matter already implies all the secondary matters connected 
therewith. Hence if Brahman, the most eminent of all 
objects of knowledge, is mentioned, this implies already all 
those objects of enquiry which the enquiry into Brahman 
presupposes, and those objects need therefore not be men¬ 
tioned, especially in the Sfttra. Analogously the sentence 
‘there the king is going' implicitly means that the king 
together with his retinue is going there. Our interpretation 
(according to which the Sfitra represents Brahman as the 
direct object of knowledge) moreover agrees with Scripture, 
which directly represents Brahman as the object of the 
desire of knowledge; compare, for instance, the passage, 
£ That from whence these beings are born, &c., desire to 
know that. That is Brahman’ (Taitt. Up. Ill, 1 ). With 
passages of this kind the Sutra only agrees if the genitive 
case is taken to denote the object. Hence we do take it 
in that sense. The object of the desire is the knowledge of 
Brahman up to its complete comprehension, desires having 
reference to results 1 . Knowledge thus constitutes the 

1 In the case of other transitive verbs, object and result may be 
separate ; so, for instance, when it is said ‘ gramaw gaX^ati,' the 
village is the object of the action of going, and the arrival at the 
village its result. But in the case of verbs of desiring object and 
result coincide. 
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means by which the complete comprehension of Brahman 
is desired to be obtained. For the complete comprehension 
of Brahman is the highest end of man, since it destroys the 
root of all evil such as Nescience, the seed of the entire 
Sa^sdra. Hence the desire of knowing Brahman is to be 
entertained. 

But, it may be asked, is Brahman known or not known 
(previously to the enquiry into its nature) ? If it is known 
we need not enter on an enquiry concerning it; if it is 
not known we can not enter on such an enquiry. 

We reply that Brahman is known. Brahman, which is 
all-knowing and endowed with all powers, whose essential 
nature is eternal purity, intelligence, and freedom, exists. 
For if we consider the derivation of the word 1 Brahman/ 
from the root brzh , ‘to be great/ we at once understand 
that eternal purity, and so on, belong to Brahman \ More¬ 
over the existence of Brahman is known on the ground of 
its being the Self of every one. For every one is conscious 
of the existence of (his) Self, and never thinks 4 I am not/ 
If the existence of the Self were not known, every one 
would think * I am not/ And this Self (of whose existence 
all are conscious) is Brahman. But if Brahman is generally 
known as the Self, there is no room for an enquiry into it! 
Not so, we reply ; for there is a conflict of opinions as to its 
special nature. Unlearned people and the Lok&yatikas 
are of opinion that the mere body endowed with the quality 
of intelligence is the Self; others that the organs endowed 
with intelligence are the Self; others maintain that the inter¬ 
nal organ is the Self; others, again, that the Self is a mere 
momentary idea; others, again, that it is the Void. Others, 
again (to proceed to the opinion of such as acknowledge 
the authority of the Veda), maintain that there is a trans¬ 
migrating being different from the body, and so on, which is 
both agent and enjoyer (of the fruits of action); others teach 


1 That Brahman exists we know, even before entering on the 
Brahma-mimosa, from the occurrence of the word in the Veda, &c., 
and from the etymology of the word we at once infer Brahman's 
chief attributes. 
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that that being is enjoying only, not acting; others believe 
that in addition to the individual souls, there is an all¬ 
knowing, all-powerful Lord 1 . Others, finally, (i.e. the 
Ved&ntins) maintain that the Lord is the Self of the en- 
joyer (i.e. of the individual soul whose individual existence 
is apparent only, the product of Nescience). 

Thus there are many various opinions, basing part 
of them on sound arguments and scriptural texts, part of 
them on fallacious arguments and scriptural texts mis¬ 
understood 2 * . If therefore a man would embrace some one 
of these opinions without previous consideration, he would 
bar himself from the highest beatitude and incur grievous 
loss. For this reason the first SCttra proposes, under the 
designation of an enquiry into Brahman, a disquisition of 
the Vedclnta-texts, to be carried on with the help of con¬ 
formable arguments, and having for its aim the highest 
beatitude. 

So far it has been said that Brahman is to be enquired 
into. The question now arises what the characteristics of 
that Brahman are, and the reverend author of the Sutras 
therefore propounds the following aphorism. 


2. (Brahman is that) from which the origin, &c. 
(i.e. the origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this 
(world proceed). 

The term, &c. implies subsistence and re-absorption. 
That the origin is mentioned first (of the three) depends 
on the declaration of Scripture as well as on the natural 
development of a substance. Scripture declares the order 


1 The three last opinions are those of the followers of the 
Nyaya, the Sahkhya, and the Yoga-philosophy respectively. The 
three opinions mentioned first belong to various materialistic 
schools; the two subsequent ones to two sects of Bauddha philo¬ 
sophers. 

2 As, for instance, the passages 4 this person consists of the 

essence of food; ’ 4 the eye, &c. spoke;' 4 non-existing this was in 

the beginning/ &c. 
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of succession of origin, subsistence, and dissolution in the 
passage, Taitt. Up. Ill, x, ‘ From whence these beings are 
born,’ &c. And with regard to the second reason stated, it 
is known that a substrate of qualities can subsist and be 
dissolved only after it has entered, through origination, 
on the state of existence. The words ‘of this’ denote 
that substrate of qualities which is presented to us by 
perception and the other means of right knowledge; the 
genitive case indicates it to be connected with origin, 
&c. The words ‘ from which ’ denote the cause. The full 
sense of the Siltra therefore is: That omniscient omnipotent 
cause from which proceed the origin, subsistence, and dissolu¬ 
tion of this world—which world is differentiated by names 
and forms, contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode 
of the fruits of actions, these fruits having their definite 
places, times, and causes x , and the nature of whose arrange¬ 
ment cannot even be conceived by the mind,—that cause, 
we say, is Brahman. Since the other forms of existence 
(such as increase, decline, &c.) are included in origination, 
subsistence, and dissolution, only the three latter arc referred 
to in the Sutra. As the six stages of existence enumerated 
by Y&ska 1 2 are possible only during the period of the 
world’s subsistence, it might—were they referred to in the 
Sfltra—be suspected that what is meant are not the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution (of the world) as dependent on 
the first cause. To preclude this suspicion the Sutra is to 
be taken as referring, in addition to the world’s origination 
from Brahman, only to its subsistence in Brahman, and 
final dissolution into Brahman. 

The origin, &c. of a world possessing the attributes 
stated above cannot possibly proceed from anything else 
but a Lord possessing the stated qualities; not either from 
a non-intelligent pr&dhana 3 , or from atoms, or from non- 

1 So the compound is to be divided according to An. Gi. and 
Go .; the Bhfi. proposes another less plausible division. 

2 According to Nirukta I, 2 the six bhdvavMrlfc are: origina¬ 
tion, existence, modification, increase, decrease, destruction. 

3 The pradhana, called also prakr/ti, is the primal causal matter 
of the world in the Sankhya-system. It will be fully discussed in 
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being, or from a being subject to transmigration 1 ; nor, 
again, can it proceed from its own nature (i.e. spontaneously, 
without a cause), since we observe that (for the production 
of effects) special places, times, and causes have invariably 
to be employed. 

(Some of) those who maintain a Lord to be the cause 
of the world 2 , think that the existence of a Lord different 
from mere transmigrating beings can be inferred by 
means of the argument stated just now (without re¬ 
course being had to Scripture at all).—But, it might 
be said, you yourself in the Sutra under discussion have 
merely brought forward the same argument!—By no 
means, we reply. The S&tras (i.e. literally 4 the strings') 
have merely the purpose of stringing together the flowers 
of the Ved&nta-passages. In reality the Vedanta-passages 
referred to by the Sutras are discussed here. For the 
comprehension of Brahman is effected by the ascertain¬ 
ment, consequent on discussion, of the sense of the Veddnta- 
texts, not either by inference or by the other means of 
right knowledge. While, however, the Vedanta-passages 
primarily declare the cause of the origin, &c., of the world, 
inference also,, being an instrument of right knowledge in 
so far as it does not contradict the Vedinta-texts, is not to 
be excluded as a means of confirming the meaning ascer¬ 
tained. Scripture itself, moreover, allows argumentation; 
for the passages, B ri. Up. II, 4, 5 (‘the Self is to be heard, 
to be considered'), and Kh . Up. VI, 14, 2 (‘as the man, 
&c., having been informed, and being able to judge for 
himself, would arrive at Gandhara, in the same way a man 
who meets with a teacher obtains knowledge'), declare 
that human understanding assists Scripture 3 . 

Scriptural text, &c. 4 , are not, in the enquiry into Brahman, 

later parts of this work. To avoid ambiguities, the term pradh&na 
has been left untranslated. Cp. Sankhya Karika 3. 

1 Ke/£it tu hirawyagarbhazw sawsari//am evagam%- ^agaddhetum 
a/fcakshate. Ananda Giri. 

2 Viz. the Vaweshikas. 

3 Atmana^ srutex ity arthaA Ananda Giri. 

4 Text (or direct statement), suggestive power (linga), syntactical 
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the only means of knowledge, as they are in the enquiry 
into active duty (i.e. in the P&rva Mimd^sd), but scriptural 
texts on the one hand, and intuition 1 , &c., on the other 
hand, are to be had recourse to according to the occasion: 
firstly, because intuition is the final result of the enquiry 
into Brahman; secondly, because the object of the enquiry 
is an existing (accomplished) substance. If the object of 
the knowledge of Brahman were something to be accom¬ 
plished, there would be no reference to intuition, and text, 
&c., would be the only means of knowledge. The origina¬ 
tion of something to be accomplished depends, moreover, 
on man since any action either of ordinary life, or dependent 
on the Veda may either be done or not be done, or be done 
in a different way. A man, for instance, may move on either 
by means of a horse, or by means of his feet, or by some 
other means, or not at all. And again (to quote examples 
of actions dependent on the Veda), we meet in Scripture 
with sentences such as the following: £ At the atirdtra he 
takes the shodfenn cup/ and ‘at the atirdtra he does not 
take the shodasin cup;’ or, ‘he makes the oblation after 
the sun has risen/ and, c he makes the oblation when the 
sun has not yet risen/ Just as in the quoted instances, 
injunctions and prohibitions, allowances of optional pro¬ 
cedure, general rules and exceptions have their place, so 
they would have their place with regard to Brahman also 
(if the latter were a thing to be accomplished). But the 
fact is that no option is possible as to whether a substance 
is to be thus or thus, is to be or not to be. All option 
depends on the notions of man ; but the knowledge of the 
real nature of a thing does not depend on the notions of 
man, but only on the thing itself. For to think with 
regard to a post, ‘this is a post or a man, or something 
else/ is not knowledge of truth; the two ideas, c it is a man 
or something else/ being false, and only the third idea, * it 


connection (vakya), &c., being the means of proof made use of in 
the Pfirva Mtmtasd. 

1 The so-called sakshatkara of Brahman. The &c. comprises 
inference and so on. 
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is a post/ which depends on the thing itself, falling under 
the head of true knowledge. Thus true knowledge of all 
existing things depends on the things themselves, and 
hence the knowledge of Brahman also depends altogether 
on the thing, i.e. Brahman itself.—But, it might be said, 
as Brahman is an existing substance, it will be the object 
of the other means of right knowledge also, and from this 
it follows that a discussion of the Ved&nta-texts is purpose¬ 
less.—This we deny; for as Brahman is not an object of 
the senses, it has no connection with those other means of 
knowledge. For the senses have, according to their nature, 
only external things for their objects, not Brahman. If 
Brahman were an object of the senses, we might perceive 
that the world is connected with Brahman as its effect; 
but as the effect only (i.e. the world) is perceived, it is 
impossible to decide (through perception) whether it is 
connected with Brahman or something else. Therefore 
the Sutra under discussion is not meant to propound in¬ 
ference (as the means of knowing Brahman), but rather to 
set forth a Veddnta-text.—Which, then, is the Ved&nta-text 
which the SOitra points at as^ having to be considered with 
reference to the characteristics of Brahman?—It is the 
passage Taitt. Up. Ill, x, * BhWgu V&rum went to his father 
Varuwa, saying, Sir, teach me Brahman/ &c., up to c That 
from whence these beings are born, that by which, when 
born, they live, that into which they enter at their death, 
try to know that. That is Brahman/ The sentence finally 
determining the sense of this passage is found III, 6: 6 From 
bliss these beings are born; by bliss, when born, they live; 
into bliss they enter at their death/ Other passages also 
are to be adduced which declare the cause to be the almighty 
Being, whose essential nature is eternal purity, intelligence, 
and freedom. 

That Brahman is omniscient we have been made to infer 
from it being shown that it is the cause of the world. To 
confirm this conclusion, the Sutrakara continues as follows: 

3. (The omniscience of Brahman follows) from its 
being the source of Scripture. 
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Brahman is the source, i.e. the cause of the great body 
of Scripture, consisting of the Azg-veda and other branches, 
which is supported by various disciplines (such as grammar, 
ny4ya, puriLwa, &c.); which lamp-like illuminates all things ; 
which is itself all-knowing as it were. For the origin of a 
body of Scripture possessing the quality of omniscience can¬ 
not be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself. It is 
generally understood that the man from whom some special 
body of doctrine referring to one province of knowledge only 
originates, as, for instance, grammar from P&mni possesses 
a more extensive knowledge than his work, comprehensive 
though it be; what idea, then, shall we have to form of the 
supreme omniscience and omnipotence of that great Being, 
which in sport as it were, easily as a man sends forth his 
breath, has produced the vast mass of holy texts known as the 
Azg-veda, &c., the mine of all knowledge, consisting of mani¬ 
fold branches, the cause of the distinction of all the different 
classes and conditions of gods, animals, and men ! See what 
Scripture says about him, £ The Azg-veda, &c., have been 
breathed forth from that great Being 5 (B ru Up. II, 4,10). 

Or else we may interpret the Sutra to mean that Scripture 
consisting of the Azg-veda, &c., as described above, is the 
source or cause, i.e. the means of right knowledge through 
which we understand the nature of Brahman. So that the 
sense would be: through Scripture only as a means of know¬ 
ledge Brahman is known to be the cause of the origin, &c., 
of the world. The special scriptural passage meant has been 
quoted under the preceding Sfttra c from which these beings 
are born/ &c.—But as the precedingSfitra already has pointed 
out a text showing that Scripture is the source of Brahman, 
of what use then is the present Sfitra ?—The words of the pre¬ 
ceding Sutra, we reply, did not clearly indicate the scriptural 
passage, and room was thus left for the suspicion that the 
origin, &c., of the world were adduced merely as determining 
an inference (independent of Scripture). To obviate this 
suspicion the Sutra under discussion has been propounded. 

But, again, how can it be said that Scripture is the means 
of knowing Brahman? Since it has been declared that 
Scripture aims at action (according to the Purva Mima^zsa 
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Sfttra I, 2, 1, ‘As the purport of Scripture is action, those 
scriptural passages whose purport is not action are purport¬ 
less’), the Vedanta-passages whose purport is not action 
are purportless. Or else if they are to have some sense, 
they must either, by manifesting the agent, the divinity or 
the fruit of the action, form supplements to the passages en¬ 
joining actions, or serve the purpose of themselves enjoining 
a new class of actions, such as devout meditation and the like. 
For the Veda cannot possibly aim at conveying information 
regarding the nature of accomplished substances, since the 
latter are the objects of perception and the other means of 
proof (which give sufficient information about them; while 
it is the recognised object of the Veda to give information 
about what is not known from other sources). And if it 
did give such information, it would not be connected with 
things to be desired or shunned, and thus be of no use to 
man. For this very reason Vedic passages, such as ‘he 
howled, &c.,’ which at first sight appear purposeless, are 
shown to have a purpose in so far as they glorify certain 
actions (cp. Pu. Ml. Sft. I, 2,7, ‘ Because they-stand in syntac¬ 
tical connection with the injunctions, therefore their purport 
is to glorify the injunctions ’). In the same way mantras are 
shown to stand in a certain relation to actions, in so far as 
they notify the actions themselves and the means by which 
they are accomplished. So, for instance, the mantra, ‘ For 
strength thee (I cut; ’ which accompanies the cutting of a 
branch employed in the darjapftrwamisa-sacrifice). In 
short, no Vedic passage is seen or can be proved to have 
a meaning but in so far as it is related to an action. And 
injunctions which are defined as having actions for their 
objects cannot refer to accomplished existent things. 
Hence we maintain that the Vedinta-texts are mere 
supplements to those passages which enjoin actions; noti¬ 
fying the agents, divinities, and results connected with 
those actions. Or else, if this be not admitted, on the 
ground of its involving the introduction of a subject-matter 
foreign to the Vedinta-texts (viz. the subject-matter of 
the Karmakd«<fa of the Veda), we must admit (the second 
of the two alternatives proposed above viz.) that the 
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Vedanta-texts refer to devout meditation (upasana) and 
similar actions which are mentioned in those very (Veddnta) 
texts. The result of all of which is that Scripture is not 
the source of Brahman. 

To this argumentation the SCitrak&ra replies as follows : 

4. But that (Brahman is to be known from Scrip¬ 
ture), because it is connected (with the Ved&nta-texts) 
as their purport. 

The word ‘ but ’ is meant to rebut the purva-paksha (the 
primal facie view as urged above). That all-knowing, all- 
powerful Brahman, which is the cause of the origin, sub¬ 
sistence, and dissolution of the world, is known from the 
Ved&nta-part of Scripture. How? Because in all the 
Ved&nta-texts the sentences construe in so far as they 
have for their purport, as they intimate that matter (viz. 
Brahman). Compare, for instance, ‘Being only this was in 
the beginning, one, without a second' (Kh. Up. VI, 2, 1); 
c In the beginning all this was Self, one only ’ (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 
1, 1); '‘This is the Brahman without cause and without 
effect, without anything inside or outside; this Self is 
Brahman perceiving everything ’ (Bn". Up. II, 5,19); ‘ That 
immortal Brahman is before' (Mu. Up. II, 2, 11); and 
similar passages. If the words contained in these passages 
have once been determined to refer to Brahman, and their 
purport is understood thereby, it would be improper to 
assume them to have a different sense; for that would 
involve the fault of abandoning the direct statements of 
the text in favour of mere assumptions. Nor can we con¬ 
clude the purport of these passages to be the intimation 
of the nature of agents, divinities, &c. (connected with acts 
of religious duty); for there are certain scriptural passages 
which preclude all actions, actors, and fruits, as, for instance, 
B ri. Up. II, 4, 13,‘Then by what should he see whom?' 
(which passage intimates that there is neither an agent, nor 
an object of action, nor an instrument.) Nor again can 
Brahman, though it is of the nature of an accomplished 
thing, be the object of perception and the other means of 
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knowledge; for the fact of everything having its Self in 
Brahman cannot be grasped without the aid of the scriptural 
passage ‘That art thou* ( Kh . Up. VI, 8, 7), Nor can it 
rightly be objected that instruction is purportless if not 
connected with something either to be striven after or 
shunned ; for from the mere comprehension of Brahman’s 
Self, which is not something either to be avoided or 
endeavoured after, there results cessation of all pain, and 
thereby the attainment of man’s highest aim. That 
passages notifying certain divinities, and so on, stand" in 
subordinate relation to acts of devout meditation mentioned 
in the same chapters may readily be admitted. But it is 
impossible that Brahman should stand in an analogous 
relation to injunctions of devout meditation, for if the know¬ 
ledge of absolute unity has once arisen there exists no 
longer anything to be desired or avoided, and thereby the 
conception of duality, according to which we distinguish 
actions, agents, and the like, is destroyed. If the conception 
of duality is once uprooted by the conception of absolute 
unity, it cannot arise again, and so no longer be the cause 
of Brahman being looked upon as the complementary 
object of injunctions of devotion. Other parts of the Veda 
may have no authority except in so far as they are con¬ 
nected with injunctions; still it is impossible to impugn on 
that ground the authoritativeness of passages conveying 
the knowledge of the Self; for such passages have their 
own result. Nor, finally, can the authoritativeness of the 
Veda be proved by inferential reasoning so that it would 
be dependent on instances observed elsewhere. From all 
which it follows that the Veda possesses authority as a 
means of right knowledge of Brahman. 

Here others raise the following objection:—Although the 
Veda is the means of gaining a right knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, yet it intimates Brahman only as the object of certain 
injunctions, just as the information which the Veda gives 
about the sacrificial post, the dhavanlya-fire and other 
objects not known from the practice of common life is 
merely supplementary to certain injunctions 1 . Why so? 


1 So, for instance, the passage 1 he carves the sacrificial post and 
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Because the Veda has the purport of either instigating to 
action or restraining from it. For men fully acquainted 
with the object of the Veda have made the following 
declaration, ‘The purpose of the Veda is seen to be the 
injunction of actions ’ (Bhashya on Gaimini Sfftra I, i, i); 

‘ Injunction means passages impelling to action’ (Bh. on 
G&im. S£t. I, 1,2); ‘ Of this (viz. active religious duty) the 
knowledge comes from injunction’ (part of Gaim. Su. 1 ,1,5); 
‘The (words) denoting those (things) are to be connected 
with (the injunctive verb of the vidhi-passage) whose pur¬ 
port is action ’ (Gaim. Sti. 1 ,1,25 ); ‘ As action is the purport 
of the Veda, whatever does not refer to action is purport¬ 
less ’ (Gaim. Sti. 1 ,2,1). Therefore the Veda has a purport 
in so far only as it rouses the activity of man with regard 
to some actions and restrains it with regard to others; 
other passages (i.e. all those passages which are not directly 
injunctive) have a purport only in so far as they supplement 
injunctions and prohibitions. Hence the Ved&nta-texts 
also as likewise belonging to the Veda can have a mean¬ 
ing in the same way only. And if their aim is injunc¬ 
tion, then just as the agnihotra-oblation and other rites 
are enjoined as means for him who is desirous of the 
heavenly world, so the knowledge of Brahman is enjoined 
as a means for him who is desirous of immortality.—But— 
somebody might object—it has been declared that there is 
a difference in the character of the objects enquired into, 
the object of enquiry in the karma-k&««Ta (that part of 
the Veda which treats of active religious duty) being some¬ 
thing to be accomplished, viz. duty, while here the object 
is the already existent absolutely accomplished Brahman. 
From this it follows that the fruit of the knowledge of 
Brahman must be of a different nature from the fruit of 
the knowledge of duty which depends on the performance 
of actions 1 —We reply that it must not be such because the 


makes it eight-cornered,’ has a purpose only as being supplementary 
to the injunction ‘ he ties the victim to the sacrificial post.’ 

* If the fruits of the two ristras were not of a different nature, 
there would be no reason for the distinction of two Astras; if they 
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Vedfinta-texts give information about Brahman only in so 
far as it is connected with injunctions of actions. We meet 
with injunctions of the following kind, ‘Verily the Self is to 
be seen ’ (Bn. Up. II, 4, 5); * The Self which is free from 
sin that it is which we must search out, that it is which 
we must try to understand’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1); ‘Let a 
man worship him as Self’ (Br/. Up. I, 4, 7); ‘Let a man 
worship the Self only as his true state ’ (Bn. Up. I, 4, 15); 
* He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman * (Mu. Up. Ill, 
2, 9). These injunctions rouse in us the desire to know 
what that Brahman is. It, therefore, is the task of the 
Veddnta-texts to set forth Brahman’s nature, and they 
perform that task by teaching us that Brahman is eternal, 
all-knowing, absolutely self-sufficient, ever pure, intelli¬ 
gent and free, pure knowledge, absolute bliss. From the 
devout meditation on this Brahman there results as its 
fruit, final release, which, although not to be discerned 
in the ordinary way, is discerned by means of the 
,? 4 stra. If, on the other hand, the Ved&nta-texts were 
considered to have no reference to injunctions of actions, 
but to contain statements about mere (accomplished) 
things, just as if one were saying ‘ the earth comprises seven 
dvipas/ ‘ that king is marching on/ they would be pur¬ 
portless, because then they could not possibly be connected 
with something to be shunned or endeavoured after.—Per¬ 
haps it will here be objected that sometimes a mere state¬ 
ment about existent things has a purpose, as, for instance, 
the affirmation, ‘This Is a rope, not a snake/ serves the 
purpose of removing the fear engendered by an erroneous 
opinion, and that so likewise the Ved&nta-passages making 
statements about the non-transmigrating Self, have a pur¬ 
port of their own (without reference to any action), viz. 
in so far as they remove the erroneous opinion of the Self 
being liable to transmigration.—We reply that this might 


are of a different nature, it cannot be said that the knowledge of 
Brahman is enjoined for the purpose of final release, in the same 
way as sacrifices are enjoined for the purpose of obtaining the 
heavenly world and the like. 
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be so if just as the mere hearing of the true nature of the 
rope dispels the fear caused by the imagined snake, so the 
mere hearing of the true nature of Brahman would dispel 
the erroneous notion of one’s being subject to transmigration. 
But this is not the case; for we observe that even men to 
whom the true nature of Brahman has been stated continue 
to be affected by pleasure, pain, and the other qualities 
attaching to the transmigratory condition. Moreover, we 
see from the passage, B ri. Up. II, 4, 5, ‘The Self is to be 
heard, to be considered, to be reflected upon/ that con¬ 
sideration and reflection have to follow the mere hearing. 
From all this it results that the Telstra can be admitted as 
a means of knowing Brahman in so far only as the latter is 
connected with injunctions. 

To all this, we, the Ved&ntins, make the following 
reply:—The preceding reasoning is not valid, on account 
of the different nature of the fruits of actions on the one 
side, and of the knowledge of Brahman on the other side. 
The enquiry into those actions, whether of body, speech, or 
mind, which are known from Sruti and Smrzti, and are 
comprised under the name ‘religious duty’ (dharma), is 
carried on in the Gaimini Sutra, which begins with the 
words ‘then therefore the enquiry into duty;’ the opposite 
of duty also (adharma), such as doing harm, &c., which is 
defined in the prohibitory injunctions, forms an object of 
enquiry to the end that it may be avoided. The fruits of duty, 
which is good, and its opposite, which is evil, both of which 
are defined by original Vedic statements, are generally 
known to be sensible pleasure and pain, which make them¬ 
selves felt to body, speech, and mind only, are produced by 
the contact of the organs of sense with the objects, and 
affect all animate beings from Brahman down to a tuft of 
grass. Scripture, agreeing with observation, states that 
there are differences in the degree of pleasure of all em¬ 
bodied creatures from men upward to Brahman. From 
those differences it is inferred that there are differences 
in the degrees of the merit acquired by actions in accord¬ 
ance with religious duty; therefrom again are inferred 
differences in degree between those qualified to perform 
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acts of religious duty. Those latter differences are more¬ 
over known to be affected by the desire of certain results 
(which entitles the man so desirous to perform certain 
religious acts), worldly possessions, and the like. It is 
further known from Scripture that those only who perform 
sacrifices proceed, in consequence of the pre-eminence of 
their knowledge and meditation, on the northern path (of 
the sun; Kh . Up. V, 10, 1), while mere minor offerings, 
works of public utility and alms, only lead through smoke 
and the other stages to the southern path. And that there 
also (viz. in the moon which is finally reached by those 
who have passed along the southern path) there are degrees 
of pleasure and the means of pleasure is understood from 
the passage 4 Having dwelt there till their works are con¬ 
sumed.’ Analogously it is understood that the different 
degrees of pleasure which are enjoyed by the embodied 
creatures, from man downward to the inmates of hell and 
to immovable things, are the mere effects of religious merit 
as defined in Vedic injunctions. On the other hand, from 
the different degrees of pain endured, by higher and lower 
embodied creatures, there is inferred difference of degree 
in its cause, viz. religious demerit as defined in the pro¬ 
hibitory injunctions, and in its agents. This difference in the 
degree of pain and pleasure, which has for its antecedent 
embodied existence, and for its cause the difference of de¬ 
gree of merit and demerit of animated beings, liable to 
faults such as ignorance and the like, is well known—from 
Sruti, Smnti, and reasoning—to be non-eternal, of a fleeting, 
changing nature (sa;^sdra). The following text, for instance, 
e As long as he is in the body he cannot get free from 
pleasure and pain’ (Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 1), refers to the saw- 
s&ra-state as described above. From the following passage, 
on the other hand, e When he is free from the body then 
neither pleasure nor pain touches him,’ which denies the 
touch of pain or pleasure, we learn that the unembodied state 
called ‘final release’ (moksha) is declared not to be the 
effect of religious merit as defined by Vedic injunctions. 
For if it were the effect of merit it would not be denied 
that it is subject to pain and pleasure. Should it be said 
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that the very circumstance of its being an unembodied state 
is the effect of merit, we reply that that cannot be, since 
Scripture declares that state to be naturally and originally 
an unembodied one. ‘The wise who knows the Self as 
bodiless within the bodies, as unchanging among changing 
things, as great and omnipresent does never grieve 5 (Ka. Up. 
II, 22); f He is without breath, without mind, pure* (Mu. 
Up. II, 1, 2); ‘That person is not attached to anything* 
(B rL Up. IV, 3, 15)* 1 . All which passages establish the fact 
that so-called release differs from all the fruits of action, 
and is an eternally and essentially disembodied state. 
Among eternal things, some indeed may be ‘eternal, al¬ 
though changing* (pari« 4 minitya), viz. those, the idea of 
whose identity is not destroyed, although they may undergo 
changes; such, for instance, are earth and the other ele¬ 
ments in the opinion of those who maintain the eternity 
of the world, or the three gu/zas in the opinion of the 
S&nkhyas. But this (moksha) is eternal in the true sense, 
i.e. eternal without undergoing any changes (kfi/astha- 
nitya), omnipresent as ether, free from all modifications, 
absolutely self-sufficient, not composed of parts, of self- 
luminous nature. That bodiless entity in fact, to which 
merit and demerit with their consequences and threefold 
time do not apply, is called release; a definition agreeing 
with scriptural passages, such as the following: ‘ Different 
from merit and demerit, different from effect and cause, 
different from past and future* (Ka. Up. I, 2, 14). It 2 (i.e. 
moksha) is, therefore, the same as Brahman in the enquiry 
into which we are at present engaged. If Brahman were 
represented as supplementary to certain actions, and re- 

1 The first passage shows that the Self is not joined to the gross 
body; the second that it is not joined to the subtle body; the third 
that is independent of either. 

2 Ananda Giri omits ‘ ata^/ His comment is: przthagg*i,gMs&- 
vishayatva/fc £a dharmadyasprzsh/atva^ brahma^o yuktam ity&ha l 
tad iti | ata^ jabdap^/^e dharm£dyaspar.re karmaphalavailaksha«ya m 
hetfikn'tam.—The above translation follows Govind&nanda's first 
explanation. Tat kaivalyam brahmaiva karmaphalavilakshawatvdd 
ity artha^. 
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lease were assumed to be the effect of those actions, it 
would be non-eternal, and would have to be considered 
merely as something holding a pre-eminent position among 
the described non-eternal fruits of actions with their various 
degrees. But that release is something eternal is acknow¬ 
ledged by whoever admits it at all, and the teaching con¬ 
cerning Brahman can therefore not be merely supplemen¬ 
tary to actions. 

There are, moreover, a number of scriptural passages 
which declare release to follow immediately on the cognition 
of Brahman, and which thus preclude the possibility of an 
effect intervening between the two; for instance,‘ He who 
knows Brahman becomes Brahman 1 (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 9); ‘ All 
his works perish when He has been beheld, who is the higher 
and the lower ’ (Mu. Up. II, 2,8); e He who knows the bliss of 
Brahman fears nothing 1 (Taitt. Up. 11 , 9 ); ‘O kanaka, you 
have indeed reached fearlessness * (B ri. Up. IV, 2,4); ‘ That 
Brahman knew its Self only, saying, I am Brahman. From 
it all this sprang’ (B ri. Up. I, 4, 10); ‘What sorrow, what 
trouble can there be to him who beholds that unity ? ’ (lr. Up. 
7.) We must likewise quote the passage, Bn. Up. I, 4, 10, 
( Seeing this the Rishi Vdmadeva understood: I was Manu, 
I was the sun/) in order to exclude the idea of any action 
taking place between one’s seeing Brahman and becoming 
one with the universal Self; for that passage is analogous 
to the following one, ‘standing he sings/ from which we 
understand that no action due to the same agent inter¬ 
venes between the standing and the singing. Other scrip¬ 
tural passages show that the removal of the obstacles 
which lie in the way of release is the only fruit of the 
knowledge of Brahman; so, for instance, ‘You indeed are 
our father, you who carry us from our ignorance to the 
other shore' (Pi\ Up. VI, 8); 4 1 have heard from men like 
you that he who knows the Self overcomes grief. I am in 
grief. Do, Sir, help me over this grief of mine 5 (Kh. Up. VII, 
1,3); ‘To him after his faults had been rubbed out, the vener¬ 
able Sanatkumcira showed the other side of darkness’ (Kh. 
Up. VII, 26, 2). The same is the purport of the Sfttra, sup¬ 
ported by arguments, of (Gautama) A^&rya, ‘ Final release 
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results from the successive removal of wrong knowledge, 
faults, activity; birth, pain, the removal of each later mem¬ 
ber of the series depending on the removal of the preceding 
member * (Nyfiy. Su. I, i, 2 ); and wrong knowledge itself is 
removed by the knowledge of one s Self being one with 
the Self of Brahman. 

Nor is this knowledge of the Self being one with Brahman 
a mere (fanciful) combination \ as is made use of, for instance, 
in the following passage, 4 For the mind is endless, and the 
Visvedevas are endless, and he thereby gains the endless 
world 5 (Bri. Up. Ill, 1, g ) 1 2 ; nor is it an (in reality unfounded) 
ascription (superimposition) 3 4 , as in the passages, 4 Let him 
meditate on mind as Brahman/ and 4 Aditya is Brahman, 
this is the doctrine' (Kh. Up. Ill, 18, 1 ; 19, 1), where the 
contemplation as Brahman is superimposed on the mind, 
Aditya and so on; nor, again, is it (a figurative conception 
of identity) founded on the connection (of the things viewed 
as identical) with some special activity, as in the passage, 
4 Air is indeed the absorber; breath is indeed the absorber 4 ’ 
(. Kh . Up. IV, 3, 1; 3); nor is it a mere (ceremonial) purifi¬ 
cation of (the Self constituting a subordinate member) of 
an action (viz. the action of seeing, &c., Brahman), in the 
same way as, for instance, the act of looking at the sacri- 


1 Sampat. Sampan nfimfilpe vastuny dlambane sfimfinyena 
kena^in mahato vastuna^ sampadanam. Ananda Giri. 

2 In which passage the mind, which may be called endless on 
account of the infinite number of modifications it undergoes, is 
identified with the Vuvedevas, which thereby constitute the chief 
object of the meditation ; the fruit of the meditation being immor¬ 
tality. The identity of the Self with Brahman, on the other hand, is 
real, not only meditatively imagined, on account of the attribute of 
intelligence being common to both. 

3 Adhyasa/6 rastrato*tasmi/?zs taddhiA Sampadi sampadyama- 
nasya pradhanyenanudhyanam, adhyase tu alambanasyeti vfreshaA 
Ananda Girl 

4 Air and breath each absorb certain things, and are, therefore, 
designated by the same term 4 absorber/ Seyam sa/^vargad/Vsh/ir 
vayau pra/ze £a da^a^agataw ^agad danayati yathfi ^ivatmam brim- 
ha«akriyaya brahmadrzsh/iramrztatvfiyaphalayakalpata iti. Bhamati. 
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ficial butter \ For if the knowledge of the identity of the 
Self and Brahman were understood in the way of combina¬ 
tion and the like, violence would be done thereby to the 
connection of the words whose object, in certain passages, it 
clearly is to intimate the fact of Brahman and the Self being 
really identical; so, for instance, in the following passages, 
‘That art thou* (Kk. Up. VI, 8,7); Tam Brahman* (B ri. Up. 

I, 4, 10) ; * This Self is Brahman * (Bn. Up. II, 5,19). And 
other texts which declare that the fruit of the cognition of 
Brahman is the cessation of Ignorance would be contradicted 
thereby; so, for instance, c The fetter of the heart is broken, 
all doubts are solved' (Mu. Up. 11 , a, 8). Nor, finally, would it 
be possible, in that case, satisfactorily to explain the passages 
which speak of the individual Self becoming Brahman: 
such as ‘He who knows Brahman becomes Brahman ’ 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 9). Hence the knowledge of the unity of 
Brahman and the Self cannot be of the nature of figurative 
combination and the like. The knowledge of Brahman 
does, therefore, not depend on the active energy of man, but 
is analogous to the knowledge of those things which are the 
objects of perception, inference, and so on, and thus depends 
on the object of knowledge only. Of such a Brahman or 
its knowledge it is impossible to establish, by reasoning, 
any connection with actions. 

Nor, again, can we connect Brahman with acts by repre¬ 
senting it as the object of the action of knowing. For 
that it is not such is expressly declared in two passages, 
viz. ‘It is different from the known and again above (i.e. 
different from) the unknown * (Ken. Up. I, 3); and ‘ How 
should he know him by whom he knows all this ? * (B ri. Up. 

II, 4,13.) In the same way Brahman is expressly declared 
not to be the object of the act of devout meditation, viz. in 
the second half of the verse, Ken. Up. I, 5, whose first half 


1 The butter used in the upa^uy&^a is ceremonially purified by 
the wife of the sacrificer looking at it; so, it might be said, the 
Self of him who meditates on Brahman (and who as kar tri —agent— 
stands in a subordinate anga-relalion to the karman of meditation) 
is merely purified by the cognition of its being one with Brahman. 
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declares it not to be an object (of speech, mind, and so on), 
4 That which is not proclaimed by speech, by which speech 
is proclaimed, that only know to be Brahman, not that 
on which people devoutly meditate as this.’ If it should 
be objected that if Brahman is not an object (of speech, 
mind, &c.) the Telstra can impossibly be its source, we refute 
this objection by the remark that the aim of the .y&stra is 
to discard all distinctions fictitiously created by Nescience. 
The Astra’s purport is not to represent Brahman definitely 
as this or that object, its purpose is rather to show that 
Brahman as the eternal subject (pratyag&tman, the inward 
Self) is never an object, and thereby to remove the dis¬ 
tinction of objects known, knowers, acts of knowledge, &c., 
which is fictitiously created by Nescience. Accordingly the 
Telstra says, ‘By whom it is not thought by him it is 
thought, by whom it is thought he does not know it; un¬ 
known by those who know it, it is known by those who do 
not know it’ (Ken. Up. II, 3); and 4 Thou couldst not see the 
seer of sight, thou couldst not hear the hearer of hearing, 
nor perceive the perceiver of perception, nor know the 
knower of knowledge ’ ( Bri . Up. Ill, 4, 3). As thereby (i.e. 
by the knowledge derived from the .dstra) the imagination 
of the transitoriness of Release which is due to Nescience 
is discarded, and Release is shown to be of the nature of 
the eternally free Self, it cannot be charged with the im¬ 
perfection of non-eternality. Those, on the other hand, who 
consider Release to be something to be effected properly 
maintain that it depends on the action of mind, speech, 
or body. So, likewise, those whp consider it to be a mere 
modification. Non-eternality of Release is the certain 
consequence of these two opinions; for we observe in 
common life that things which are modifications, such as 
sour milk and the like, and things which are effects, such 
as jars, &c., are non-eternal. Nor, again, can it be said 
that there is a dependance on action in consequence of 
(Brahman or Release) being something which is to be 
obtained 1 ; for as Brahman constitutes a person’s Self it is 

1 An hypothesis which might be proposed for the purpose of 
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not something to be attained by that person. And even if 
Brahman were altogether different from a person's Self 
still it would not be something to be obtained; for as it is 
omnipresent it is part of its nature that it is ever present to 
every one, just as the (all-pervading) ether is. Nor, again, 
can it be maintained that Release is something to be cere¬ 
monially purified, and as such depends on an activity. 
For ceremonial purification (sa^skira) results either from 
the accretion of some excellence or from the removal of 
some blemish. The former alternative does not apply to 
Release as it is of the nature of Brahman, to which no 
excellence can be added; nor, again, does the latter alter¬ 
native apply, since Release is of the nature of Brahman, 
which is eternally pure.—But, it might be said, Release 
might be a quality of the Self which is merely hidden and 
becomes manifest on the Self being purified by some 
action; just as the quality of clearness becomes manifest 
in a mirror when the mirror is cleaned by means of the 
action of rubbing.—This objection is invalid, we reply, 
because the Self cannot be the abode of any action. For 
an action cannot exist without modifying that in which it 
abides. But if the Self were modified by an action its 
non-eternality would result therefrom, and texts such as 
the following, c unchangeable he is called/ would thus be 
stultified; an altogether unacceptable result. Hence it is 
impossible to assume that any action should abide in the 
Self. On the other hand, the Self cannot be purified by 
actions abiding in something else as it stands in no relation 
to that extraneous something. Nor will it avail to point 
out (as a quasi-analogous case) that the embodied Self 
(dehin, the individual soul) is purified by certain ritual 
actions which abide in the body, such as bathing, rinsing 
one’s mouth, wearing the sacrificial thread, and the like. 
For what is purified by those actions is that Self merely 
which is joined to the body, i.e. the Self in so far as it is 
under the power of Nescience. For it is a matter of per- 


obviating the imputation to moksha of non-eternality which results 
from the two preceding hypotheses. 
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ception that bathing and similar actions stand in the 
relation of inherence to the body, and it is therefore only 
proper to conclude that by such actions only that some¬ 
thing is purified which is joined to the body. If a person 
thinks ‘ I am free from disease/ he predicates health of 
that entity only which is connected with and mistakenly 
identifies itself with the harmonious condition of matter 
(i.e.the body) resulting from appropriate medical treatment 
applied to the body (i.e. the 6 V constituting the subject of 
predication is only the individual embodied Self). Analo¬ 
gously that I which predicates of itself, that it is purified by 
bathing and the like, is only the individual soul joined to 
the body. For it is only this latter principle of egoity 
(aha^kart^z), the object of the notion of the ego and the 
agent in all cognition, which accomplishes all actions and 
enjoys their results. Thus the mantras also declare, c One 
of them eats the sweet fruit, the other looks on without 
eating' (Mu. Up. Ill, x, i); and ‘When he is in union with 
the body, the senses, and the mind, then wise people call 
him the Enjoyer' (Ka. Up. I, 3, 4). Of Brahman, on the 
other hand, the two following passages declare that it is 
incapable of receiving any accretion and eternally pure, 
He is the one God, hidden in all beings, all-pervading, 
the Self within all beings, watching over all works, dwelling 
in all beings, the witness, the perceiver, the only one; free 
from qualities' ( Sv . Up. VI, xi); and e He pervaded all, 
bright, incorporeal, scatheless, without muscles, pure, un¬ 
touched by evil' (is. Up. 8). But Release is nothing but 
being Brahman. Therefore Release is not something to be 
purified. And as nobody is able to show any other way in 
which Release could be connected with action, it is im¬ 
possible that it should stand in any, even the slightest, 
relation to any action, excepting knowledge. 

But, it will be said here, knowledge itself is an activity 
of the mind. By no means, we reply; since the two are 
of different nature. An action is that which is enjoined as 
being independent of the nature of existing things and de¬ 
pendent on the energy of some person’s mind; compare, for 
instance, the following passages, ‘ To whichever divinity the 
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offering is made on that one let him meditate when about 
to say vashatf ’ (Ait. Br&hm. III, 8,1); and ‘ Let him meditate 
in his mind on the sandhycL’ Meditation and reflection 
are indeed mental, but as they depend on the (meditating, 
&c.) person they may either be performed or not be per¬ 
formed or modified. Knowledge, on the other hand, is the 
result of the different means of (right) knowledge, and those 
have for their objects existing things ; knowledge can there¬ 
fore not be either made or not made or modified, but 
depends entirely on existing things, and not either on Vedic 
statements or on the mind of man. Although mental it 
thus widely differs from meditation and the like. 

The meditation, for instance, on man and woman as fire, 
which is founded on KA. Up. V, 7, x ; 8, 1, * The fire is man, 
O Gautama; the fire is woman, O Gautama,’ is on account 
of its being the result of a Vedic statement, merely an action 
and dependent on man; that conception of fire, on the other 
hand, which refers to the well-known (real) fire, is neither 
dependent on Vedic statements nor on man, but only on a 
real thing which is an object of perception; it is therefore 
knowledge and not an action. The same remark applies to 
all things which are the objects of the different means of 
right knowledge. This being thus that knowledge also 
which has the existent Brahman for its object is. not de¬ 
pendent on Vedic injunction. Hence, although imperative 
and similar forms referring to the knowledge of Brahman 
are found in the Vedic texts, yet they are ineffective because 
they refer to something which cannot be enjoined, just as the 
edge of a razor becomes blunt when it is applied to a stone. 
For they have for their object something which can neither 
be endeavoured after nor avoided.—But what then, it will 
be asked, is the purport of those sentences which, at any 
rate, have the appearance of injunctions; such as, * The Self is 
to be seen, to be heard about ? ’—They have the purport, we 
reply, of diverting (men) from the objects of natural activity. 
For when a man acts intent on external things, and only 
anxious to attain the objects of his desire and to eschew 
the objects of his aversion, and does not thereby reach the 
highest aim of man although desirous of attaining it; such 
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texts as the one quoted divert him from the objects of 
natural activity and turn the stream of his thoughts on the 
inward (the highest) Self. That for him who is engaged 
in the enquiry into the Self, the true nature of the Self is 
nothing either to be endeavoured after or to be avoided, 
we learn from texts such as the following: ‘This every¬ 
thing, all is that Self’ (Brz. Up. II, 4 , 6 ); ‘But when the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another, how should 
he know another, how should he know the knower ? * 
(Bn. Up. IV, 5 , 15); ‘This Self is Brahman’ (Bn. Up. 
II, 5, 19). That the knowledge of Brahman refers to 
something which is not a thing to be done, and therefore 
is not concerned either with the pursuit or the avoidance 
of any object, is the very thing we admit; for just that 
constitutes our glory, that as soon as we comprehend 
Brahman, all our duties come to an end and all our work 
is over. Thus 5 ruti says, ‘ If a man understands the Self, 
saying,“ I am he,” what could he wish or desire that he 
should pine after the body?’ (Bn. Up. IV, 4 > And 
similarly SmWti declares, ‘Having understood this the 
understanding man has done with all work, 0 Bh&rata’ 
(Bha. Gita XV, ao). Therefore Brahman is not represented 
as the object of injunctions. 

We now proceed to consider the doctrine of those who 
maintain that there is no part of the Veda which has the 
purport of making statements about mere existent things, 
and is not either an injunction or a prohibition, or supple¬ 
mentary to either. This opinion is erroneous, because the 
soul (purusha), which is the subject of the Upanishads, does 
not constitute a complement to anything else. Of that soul 
which is to be comprehended from the Upanishads only, 
which is non-transmigratory, Brahman, different in nature 
from the four classes of substances 1 , which forms a topic of 
its own and is not a complement to anything else; of that 


1 Viz. things to be originated (for instance, gha/a?;z karoli), things 
to be obtained (grdmatfz gai^ati), things to be modified (suvanzaz# 
ku/zdTalaw karoti), and things to be ceremonially purified (vrthin 
prokshati). 
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soul it is impossible to say that it is not or is not apprehended; 
for the passage, ‘ That Self is to be described by No, no! ’ 
(Brz\ Up. Ill, 9, % 6 ) designates it as the Self, and that the 
Self is cannot be denied. The possible objection that 
there is no reason to maintain that the soul is known from 
the Upanishads only, since it is the object of self-conscious¬ 
ness, is refuted by the fact that the soul of which the 
Upanishads treat is merely the witness of that (i.e. of the 
object of self-consciousness, viz. the ^ivAtman). For neither 
from that part "of the Veda which enjoins works nor from 
reasoning, anybody apprehends that soul which, different 
from the agent that is the object of self-consciousness, 
merely witnesses it; which is permanent in all (transitory) 
beings; uniform ; one; eternally unchanging; the Self of 
everything. Hence it can neither be denied nor be repre¬ 
sented as the mere complement of injunctions; for of that 
very person who might deny it it is the Self. And as it is 
the Self of all, it can neither be striven after nor avoided. 
All perishable things indeed perish, because they are mere 
modifications, up to (i. e. exclusive of) the soul. But the 
soul is imperishable 1 , as there is no cause why it should 
perish; and eternally unchanging, as there is no cause for 
its undergoing any modification; hence it is in its essence 
eternally pure and free. And from passages, such as 
1 Beyond the soul there is nothing; this is the goal, the 
highest road* (Ka. Up. I, 3, 11), and ‘That soul, taught in 
the Upanishads, I ask thee * (B ru Up. Ill, 9, 36), it appears 
that the attribute of resting on the Upanishads is properly 
given to the soul, as it constitutes their chief topic. To 
say, therefore, that there is no portion of the Veda referring 
to existing things, is a mere bold assertion. 

With regard to the quotations made of the views of men 
acquainted with the purport of the Sis tra (who alone were 
stated to have declared that the Veda treats of actions) it is 
to be understood that they, having to do with the enquiry 
into duty, refer to that part of the Sdstra which consists of 


1 Whence it follows that it is not something to be avoided like 
transitory things. 
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injunctions and prohibitions. With regard to the other 
passage quoted (‘ as action is the purport of the Veda, what¬ 
ever does not refer to action is purportless ’) we remark 
that if that passage were taken in an absolutely strict sense 
(when it would mean that only those words which denote 
action have a meaning), it would follow that all information 
about existent things is meaningless 1 . If, on the other 
hand, the Veda—in addition to the injunctions of activity and 
cessation of activity—does give information about existent 
things as being subservient to some action to be accom¬ 
plished, why then should it not give information also about 
the existent eternally unchangeable Self? For an existent 
thing, about which information is given, does not become 
an act (through being stated to be subservient to an act).— 
But, it will be said, although existent things are not acts, yet, 
as they are instrumental to action, the information given 
about such things is merely subservient to action.—This, 
we reply, does not matter; for although the information 
may be subservient to action, the things themselves about 
which information is given are already intimated thereby as 
things which have the power of bringing about certain 
actions. Their final end (prayqfana) indeed may be sub¬ 
serviency to some action, but thereby they do not cease 
to be, in the information given about them, intimated in 
themselves.—Well, and if they are thus intimated, what is 
gained thereby for your purpose 2 ? We reply that the 
information about the Self, which is an existing thing not 
comprehended from other sources, is of the same nature 
(as the information about other existent things); for by 
the comprehension of the Self a stop is put to all false 
knowledge, which is the cause of transmigration, and thus a 

1 That, for instance, in the passage ‘ he is to sacrifice with Soma/ 
the word * soma/ which does not denote an action, is devoid of sense. 

a I.e. for the purpose of showing that the passages conveying 
information about Brahman as such are justified. You have (the 
objector maintains) proved hitherto only that passages containing 
information about existent things are admissible, if those things 
have a purpose; but how does all this apply to the information 
about Brahman of which no purpose has been established ? 
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purpose is established which renders the passages relative 
to Brahman equal to those passages which give information 
about things instrumental to actions. Moreover, there are 
found (even in that part of the Veda which treats of actions) 
such passages as ‘ a BrAhma«a is not to be killed/ which 
teach abstinence from certain actions. Now abstinence from 
action is neither action nor instrumental to action. If, 
therefore, the tenet that all those passages, which do not 
express action are devoid of purport were insisted on, it 
would follow that all such passages as the one quoted, which 
teach abstinence from action, are devoid of purport—a con¬ 
sequence which is of course unacceptable. Nor, again, can 
the connexion in which the word ‘not’ stands with the 
action expressed by the verb ‘ is to be killed’—which action 
is naturally established 1 —be used as a reason for assuming 
that ‘not’ denotes an action non-established elsewhere 2 , 
different from the state of mere passivity implied in the 
abstinence from the act of killing. For the peculiar function 
of the particle ‘not’ is to intimate the idea of the non¬ 
existence of that with which it is connected, and the concep¬ 
tion of the non-existence (of something to be done) is the 
cause of the state of passivity. (Nor can it be objected 
that, as soon as that momentary idea has passed away, the 
state of passivity will again make room for activity; for) 
that idea itself passes away (only after having completely 
destroyed the natural impulse prompting to the murder of 
a BrAhma^a, &c.), just as a fire is extinguished only after 
having completely consumed its fuel. Hence we are of 
opinion that the aim of prohibitory passages, such as *a 
BrAhma^a is not to be killed/ is a merely passive state, 
consisting in the abstinence from some possible action; 
excepting some special cases, such as the so-called Pra^Apati- 
vow, &c. 3 Hence the charge of want of purpose is to be 


3 It is ‘naturally established’ because it has natural motives— 
not dependent on the injunctions of the Veda, viz. passion and 
the like. 

2 Elsewhere, i. e. outside the Veda. 

8 The above discussion of the prohibitory passages of the Veda 
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considered as referring (not to the Vedanta-passages, but 
only) to such statements about existent things as are of the 
nature of legends and the like, and do not serve any purpose 
of man. 

The allegation that a mere statement about an actually 
existent thing not connected with an injunction of some¬ 
thing to be done, is purposeless (as, for instance, the state¬ 
ment that the earth contains seven dvipas) has already 
been refuted on the ground that a purpose is seen to exist 
in some such statements, as, for instance, ‘this is not a 
snake, but a rope/—But how about the objection raised 
above that the information about Brahman cannot be held 
to have a purpose in the same way as the statement about 
a rope has one, because a man even after having heard 
about Brahman continues to belong to this transmigratory 


is of a very scholastic nature, and various clauses in it are differently 
interpreted by the different commentators. iSankara endeavours to 
fortify his doctrine, that not all parts of the Veda refer to action by 
an appeal to prohibitory passages which do not enjoin action but 
abstinence from action. The legitimacy of this appeal might be 
contested on the ground that a prohibitory passage also, (as, for 
instance, ‘a Brihma«a is not to be killed/) can be explained as 
enjoining a positive action, viz. some action opposed in nature to 
the one forbidden, so that the quoted passage might be interpreted 
to mean ‘ a determination, &c. of not killing a Brdhmawa is to be 
formed ; 9 just as we understand something positive by the expression 
‘ a non-Brithmawa/ viz. some man who is a kshattriya or something 
else. To this the answer is that, wherever we can, we must at¬ 
tribute to the word e not' its primary sense which is the absolute 
negation of the word to which it is joined; so that passages where 
it is joined to words denoting action must be considered to have 
for their purport the entire absence of action. Special cases only 
are excepted, as the one alluded to in the text where certain pro¬ 
hibited actions are enumerated under the heading of vows; for as 
a vow is considered as something positive, the non-doing of some 
particular action must there be understood as intimating the per¬ 
formance of some action of an opposite nature. The question as 
to the various meanings of the particle ‘not’ is discussed in all 
treatises on the Pdrva Mim&;#s&; see, for instance, Arthasamgraha, 
translation, p. 39 ff. 
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world?—We reply as follows: It is impossible to show 
that a man who has once understood Brahman to be the 
Self, belongs to the transmigratory world in the same sense 
as he did before, because that would be contrary to the 
fact of his being Brahman. For we indeed observe that 
a person who imagines the body, and so on, to consti¬ 
tute the Self, is subject to fear and pain, but we have no 
right to assume that the same person after having, by 
means of the Veda, comprehended Brahman to be the 
Self, and thus having got over his former imaginings, will 
still in the same manner be subject to pain and fear whose 
cause is wrong knowledge. In the same way we see that a 
rich householder, puffed up by the conceit of his wealth, 
is grieved when his possessions are taken from him ; but we 
do not see that the loss of his wealth equally grieves him 
after he has once retired from the world and put off the 
conceit of his riches. And, again, we see that a person 
possessing a pair of beautiful earrings derives pleasure 
from the proud conceit of ownership ; but after he has 
lost the earrings and the conceit established thereon, the 
pleasure derived from them vanishes. Thus Sruti also 
declares, ‘When he is free from the body, then neither 
pleasure nor pain touches him 5 ( Kh . Up. VIII, 12, 1). If it 
should be objected that the condition of being free from 
the body follows on death only, we demur, since the cause 
of man being joined to the body is wrong knowledge. For 
it is not possible to establish the state of embodiedness upon 
anything else but wrong knowledge. And that the state 
of disembodiedness is eternal on account of its not having 
actions for its cause, we have already explained. The ob¬ 
jection again, that embodiedness is caused by the merit and 
demerit effected by the Self (and therefore real), we refute 
by remarking that as the (reality of the) conjunction of the 
Self with the body is itself not established, the circumstance 
of merit and demerit being due to the action of the Self is 
likewise not established; for (if we should try to get over 
this difficulty by representing the Self’s embodiedness as 
caused by merit and demerit) we should commit the logical 
fault of making embodiedness dependent on merit and de- 
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merit, and again merit and demerit on embodiedness. And 
the assumption of an endless retrogressive chain (of em¬ 
bodied states and merit and demerit) would be no better than 
a chain of blind men (who are unable to lead one another). 
Moreover, the Self can impossibly become an agent, as it 
cannot enter into intimate relation to actions. If it should 
be said that the Self may be considered as an agent in the 
same way as kings and other great people are (who without 
acting themselves make others act) by their mere presence* 
we deny the appositeness of this instance; for kings may 
become agents through their relation to servants whom they 
procure by giving them wages, &c., while it is impossible to 
imagine anything, analogous to money, which could be the 
cause of a connexion between the Self as lord and the 
body, and so on (as servants). Wrong imagination, on the 
other hand, (of the individual Self, considering itself to be 
joined to the body,) is a manifest reason of the connexion of 
the two (which is not based on any assumption). This ex¬ 
plains also in how far the Self can be considered as the agent 
in sacrifices and similar acts 1 . Here it is objected that the 
Selfs imagination as to the body, and so on, belonging to 
itself is not false, but is to be understood in a derived 
(figurative) sense. This objection we invalidate by the 
remark that the distinction of derived and primary senses 
of words is known to be applicable only where an actual 
difference of things is known to exist. We are, for instance, 
acquainted with a certain species of animals having a mane, 
and so on, which is the exclusive primary object of the idea 
and word ‘lion,’ and we are likewise acquainted with per¬ 
sons possessing in an eminent degree certain leonine quali¬ 
ties, such as- fierceness, courage, &c.; here, a well settled 
difference of objects existing, the idea and the name c lion * 
are applied to those persons in a derived or figurative sense. 
In those cases, however, where the difference of the objects 
is not well established, the transfer of the conception and 


1 The Self is the agent in a sacrifice, &c. only in so far as it 
imagines itself to be joined to a body; which imagination is finally 
removed by the cognition of Brahman. 
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name of the one to the other is not figurative, but simply 
founded on error. Such is, for instance, the case of a man 
who at the time of twilight does not discern that the object 
before him is a post, and applies to it the conception and 
designation of a man; such is likewise the case of the con¬ 
ception and designation of silver being applied to a shell of 
mother-of-pearl somehow mistaken for silver. How then 
can it be maintained that the application of the word and the 
conception of the Ego to the body, &c., which application 
is due to the non-discrimination of the Self and the Not- 
Self, is figurative (rather than simply false) ? considering 
that even learned men who know the difference of the 
Self and the Not-Self confound the words and ideas just 
as common shepherds and goatherds do. 

As therefore the application of the conception of the 
Ego to the body on the part of those who affirm the 
existence of a Self different from the body is simply false, 
not figurative, it follows that the embodiedness of the Self 
is (not real but) caused by wrong conception, and hence 
that the person who has reached true knowledge is free 
from his body even while still alive. The same is declared 
in the .Sruti passages concerning him who knows Brahman: 
£ And as the slough of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead and 
cast away, thus lies this body; but that disembodied 
immortal spirit is Brahman only, is only light ’ (B ri. Up. 
IV, 4,7); and ‘ With eyes he is without eyes as it were, 
with ears without ears as it were, with speech without 
speech as it were, with a mind without mind as it were, 
with vital airs without vital airs as it were/ SmWti also, 
in the passage where the characteristic marks are enume¬ 
rated of one whose mind is steady (Bha. Gitk II, 54), 
declares that he who knows is no longer connected with 
action of any kind. Therefore the man who has once com¬ 
prehended Brahman to be the Self, does not belong to this 
transmigratory world as he did before. He, on the other 
hand, who still belongs to this transmigratory world as 
before, has not comprehended Brahman to be the Self. 
Thus there remain no unsolved contradictions. 

With reference again to the assertion that Brahman is not 
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fully determined in its own nature, but stands in a comple¬ 
mentary relation to injunctions, because the hearing about 
Brahman is to be followed by consideration and reflection, 
we remark that consideration and reflection are themselves 
merely subservient to the comprehension of Brahman. If 
Brahman, after having been comprehended, stood in a 
subordinate relation to some injunctions, it might be 
said to be merely supplementary. But this is not the case, 
since consideration and reflection no less than hearing are 
subservient to comprehension. It follows that the 54 stra 
cannot be the means of knowing Brahman only in so far 
as it is connected with injunctions, and the doctrine that 
on account of the uniform meaning of the Ved4nta-texts, 
an independent Brahman is to be admitted, is thereby fully 
established. Hence there is room for beginning the new 
6 astra indicated in the first Stitra, ‘Then therefore the 
enquiry into Brahman/ If, on the other hand, the Ved&nta- 
texts were connected with injunctions, a new 54 stra would 
either not be begun at all, since the 54 stra concerned with 
injunctions has already been introduced by means of the 
first Sutra of the Pftrva Mim 4 »zs 4 , ‘Then therefore the 
enquiry into duty; ’ or if it were begun it would be intro¬ 
duced as follows: ‘Then therefore the enquiry into the 
remaining duties;’ just as a new portion of the P&rva 
Miwtmsk Sfttras is introduced with the words, ‘Then 
therefore the enquiry into what subserves the purpose of 
the sacrifice, and what subserves the purpose of man ’ (Pft. 
Ml Sti. IV, i, i). But as the comprehension of the unity 
of Brahman and the Self has not been propounded (in 
the previous 54 stra), it is quite appropriate that a new 
54 stra, whose subject is Brahman, should be entered upon. 
Hence all injunctions and all other means of knowledge 
end with the cognition expressed in the words, ‘ I am Brah¬ 
man ; ’ for as soon as there supervenes the comprehension 
of the non-dual Self, which is not either something to be 
eschewed or something to be appropriated, all objects and 
knowing agents vanish, and hence there can no longer be 
means of proof. In accordance with this, they (i.e. men 
knowing Brahman) have made the following declaration :— 
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1 When there has arisen (in a man’s mind) the knowledge, 
“ I am that which is, Brahman is my Self,” and when, 
owing to the sublation of the conceptions of body, relatives, 
and the like, the (imagination of) the figurative and the false 
Self has come to an end 1 ; how should then the effect 2 (of 
that wrong imagination) exist any longer? As long as 
the knowledge of the Self, which Scripture tells us to search 
after, has not arisen, so long the Self is knowing subject; 
but that same subject is that which is searched after, viz. 
(the highest Self) free from all evil and blemish. Just as 
the idea of the Self being the body is assumed as valid (in 
ordinary life), so all the ordinary sources of knowledge 
(perception and the like) are valid only until the one Self 
is ascertained.’ 

(Herewith the section comprising the four Sfttras is 
finished 3 .) 

So far it has been declared that the Ved&nta-passages, 
whose purport is the comprehension of Brahman being the 
Self, and which have their object therein, refer exclusively 
to Brahman without any reference to actions. And it has 
further been shown that Brahman is the omniscient omni¬ 
potent cause of the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of 
the world. But now the S&nkhyas and others being of 
opinion that an existent substance is to be known through 
other means of proof (not through the Veda) infer different 
causes, such as the pradh&na and the like, and there¬ 
upon interpret the Ved&nta-passages as referring to the 
latter. All the Veddnta-passages, they maintain, which 
treat of the creation of the world distinctly point out that 
the cause (of the world) has to be concluded from the 
effect by inference; and the cause which is to be inferred 
is the connexion of the pradh&na with the souls (purusha). 
The followers of Kaft&da again infer from the very same 


1 The figurative Self, i.e. the imagination that wife, children, 
possessions, and the like are a man’s Self; the false Self, i. e. the 
imagination that the Self acts, suffers, enjoys, &c. 

2 I.e. the apparent world with all its distinctions. 

8 The words in parentheses are not found in the best manuscripts. 
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passages that the Lord is the efficient cause of the 
world while the atoms are its material cause. And thus 
other argumentators also taking their stand on passages 
apparently favouring their views and on fallacious argu¬ 
ments raise various objections. For this reason the teacher 
(Vy&sa)—thoroughly acquainted as he is with words, pas¬ 
sages, and means of proof—proceeds to state as primd facie 
views, and afterwards to refute, all those opinions founded 
on deceptive passages and fallacious arguments. Thereby 
he at the same time proves indirectly that what the Ved&nta- 
texts aim at is the comprehension of Brahman. 

The S&nkhyas who opine that the non-intelligent pra- 
dh&na consisting of three constituent elements (gu^a) is the 
cause of the world argue as follows. The Ved&nta-passages 
which you have declared to intimate that the all-knowing 
all-powerful Brahman is the cause of the world can be 
consistently interpreted also on the doctrine of the pra- 
dhina being the general cause. Omnipotence (more liter¬ 
ally : the possession of all powers) can be ascribed to the 
pradh 4 na in so far as it has all its effects for its objects. All- 
knowingness also can be ascribed to it, viz. in the following 
manner. What you think to be knowledge is in reality 
an attribute of the gum of Goodness according to the 
Smnti passage ‘from Goodness springs knowledge' (Bha. 
Git& XIV, 17). By means of this attribute of Goodness, 
viz. knowledge, certain men endowed with organs which 
are effects (of the pradh&na) are known as all-knowing 
Yogins; for omniscience is acknowledged to be.connected 
with the very highest degree of ‘ Goodness.’ Now to the 
soul (purusha) which is isolated, destitute of effected organs, 
consisting of pure (undifferenced) intelligence it is quite 
impossible to ascribe either all-knowingness or limited 
knowledge; the pradh&na, on the other hand, because 
consisting of the three gums, comprises also in its pra- 
dh&na state the element of Goodness which is the cause 
of all-knowingness. The VedUnta-passages therefore in 


1 The most exalted of the three constituent elements whose 
state of equipoise constitutes the pradh&na. 
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a derived (figurative) sense ascribe all-knowingness to the 
pradhina, although it is in itself non-intelligent. Moreover 
you (the Vedintin) also who assume an all-knowing Brah¬ 
man can ascribe to it all-knowingness in so far only as that 
term means capacity for all knowledge. For Brahman 
cannot always be actually engaged in the cognition of 
everything; for from this there would follow the absolute 
permanency of his cognition, and this would involve a want 
of independence on Brahman’s part with regard to the 
activity of knowing. And if you should propose to con¬ 
sider Brahman’s cognition as non-permanent it would follow 
that with the cessation of the cognition Brahman itself 
would cease. Therefore all-knowingness is possible only 
in the sense of capacity for all knowledge. Moreover you 
assume that previously to the origination of the world 
Brahman is without any instruments of action. But with¬ 
out the body, the senses, &c, which are the instruments 
of knowledge, cognition cannot take place in any being. 
And further it must be noted that the pradhdna, as con¬ 
sisting of various elements, is capable of undergoing modi¬ 
fications, and may therefore act as a (material) cause like 
clay and other substances; while the uncompounded 
homogeneous Brahman is unable to do so. 

To these conclusions he (Vy&sa) replies in the following 
SQtra. 

5. On account of seeing (i. e. thinking being 
attributed in the Upanishads to the cause of the 
world; the pradhdna) is not (to be identified with 
the cause indicated by the Upanishads; for) it is 
not founded on Scripture. 

It is impossible to find room in the Vedfinta-texts for 
the non-intelligent pradh&na, the fiction of the SAnkhyas; 
because it is not founded on Scripture. How so ? Because 
the quality of seeing, i. e. thinking, is in Scripture ascribed 
to the cause. For the passage, Kh . Up. VI, 2, (which 
begins: 6 Being only, my dear, this was in the beginning, 
one only, without a second,* and goes on, c It thought (saw), 
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may I be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire/) 
declares that this world differentiated by name and form, 
which is there denoted by the word ‘ this/ was before 
its origination identical with the Self of that which is and* 
that the principle denoted by the term ‘the being* (or 
* that which is *) sent forth fire and the other elements after 
having thought. The following passage also (‘ Verily in the 
beginning all this was Self, one only; there was nothing 
else blinking whatsoever. He thought, shall I send forth 
worlds ? He sent forth these worlds/Ait. Ar. II, 4,1, 2) de¬ 
clares the creation to have had thought for its antecedent. 
In another passage also (Pr. Up. VI, 3) it is said of the person 
of sixteen parts, * He thought, &c. He sent forth Prd;za.* 
By‘seeing* (i.e. the verb *seeing* exhibited in the Sfitra) 
is not meant that particular verb only, but any verbs which 
have a cognate sense; just as the verb ‘to sacrifice* is 
used to denote any kind of offering. Therefore other 
passages also whose purport it is to intimate that an all¬ 
knowing Lord is the cause of the world are to be quoted 
here, as, for instance, Mu. Up. I, 1, 9, ‘From him who 
perceives all and who knows all, whose brooding consists 
of knowledge, from him is born that Brahman, name and 
form and food.’ 

The argumentation of the S&nkhyas that the pradh&na 
may be called all-knowing on account of knowledge con¬ 
stituting an attribute of the guns. Goodness is inadmissible. 
For as in the pradh&na-condition the three gu^as are in a state 
of equipoise, knowledge which is a quality of Goodness only 
is not possible 1 . Nor can we admit the explanation that the 
pradh&na is all-knowing because endowed with the capacity 
for all knowledge. For if, in the condition of equipoise of 
the gu^as, we term the pradh&na all-knowing with reference 
to the power of knowledge residing in Goodness, we must 
likewise term it little-knowing, with reference to the power 
impeding knowledge which resides in Passion and Dark- 


1 Knowledge can arise only where Goodness is predominant, 
not where the three qualities mutually counterbalance one an¬ 
other. 
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ness. Moreover a modification of Goodness which is not 
connected with a witnessing (observing) principle (sikshin) 
is not called knowledge, and the non-intelligent pradhana 
is destitute of such a principle. It is therefore impossible 
to ascribe to the pradh&na all-knowingness. The case 
of the Yogins finally does not apply to the point under 
consideration; for as they possess intelligence, they may, 
owing to an excess of Goodness in their nature, rise to 
omniscience 1 .—Well then (say those Sankhyas who believe 
in the existence of a Lord) let us assume that the pradhana 
possesses the quality of knowledge owing to the witnessing 
principle (the Lord), just as the quality of burning is im¬ 
parted to an iron ball by fire.—No, we reply; for if this 
were so, it would be more reasonable to assume that that 
which is the cause of the pradh&na having the quality of 
thought i.e. the all-knowing primary Brahman itself is 
the cause of the world. 

The objection that to Brahman also all-knowingness in 
its primary sense cannot be ascribed because, if the activity 
of cognition were permanent, Brahman could not be con¬ 
sidered as independent with regard to it, we refute as 
follows. In what way, we ask the S&hkhya, is Brah¬ 
man’s all-knowingness interfered with by a permanent 
cognitional activity? To maintain that he, who possesses 
eternal knowledge capable to throw light on all objects, 
is not all-knowing, is contradictory. If his knowledge were 
considered non-permanent, he would know sometimes, and 
sometimes he would not know; from which it would 
follow indeed that he is not all-knowing. This fault 
is however avoided if we admit Brahman’s knowledge 
to be permanent.—But, it may be objected, on this 
latter alternative the knower cannot be designated as 
independent with reference to the act of knowing.—Why 
not ? we reply; the sun also, although his heat and light 
are permanent, is nevertheless designated as independent 


1 The excess of Sattva in the Yogin would not enable him to rise 
to omniscience if he did not possess an intelligent principle in¬ 
dependent of Sattva. 
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when we say, ‘he burns, he gives light 1 /—But, it will 
again be objected, we say that the sun bums or gives 
light when he stands in relation to some object to be 
heated or illuminated ; Brahman, on the other hand, stands, 
before the creation of the world, in no relation to any object 
of knowledge. The cases are therefore not parallel.—This 
objection too, we reply, is not valid ; for as a matter of fact 
we speak of the Sun as an agent, saying c the sun shines/ 
even without reference to any object illuminated by him, 
and hence Brahman also may be spoken of as an agent, 
in such passages as ‘ it thought/ Sz:c., even without reference 
to any object of knowledge. If, however, an object is 
supposed to be required (‘knowing’ being a transitive 
verb while ‘shining’ is intransitive), the texts ascribing 
thought to Brahman will fit all the better.—What then is 
that object to which the knowledge of the Lord can refer 
previously to the origin of the world ?—Name and form, we 
reply, which can be defined neither as being identical with 
Brahman nor as different from it, unevolved but about to 
be evolved. For jf, as the adherents of the Yoga-^Astra 
assume, the Yogins have a perceptive knowledge of the 
past and the future through the favour of the Lord; in 
what terms shall we have to speak of the eternal cognition 
of the ever pure Lord himself, whose objects are the 
creation, subsistence, and dissolution of the world! The 
objection that Brahman, previously to the origin of the 
world, is not able to think because it is not connected with 
a body, &c. does not apply; for Brahman, whose nature is 
eternal cognition—as the sun’s nature is eternal luminous- 

1 Ananda Giri comments as follows: paroktanupapattim ni- 
rasitum prz^ati idam iti, Prakn'tyarthabhavat pratyayarthabhavdd 
v£ brahma#o sarvag^ateti pramam eva praka/ayati katham iti. Pra- 
thama m pratydha yasyeti. Uktazrc vyatirekadvara viwrinoii anityatve 
hiti. Dvitiyaw jankate gnzntii. Svato nityasydpi ^anasya tatta- 
darthava^innasya karyatvat tatra svdtantryam pratyayartho brah- 
vci&mh sidhyatity dha.—The knowledge of Brahman is eternal, and 
in so far Brahman is not independent with regard to it, but it is in¬ 
dependent with regard to each particular act of knowledge; the 
verbal affix in f ^dndti* indicating the particularity of the act. 
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ness—can impossibly stand in need of any instruments of 
knowledge. The transmigrating soul (sa^sdrin) indeed, 
which is under the sway of Nescience, &c., may require a 
body in order that knowledge may arise in it; but not so 
the Lord, who is free from all impediments of knowledge. 
The two following Mantras also declare .that the Lord does 
not require a body, and that his knowledge is without any 
obstructions. ‘ There is no effect and no instrument known 
of him, no one is seen like unto him or better; his high power 
is revealed as manifold, as inherent, acting as knowledge 
and force.’ * Grasping without hands, hasting without feet, 
he sees without eyes, he hears without ears. He knows 
what can be known, but no one knows him; they call him 
the first, the great person’ ( Sv . Up. VI, 8; III, 19). 

But, to raise a new objection, there exists no trans¬ 
migrating soul different from the Lord and obstructed by 
impediments of knowledge; for .Sruti expressly declares 
that ‘there is no other seer but he; there is no other 
knower but he’ (B ri. Up. Ill, 7, 23). How then can it be 
said that the origination of knowledge in the transmigrating 
soul depends on a body, while it does not do so in the case 
of the Lord?—True, we reply. There is in reality no 
transmigrating soul different from the Lord. Still the 
connexion (of the Lord) with limiting adjuncts, consisting 
of bodies and so on, is assumed, just as we assume the ether 
to enter into connexion with divers limiting adjuncts such 
as jars, pots, caves, and the like. And just as in con¬ 
sequence of connexion of the latter kind such conceptions 
and terms as £ the hollow (space) of a jar,’ &c. are generally 
current, although the space inside a jar is not really 
different from universal space, and just as in consequence 
thereof there generally prevails the false notion that there 
are different spaces such as the space of a jar and so on; 
so there prevails likewise the false notion that the Lord 
and the transmigrating soul are different; a notion due to 
the non-discrimination of the (unreal) connexion of the soul 
with the limiting conditions, consisting of the body and so 
on. That the Self, although in reality the only existence, 
imparts the quality of Selfhood to bodies and the like 
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which are Not-Self is a matter of observation, and is due 
to mere wrong conception, which depends in its turn on 
antecedent wrong conception. And the consequence of the 
soul thus involving itself in the transmigratory state is that 
its thought depends on a body and the like. 

The averment that the pradhana, because consisting of 
several elements, can, like clay and similar substances, 
occupy the place of a cause while the uncompounded 
Brahman cannot do so, is refuted by the fact of the pra- 
dhSna not basing on Scripture. That, moreover, it is possible 
to establish by argumentation the causality of Brahman, but 
not of the pradh&na and similar principles, the Sutrak&ra 
will set forth in the second Adhydya (II, i, 4, &c.). 

Here the S&nkhya comes forward with a new objection. 
The difficulty started by you, he says, viz. that the non- 
intelligent pradh&na cannot be the cause of the world, 
because thought is ascribed to the latter in the sacred 
texts, can be got over in another way also, viz. on the 
ground that non-intelligent things are sometimes figura¬ 
tively spoken of as intelligent beings. We observe, for 
instance, that people say of a river-bank about to fall,‘ the 
bank is inclined to fall (pipatishati),’ and thus speak of a 
non-intelligent bank as if it possessed intelligence. So the 
pradh&na also, although non-intelligent, may, when about 
to create, be figuratively spoken of as thinking. Just as in 
ordinary life some intelligent person after having bathed, 
and dined, and formed the purpose of driving in the after¬ 
noon to his village, necessarily acts according to his 
purpose, so the pradh&na also acts by the necessity of its 
own nature, when transforming itself into the so-called great 
principle and the subsequent forms of evolution; it may 
therefore figuratively be spoken of as intelligent.—But what 
reason have you for setting aside the primary meaning of 
the word ‘ thought ’ and for taking it in a figurative sense ? 
—The observation, the Sankhya replies, that fire and water 
also are figuratively spoken of as intelligent beings in the 
two following scriptural passages, ‘ That fire thought; that 
water thought’ (Kh. Up. VI, 2, 3; 4). We therefrom con¬ 
clude that thought is to be taken in a figurative sense there 
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also where Being (Sat) is the agent, because it is mentioned 
in a chapter where (thought) is generally taken in a figura¬ 
tive sense \ 

To this argumentation of the Sankhya the next Sfitra 
replies: 

6 . If it is said that (the word ‘seeing 3 ) has a 
figurative meaning, we deny that, on account of the 
word Self (being applied to the cause of the world). 

Your assertion that the term * Being * denotes the non- 
intelligent pradhana, and that thought is ascribed to it in a 
figurative sense only, as it is to fire and water, is untenable. 
Why so ? On account of the term * Self.’ For the passage 
K/i. Up. VI, 2, which begins 4 Being only, my dear, this 
was in the beginning/ after having related the creation of 
fire, water, and earth (‘it thought/ &c.; ‘it sent forth fire/ 
&c.), goes on—denoting the thinking principle of which the 
whole chapter treats, and likewise fire, water, and earth, by 
the term ‘divinities’—as follows, ‘That divinity thought: 
Let me now enter those three divinities with this living Self 
(g Iva dtman) and evolve names and forms.’ If we assumed that 
in this passage the non-intelligent pradhdna is figuratively 
spoken of as thinking, we should also have to assume that 
the same pradhdna—as once constituting the subject-matter 
of the chapter—is referred to by the term ‘ that divinity.* 
But in that case the divinity would not speak of the £*iva 
as ‘Self/ For by the term ‘Civa* we must understand, 
according to the received meaning and the etymology of 
the word, the intelligent (principle) which rules over the 
body and sustains the vital airs. How could such a 
principle be the Self of the non-intelligent pradhana? By 
‘ Self* we understand (a being’s) own nature, and it is clear 
that the intelligent 6iva cannot constitute the nature of 
the non-intelligent pradhdna. If, on the other hand, we 
refer the whole chapter to the intelligent Brahman, to 

1 In the second Kha«<fa of the sixth PrapS/^aka of the Kh, Up. 

‘ aikshata ’ is twice used in a figurative sense (with regard to fire 
and water); it is therefore to be understood figuratively in the 
third passage also where it occurs. 
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which thought in its primary sense belongs, the use of the 
word ‘ Self’ with reference to the Giva is quite adequate. 
Then again there is the other passage,‘ That which is that 
subtle essence, in it all that exists has its self. It is the 
true. It is the Self. That art thou, O Svetaketu’ (Kh. Up. 
VI, 8, 7, &c.). Here the clause c It is the Self 9 designates 
the Being of which the entire chapter treats, viz, the subtle 
Self, by the word ‘Self/ and the concluding clause, ‘that 
art thou, O £Vetaketu/ declares the intelligent .SVetaketu 
to be of the nature of the Self. Fire and water, on the 
other hand, are non-intelligent, since they are objects (of 
the mind), and since they are declared to be implicated in 
the evolution of names and forms. And as at the same 
time there is no reason for ascribing to them thought in its 
primary sense—while the employment of the word ‘Self’ 
furnishes such a reason with reference to the Sat—the 
thought attributed to them must be explained in a figura¬ 
tive sense, like the inclination of the river-bank. Moreover, 
the thinking on the part of fire and water is to be under¬ 
stood as dependent on their being ruled over by the Sat. 
On the other hand, the thought of the Sat is, on account of 
the word ‘Self/ not to be understood in a figurative sense 1 . 

Here the S&nkhya comes forward with a new objection. 
The word ‘ Self/ he says, may be applied to the pradh&na, 
although unintelligent, because it is sometimes figuratively 
used in the sense of ‘that which effects all purposes of 
another; ’ as, for instance, a king applies the word ‘ Self 9 to 
some servant who carries out all the king's intentions, ‘ Bha- 
drasena is my (other) Self.’ For the pradh&na, which effects 
the enjoyment and the emancipation of the soul, serves the 
latter in the same way as a minister serves his king in the 
affairs of peace and war. Or else, it may be said, the one 
word ‘Self* may refer to non-intelligent things as well as 
to intelligent beings, as we see that such expressions as 
‘the Self of the elements/ ‘the Self of the senses/ are made 
use of, and as the one word ‘ light 5 (^-yotis) denotes a certain 

1 So that, on this latter explanation, it is unnecessary to assume 
a figurative sense of the word ‘ thinking' in any of the three pas¬ 
sages. 
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sacrifice (the ^yotish/oma) as well as a flame. How then 
does it follow from the word ‘Self' that the thinking 
(ascribed to the cause of the world) is not to be taken in a 
figurative sense ? 

To this last argumentation the Sutrakara replies: 

7. (The pradh&na cannot be designated by the 
term ‘Self’) because release is taught of him who 
takes his stand on that (the Sat). 

The non-intelligent pradh&na cannot be the object of the 
term c Self* because in the passage Kh . Up. VI, % ff., where 
the subtle Sat which is under discussion is at first referred to 
in the sentence, ‘ That is the Self/ and where the subsequent 
clause, ‘ That art thou, O Svetaketu/ declares the intelligent 
6Vetaketu to have his abode in the Self, a passage sub¬ 
sequent to the two quoted (viz. * a man who has a teacher 
obtains true knowledge ; for him there is only delay as long 
as he is not delivered, then he will be perfect’) declares 
final release. For if the non-intelligent pradhcina were 
denoted by the term ‘ Sat/ and did comprehend—by means 
of the phrase c That art thou*—persons desirous of final 
release who as such are intelligent, the meaning could only 
be ‘Thou art non-intelligent;’ so that Scripture would 
virtually make contradictory statements to the disadvantage 
of man, and would thus cease to be a means of right know¬ 
ledge. But to assume that the faultless jastra is not a 
means of right knowledge, would be contrary to reason. 
And if the j&stra, considered as a means of right knowledge, 
should point out to a man desirous of release, but ignorant 
of the way to it, a non-intelligent Self as the real Self, he 
would—comparable to the blind man who had caught hold 
of the ox’s tail 1 —cling to the view of that being the Self, 

1 A wicked man meets in a forest a blind person who has lost 
his way, and implores him to lead him to his village; instead of 
doing so the wicked man persuades the blind one to catch hold of 
the tail of an ox, which he promises would lead him to his place. 
The consequence is that the blind man is, owing to his trustfulness, 
led even farther astray, and injured by the bushes, &c., through 
w r hich the ox drags him. 
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and thus never be able to reach the real Self different from 
the false Self pointed out to him; hence he would be de¬ 
barred from what constitutes man’s good, and would incur 
evil. We must therefore conclude that, just as the Telstra 
teaches the agnihotra and similar performances in their 
true nature as means for those who are desirous of the 
heavenly world, so the passage ‘that is the Self, that art 
thou, O ■Svetaketu,’ teaches the Self in its true nature also. 
Only on that condition release for him whose thoughts are 
true can be taught by means of the simile in which the 
person to be released is compared to the man grasping the 
heated axe (Kh. Up. VI, 16). For in the other case, if the 
doctrine of the Sat constituting the Self had a secondary 
meaning only, the cognition founded on the passage * that 
art thou' would be of the nature of a fanciful combination 
only \ like the knowledge derived from the passage,' I am 
the hymn' (Ait. Ar. II, i, a, 6), and would lead to a mere 
transitory reward; so that the simile quoted could not 
convey the doctrine of release. Therefore the word ‘Self* 
is applied to the subtle Sat not in a merely figurative sense. 
In the case of the faithful servant, on the other hand, the 
word ‘Self' can—in such phrases as ‘Bhadrasena is my 
Self'—be taken in a figurative sense, because the difference 
between master and servant is well established by per¬ 
ception. Moreover, to assume that, because words are 
sometimes seen to be used in figurative senses, a figurative 
sense may be resorted to in the case of those things also 
for which words (i. e. Vedic words) are the only means of 
knowledge, is altogether indefensible; for an assumption of 
that nature would lead to a general want of confidence. 
The assertion that the word ‘Self’ may (primarily) signify 
what is non-intelligent as well as what is intelligent, just as 
the word ‘^yotis’ signifies a certain sacrifice as well as 
light, is inadmissible, because we have no right to attribute 
to words a plurality of meanings. Hence (we rather 
assume that) the word ‘ Self , in its primary meaning refers 
to what is intelligent only and is then, by a figurative 


1 Cp. above, p. 30. 
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attribution of intelligence, applied to the elements and the 
like also; whence such phrases as e the Self of the elements/ 
‘ the Self of the senses.’ And even if we assume that the 
word ‘ Self’ primarily signifies both classes of beings, we 
are unable to settle in any special case which of the two 
meanings the word has, unless we are aided either by the 
general heading under which it stands, or some determina¬ 
tive attributive word. But in the passage under discussion 
there is nothing to determine that the word refers to 
something non-intelligent, while, on the other hand, the 
Sat distinguished by thought forms the general heading, 
and *SVetaketu, i. e. a being endowed with intelligence, is 
mentioned in close proximity. That a non-intelligent Self 
does not agree with .Svetaketu, who possesses intelligence, 
we have already shown. All these circumstances determine 
the object of the word c Self* here to be something intelli¬ 
gent. The word ‘^yotis’ does moreover not furnish an 
appropriate example ; for according to common use it has 
the settled meaning of 6 light’ only, and is used in the 
sense of sacrifice only on account of the arthav&da assuming 
a similarity (of the sacrifice) to light. 

A different explanation of the Sutra is also possible. 
The preceding Sfitra may be taken completely to refute all 
doubts as to the word < Self’ having a figurative or double 
sense, and then the present Sutra is to be explained as con¬ 
taining an independent reason, proving that the doctrine 
of the pradhina being the general cause is untenable. 

Hence the non-intelligent pradh&na is not denoted by 
the word ‘ Self.’ This the teacher now proceeds to prove 
by an additional reason. 

8 . And (the pradh&na cannot be denoted by the 
word ‘Self') because there is no statement of its 
having to be set aside. 

If the pradhdna which is the Not-Self were denoted by 
the term ‘Being’ (Sat), and if the passage ‘That is the 
Self, that art thou, O 5vetaketu/ referred to the pradh&na; 
the teacher whose wish it is to impart instruction about the 
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true Brahman would subsequently declare that the pradhdna 
is to be set aside (and the true Brahman to be considered); 
for otherwise his pupil, having received the instruction 
about the pradMna, might take his stand on the latter, 
looking upon it as the Non-Self. In ordinary life a man who 
wishes to point out to a friend the (small) star Arundhati 
at first directs his attention to a big neighbouring star, 
saying ‘that is Arundhati/ although it is really not so; 
and thereupon he withdraws his first statement and points 
out the real Arundhati. Analogously the teacher (if he 
intended to make his pupil understand the Self through 
the Non-Self) would in the end definitely state that the 
Self is not of the nature of the pradh&na. But no such 
statement is made; for the sixth PrapS^aka arrives at a 
conclusion based on the view that the Self is nothing but 
that which is (the Sat). 

The word ‘and* (in the Sfitra) is meant to notify that 
the contradiction of a previous statement (which would be 
implied in the rejected interpretation) is an additional 
reason for the rejection. Such a contradiction would result 
even if it were stated that the pradMna is to be set aside. 
For in the beginning of the Prap&Z^aka it is intimated that 
through the knowledge of the cause everything becomes 
known. Compare the following consecutive sentences, 

‘ Have you ever asked for that instruction by which we 
hear what cannot be heard, by which we perceive what 
cannot be perceived, by which we know what cannot 
be known ? What is that instruction ? As, my dear, by 
one clod of clay all that is made of clay is known, the 
modification (i. e. the effect) being a name merely which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely/ &c. Now if the term * Sat ’ denoted the pradMna, 
which is merely the cause of the aggregate of the objects 
of enjoyment, its knowledge, whether to be set aside or not 
to be set aside, could never lead to the knowledge of the 
a gg re g ate of enjoyers (souls), because the latter is not an 
effect of the pradh&na. Therefore the pradhdna is not 
denoted by the term ‘Sat/—For this the SfitraMra gives 
a further reason. 
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9. On account of (the individual Soul) going to 
the Self (the Self cannot be the pradhana). 

With reference to the cause denoted by the word * Sat,’ 
Scripture says, ‘ When a man sleeps here, then, my dear, he 
becomes united with the Sat, he is gone to his own (Self). 
Therefore they say of him, “ he sleeps ” (svapiti), because he 
is gone to his own (svam apita).’ {Kh. Up. VI, 8,1.) This 
passage explains the well-known verb ‘ to sleep,’ with refer¬ 
ence to the soul. The word, 5 his own,’ denotes the Self which 
had before been denoted by the word Sat; to the Self he (the 
individual soul) goes, i.e. into it it is resolved, according to the 
acknowledged sense of api-i, which means ‘ to be resolved 
into.’ The individual soul (^iva) is called awake as long as 
being connected with the various external objects by means 
of the modifications of the mind—which thus constitute 
limiting adjuncts of the soul—it apprehends those external 
objects, and identifies itself with the gross body, which is 
one of those external objects 1 2 . When, modified by the 
impressions which the external objects have left, it sees 
dreams, it is denoted by the term ‘ mind V When, on the 
cessation of the two limiting adjuncts (i. e. the subtle and 
the gross bodies), and the consequent absence of the modi¬ 
fications due to the adjuncts, it is, in the state of deep sleep, 
merged in the Self as it were, then it is said to be asleep 
(resolved into the Self). A similar etymology of the word 
‘ hndaya ’ is given by jruti, ‘ That Self abides in the heart. 
And this is the etymological explanation: he is in the 
heart (h^/di ayam).* ( Kh . Up. VIII, 3, 3.) The words 
a.ran&ya and udanySl are similarly etymologised: * water is 
carrying away what has been eaten by him; 1 ‘ fire carries 
away what has been drunk by him * {Kh. Up. VI, 8, 3; 5). 
Thus the passage quoted above explains the resolution (of 
the soul) into the Self, denoted by the term ‘ Sat,’ by means 
of the etymology of the word f sleep.’ But the intelligent 

1 So according to the commentators, not to accept whose guidance 
in the translation of scholastic definitions is rather hazardous. A 
simpler translation of the clause might however be given. 

2 With reference to Kh. Up. VI, 8, 2. 
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Self can clearly not resolve itself into the non-intelligent 
pradheina. If, again, it were said that the pradhana is 
denoted by the word e own/ because belonging to the Self 
(as being the Selfs own), there would remain the same ab¬ 
surd statement as to an intelligent entity being resolved into 
a non-intelligent one. Moreover another scriptural passage 
(viz. 1 embraced by the intelligent—pr&gvza—Self he knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within/ B ri. Up. 
IV, 3, 21) declares that the soul in the condition of dream¬ 
less sleep is resolved into an intelligent entity. Hence that 
into which all intelligent souls are resolved is an intelligent 
cause of the world, denoted by the word ‘ Sat/ and not the 
pradh&na.—A further reason for the pradh&na not being the 
cause is subjoined. 

io. On account of the uniformity of view (of the 
Ved&nta-texts, Brahman is to be considered the 
cause). 

If, as in the argumentations of the logicians, so in the 
Veddnta-texts also, there were set forth different views con¬ 
cerning the nature of the cause, some of them favouring the 
theory of an intelligent Brahman being the cause of the 
world, others inclining towards the pradh&na doctrine, and 
others again tending in a different direction; then it might 
perhaps be possible to interpret such passages as those, which 
speak of the cause of the world as thinking, in such a manner 
as to make them fall in with the pradh&na theory. But the 
stated condition is absent since all the Ved&nta-texts uni¬ 
formly teach that the cause of the world is the intelligent 
Brahman. Compare, for instance, * As from a burning fire 
sparks proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the 
prdrcas proceed each towards its place; from the prd^as the 
gods, from the gods the worlds’ (Kau. Up. Ill, 3). And 
‘from that Self sprang ether’ (Taitt. Up. II, 1). And ‘all 
this springs from the Self’ ( Kh . Up. VII, ad, 1). And ‘this 
prfb/a is born from the Self* (Pr. Up. Ill, 3); all which 
passages declare the Self to be the cause. That the word 
‘Self’ denotes an intelligent being, we have already shown. 
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And that all the Ved&nta-texts advocate the same view as 
to an intelligent cause of the world, greatly strengthens their 
claim to be considered a means of right knowledge, just 
as the corresponding claims of the senses are strengthened 
by their giving us information of a uniform character re¬ 
garding colour and the like. The all-knowing Brahman is 
therefore to be considered the cause of the world, ‘on account 
of the uniformity of view (of the Ved 4 nta-texts).’—A further 
reason for this conclusion is advanced. 

ii. And because it is directly stated in Scripture 
(therefore the all-knowing Brahman is the cause of 
the world). 

That the all-knowing Lord is the cause of the world, is 
also declared in a text directly referring to him (viz. the 
all-knowing one), viz. in the following passage of the man- 
tropanishad of the Svetayvataras (VI, 9) where the word 
‘he* refers to the previously mentioned all-knowing Lord, 
‘ He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs, and 
there is of him neither parent nor lord.’ It is therefore 
finally settled that the all-knowing Brahman is the general 
cause, not the non-intelligent pradh&na or anything else. 

In what precedes we have shown, availing ourselves of 
appropriate arguments, that the Ved&nta-texts exhibited 
under Sfitras I, 1-11, are capable of proving that the all¬ 
knowing, all-powerful Lord is the cause of the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution of the world. And we have 
explained, by pointing to the prevailing uniformity of view 
(I, 10), that all Ved&nta-texts whatever maintain an intelli¬ 
gent cause. The question might therefore be asked, ‘What 
reason is there for the subsequent part of the VedSnta- 
sutras ? ’ (as the chief point is settled already.) 

To this question we reply as follows: Brahman is appre¬ 
hended under two forms; in the first place as qualified by 
limiting conditions owing to the multiformity of the evolu¬ 
tions of name and form (i.e. the multiformity of the created 
world; in the second place as being the opposite of this, 
i. e. free from all limiting conditions whatever. Compare 
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the following passages: Bn. Up. IV, 5, 15, * For where 
there is duality as it were, then one sees the other; but 
when the Self only is all this, how should he see another? ’ 
Kh. Up. VII, 24, 1, ‘ Where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else, that is the greatest. 
Where one sees something else, hears something else, under¬ 
stands something else, that is the little. The greatest is 
immortal; the little is mortal;’ Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7, ‘The 
wise one, who having produced all forms and made all 
names, sits calling (the things by their names 1 );’ Sv. Up. 
VI, 19, ‘Who is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without faults, without taint, the highest bridge of immor¬ 
tality, like a fire that has consumed its fuelB ri. Up. II, 
3, 6, * Not so, not so; ’ B ri. Up. Ill, 8, 8, ‘ It is neither 
coarse nor fine, neither short nor long; ’ and ‘defective is one 
place, perfect the other.’ All these passages, with many 
others, declare Brahman to possess a double nature, accord¬ 
ing as it is the object either of Knowledge or of Nescience. 
As long as it is the object of Nescience, there are applied to 
it the categories of devotee, object of devotion, and the 
like 2 . The different modes of devotion lead to different 
results, some to exaltation, some to gradual emancipation, 
some to success in works; those modes are distinct on 
account of the distinction of the different qualities and 
limiting conditions 3 . And although the one highest Self 
only, i. e. the Lord distinguished by those different qualities 
constitutes the object of devotion, still the fruits (of devotion) 
are distinct, according as the devotion refers to different 
qualities. Thus Scripture says, ‘According as man wor¬ 
ships him, that he becomes; ’ and, ‘ According to what his 
thought is in this world, so will he be when he has departed 

1 The wise one, i. e. the highest Self; which as ^ivatman is con¬ 
versant with the names and forms of individual things. 

4 I. e. it is looked upon as the object of the devotion of the 
individual souls; while in reality all those souls and Brahman 
are one. 

3 Qualities, i. e. the attributes under which the Self is meditated 
on; limiting conditions, i. e. the localities—such as the heart and 
the like—which in pious meditation are ascribed to the Self. 
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this life* {KJu Up. Ill, 14, 1). Smnti also makes an analo¬ 
gous statement, ‘ Remembering whatever form of being 
he leaves this body in the end, into that form he enters, 
being impressed with it through his constant meditation’ 
(Bha. Git 4 VIII, 6). 

Although one and the same Self is hidden in all beings 
movable as well as immovable, yet owing to the gradual 
rise of excellence of the minds which form the limiting 
conditions (of the Self), Scripture declares that the Self, 
although eternally unchanging and uniform, reveals itself 1 2 * 
in a graduated series of beings, and so appears in forms of 
various dignity and power; compare, for instance (Ait. Ar. II, 
3, 3, 1), c He who knows the higher manifestation of the Self 
in him V &c. Similarly Smnti remarks, 4 Whatever being 
there is of power, splendour or might, know it to have 
sprung from portions of my glory ’ (Bha. Gitd, X, 41); a 
passage declaring that wherever there is an excess of power 
and so on, there the Lord is to be worshipped. Accordingly 
here (i. e. in the Sutras) also the teacher will show that the 
golden person in the disc of the Sun is the highest Self, on ac¬ 
count of an indicating sign, viz. the circumstance of his being 
unconnected with any evil (Ved. Su. 1 ,1, 30); the same is to 
be observed with regard to 1 ,1, %% and other Sfltras. And, 
again, an enquiry will have to be undertaken into the meaning 
of the texts, in order that a settled conclusion may be reached 
concerning that knowledge of the Self which leads to instan¬ 
taneous release; for although that knowledge is conveyed 
by means of various limiting conditions, yet no special con¬ 
nexion with limiting conditions is intended to be intimated, 
in consequence of which there arises a doubt whether it (the 


1 Ananda Giri reads avish/asya for avishkrz'tasya. 

2 Cp. the entire passage. All things are manifestations of the 
highest Self under certain limiting conditions, but occupying differ¬ 
ent places in an ascending scale. In unsentient things, stones, &c. 
only the satt&, the quality of being manifests itself; in plants, 

animals, and men the Self manifests itself through the vital sap; 
in animals and men there is understanding; higher thought in man 

alone. 
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knowledge) has the higher or the lower Brahman for its 
object; so, for instance, in the case of Sutra I, i, i % l . From 
all this it appears that the following part of the ^Sdstra has 
a special object of its own, viz. to show that the Vedanta- 
texts teach, on the one hand, Brahman as connected with 
limiting conditions and forming an object of devotion, and 
on the other hand, as being free from the connexion with 
such conditions and constituting an object of knowledge. 
The refutation, moreover, of non-intelligent causes different 
from Brahman, which in I, i, io was based on the uniformity 
of the meaning of the Ved&nta-texts, will be further detailed 
by the S&trakdra, who, while explaining additional passages 
relating to Brahman, will preclude all causes of a nature 
opposite to that of Brahman. 

12. (The Self) consisting of bliss (is the highest 
Self) on account of the repetition (of the word ‘ bliss/ 
as denoting the highest Self). 

The Taittiriya-upanishad (II, i-5), after having enume¬ 
rated the Self consisting of food, the Self consisting of the 
vital airs, the Self consisting of mind, and the Self consisting 
of understanding, says, ‘ Different from this which consists of 
understanding is the other inner Self which consists of bliss/ 
Here the doubt arises whether the phrase, * that which con¬ 
sists of bliss/ denotes the highest Brahman of which it had 
been said previously, that * It is true Being, Knowledge, with¬ 
out end/ or something different from Brahman, just as the 


1 Ananda Giri on the preceding passage beginning from ‘ thus 
here also / na kevalazzz dvaividhyam brahma/za^ jrutismrztyor eva 
siddhaw ki m tu stitrakrz*to*pi matam ity dha, evam iti, jrutismrftyor 
iva prakrzte*pi jastre dvairtipyam brahmazzo bhavati; tatra sopa- 
dhikabrahmavishayam antastaddharmddhikarazzam udaharati adi- 
tyeti; uktanyayazrc tulyade^eshu prasarayati evam iti; sopddhikopa- 
de^avan nirupadhikopadejazzz dawayati evam ityadina, atma^anatfz 
nirzzetavyam iti sambandha^; nirzzayaprasangam dha pareti; an- 
namayadyupadhidvaroktasya katham paravidyavishayatvazzz tatraha 
upadhiti; nirzzayakramam aha vakyeti, uktartham adhikarazzazra kva- 
stity asankyoktazzz yatheti. 
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Self consisting of food, &c., is different from it.—The 
purvapakshin maintains that the Self consisting of bliss is a 
secondary (not the principal) Self, and something different 
from Brahman; as it forms a link in a series of Selfs, 
beginning with the Self consisting of food, which all are 
not the principal Self. To the objection that even thus the 
Self consisting of bliss may be considered as the primary 
Self, since it is stated to be the innermost of all, he replies 
that this cannot be admitted, because the Self of bliss is 
declared to have joy and so on for its limbs, and because it 
is said to be embodied. If it were identical with the primary 
Self, joy and the like would not touch it; but the text 
expressly says ‘ Joy is its head;’ and about its being em¬ 
bodied we read, ‘ Of that former one this one is the em¬ 
bodied Self 5 (Taitt. Up. II, 6), i.e. of that former Self of 
Understanding this Self of bliss is the embodied Self. And 
of what is embodied, the contact with joy and pain cannot 
be prevented. Therefore the Self which consists of bliss is 
nothing but the transmigrating Soul. 

To this reasoning we make the following reply:—By the 
Self consisting of bliss we have to understand the highest 
Self, ‘on account of repetition/ For the word ‘bliss’ is 
repeatedly applied to the highest Self. So Taitt. Up. II, 
7, where, after the clause c That is flavour *—which refers 
back to the Self consisting of bliss, and declares it to be of 
the nature of flavour—we read, ‘For only after having 
perceived flavour can any one perceive delight. Who could 
breathe, who could breathe forth if that Bliss existed not in 
the ether (of the heart) ? For he alone causes blessedness; * 
and again, II, 8, 6 Now this is an examination of Bliss;’ 
‘ He reaches that Self consisting of Bliss; ’ and again, II, 9, 
‘ He who knows the Bliss of Brahman fears nothing; ’ and 
in addition, ‘ He understood that Bliss is Brahman ’ (III, 6). 
And in another scriptural passage also (B ru Up. Ill, 9, 28), 
4 Knowledge and bliss is Brahman,’ we see the word ‘ bliss ’ 
applied just to Brahman. As, therefore, the word ‘bliss’ 
is repeatedly used with reference to Brahman, we conclude 
that the Self consisting of bliss is Brahman also. The 
objection that the Self consisting pi bliss can only denote 
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the secondary Self (the Saws&rin), because it forms a 
link in a series of secondary Selfs, beginning with the 
one consisting of food, is of no force, for the reason that 
the Self consisting of bliss is the innermost of all. The 
5 clstra, wishing to convey information about the primary 
Self, adapts itself to common notions, in so far as it 
at first refers to the body consisting of food, which, 
although not the Self, is by very obtuse people identified 
with it; it then proceeds from the body to another Self, 
which has the same shape with the preceding one, just as 
the statue possesses the form of the mould into which the 
molten brass had been poured; then, again, to another one, 
always at first representing the Non-Self as the Self, for the 
purpose of easier comprehension; and it finally teaches that 
the innermost Self 1 , which consists of bliss, is the real Self. 
Just as when a, man, desirous of pointing out the star 
Arundhati to another man, at first points to several stars 
which are not Arundhati as being Arundhati, while only the 
star pointed out in the end is the real Arundhati; so here 
also the Self consisting of bliss is the real Self on account of 
its being the innermost (i. e. the last). Nor can any weight 
be allowed to the objection that the attribution of joy and 
so on, as head, &c., cannot possibly refer to the real Self; 
for this attribution is due to the immediately preceding 
limiting condition (viz. the Self consisting of understanding, 
the so-called vi^Z&nakosa), and does not really belong to the 
real Self. The possession of a bodily nature also is ascribed 
to the Self of bliss, only because it is represented as a link 
in the chain of bodies which begins with the Self consisting 
of food, and is not ascribed to it in the same direct sense in 
which it is predicated of the transmigrating Self. Hence 
the Self consisting of bliss is the highest Brahman. 

13. If (it be objected that the term dnandamaya, 
consisting of bliss, can) not (denote the highest Self) 
on account of its being a word denoting a modifica- 


1 After which no other Self is mentioned. 
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tion (or product); (we declare the objection to be) 
not (valid) on account of abundance, (the idea of 
which may be expressed by the affix maya.) 

Here the purvapakshin raises the objection that the word 
Anandamaya (consisting of bliss) cannot denote the highest 
Self.—Why?—Because the word Anandamaya is understood 
to denote something different from the original word (i. e. 
the word Ananda without the derivative affix maya), viz. a 
modification; according to the received sense of the affix 
maya. 4 Anandamaya 5 therefore denotes a modification, just 
as annamaya (consisting of food) and similar words do. 

This objection is, however, not valid, because 4 maya 5 is 
also used in the sense of abundance, i. e. denotes that where 
there is abundance of what the original word expresses. So, 
for instance, the phrase 4 the sacrifice is annamaya 5 means 
4 the sacrifice is abounding in food 5 (not 4 is some modifica¬ 
tion or product of food 5 ). Thus here Brahman also, as 
abounding in bliss, is called Anandamaya. That Brahman 
does abound in bliss follows from the passage (Taitt. Up. 
II, 8), where, after the bliss of each of the different classes 
of beings, beginning with man, has been declared to be a 
hundred times greater than the bliss of the immediately 
preceding class, the bliss of Brahman is finally proclaimed to 
be absolutely supreme. Maya therefore denotes abundance. 

14. And because he is declared to be the cause of 
it, (i. e. of bliss; therefore maya is to be taken as 
denoting abundance.) 

Maya must be understood to denote abundance, for that 
reason also that Scripture declares Brahman to be the cause 
of bliss, 4 For he alone causes bliss 5 (Taitt. Up. II, 7). 
For he who causes bliss must himself abound in bliss; 
just as we infer in ordinary life, that a man who enriches 
others must himself possess abundant wealth. As, there¬ 
fore, maya may be taken to mean 'abundant, 5 the Self 
consisting of bliss is the highest Self. 

15. Moreover (the Anandamaya is Brahman be- 
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cause) the same (Brahman) which had been referred 
to in the mantra is sung, (i. e. proclaimed in the 
Brihma^a passage as the inandamaya.) 

The Self, consisting of joy, is the highest Brahman for 
the following reason also \ On the introductory words ‘ he 
who knows Brahman attains the highest ’ (Taitt. Up. II, i), 
there follows a mantra proclaiming that Brahman, which 
forms the general topic of the chapter, possesses the quali¬ 
ties of true existence, intelligence, infinity; after that it is 
said that from Brahman there sprang at first the ether and 
then all other moving and non-moving things, and that, 
entering into the beings which it had emitted, Brahman 
stays in the recess, inmost of all; thereupon, for its better 
comprehension, the series of the different Selfs ( ( different 
from this is the inner Self/ &c.) are enumerated, and then 
finally the same Brahman which the mantra had proclaimed, 
is again proclaimed in the passage under discussion, * different 
from this is the other inner Self, which consists of bliss.’ 
To assume that a mantra and the Brahma^a passage be¬ 
longing to it have the same sense is only proper, on account 
of the absence of contradiction (which results therefrom); 
for otherwise we should be driven to the unwelcome in¬ 
ference that the text drops the topic once started, and turns 
to an altogether new subject. 

Nor is there mentioned a further inner Self different from 
the Self consisting of bliss, as in the case of the Self con¬ 
sisting of food, &c. 1 2 On the same (i. e. the Self consisting 
of bliss) is founded, ‘ This same knowledge of Bhrzgu and 
Varu^a; he understood that bliss is Brahman * (Taitt. Up. 
Ill, 6). Therefore the Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self. 


1 The previous proofs were founded on linga; the argument 
which is now propounded is founded on prakarawa. 

2 While, in the case of the Selfs consisting of food and so on, a 
further inner Self is duly mentioned each time. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be concluded that the Selfs consisting of food, &c., are likewise 
identical with the highest Self referred to in the mantra. 
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16* (The Self consisting of bliss is the highest 
Self,) not the other (i.e. the individual Soul), on 
account of the impossibility (of the latter assump¬ 
tion). 

And for the following reason also the Self consisting of 
bliss is the highest Self only, not the other, i. e. the one 
which is other than the Lord, i.e. the transmigrating in¬ 
dividual soul. The personal soul cannot be denoted by the 
term * the one consisting of bliss.’ Why ? On account of 
the impossibility. For Scripture says, with reference to the 
Self consisting of bliss, ‘ He wished, may I be many, may 
I grow forth. He brooded over himself. After he had thus 
brooded, he sent forth whatever there is.* Here, the desire 
arising before the origination of a body, &c., the non¬ 
separation of the effects created from the creator, and the 
creation of all effects whatever, cannot possibly belong to 
any Self different from the highest Self. 

17. And on account of the declaration of the 
difference (of the two, the Snandamaya cannot be the 
transmigrating soul). 

The Self consisting of bliss cannot be identical with the 
transmigrating soul, for that reason also that in the section 
treating of the Self of bliss, the individual soul and the Self 
of bliss are distinctly represented as different; Taitt. Up. 
II, 7, i It (i.e. the Self consisting of bliss) is a flavour; 
for only after perceiving a flavour can this (soul) perceive 
bliss/ For he who perceives cannot be that which is per¬ 
ceived.—But, it may be asked, if he who perceives or 
attains cannot be that which is perceived or attained, how 
about the following 6ruti- and SmWti-passages, c The Self 
is to be sought; ’ 4 Nothing higher is known than the attain¬ 
ment of the Self 1 ? ’—This objection, we reply, is legitimate 
(from the point of view of absolute truth). Yet we see that 
in ordinary life, the Self, which in reality is never anything 


1 Yadi labdM na labdhavya^ kathajw tarhi paramatmano vastuto 
bhinnena ^ivdtmand param&tmi labhyata ity artha^. Bh&matt. 
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but the Self, is, owing to non-comprehension of the truth, 
identified with the Non-Self, i.e. the body and so on; 
whereby it becomes possible to speak of the Self in so far 
as it is identified with the body, and so on, as something 
not searched for but to be searched for, not heard but to 
be heard, not seized but to be seized, not perceived but to 
be perceived, not known but to be known, and the like. 
Scripture, on the other hand, denies, in such passages as 
* there is no other seer but he’ (B ru Up. Ill, 7, 23), that 
there is in reality any seer or hearer different from the 
all-knowing highest Lord. (Nor can it be said that the 
Lord is unreal because he is identical with the unreal 
individual soul; for) 1 the Lord differs from the soul (mgnk- 
nUtman) which is embodied, acts and enjoys, and is the 
product of Nescience, in the same way as the real juggler 
who stands on the ground differs from the illusive juggler, 
who, holding in his hand a shield and a sword, climbs up 
to the sky by means of a rope; or as the free unlimited 
ether differs from the ether of a jar, which is determined by 
its limiting adjunct, (viz. the jar.) With reference to this 
fictitious difference of the highest Self and the individual 
Self, the two last Sfitras have been propounded. 

18. And on account of desire (being mentioned 
as belonging to the Anandamaya) no regard is to be 
had to what is inferred, (i. e. to the pradh&na inferred 
by the S&nkhyas.) 

Since in the passage £ he desired, may I be many, may 
I grow forth/ which occurs in the chapter treating of the 
Unandamaya (Taitt. Up. II, 6), the quality of feeling desire 
is mentioned, that which is inferred, i. e. the non-intelligent 
pradhina assumed by the Sainkhyas, cannot be regarded as 
being the Self consisting of bliss and the cause of the 
world. Although the opinion that the pradhdna is the 

1 Yatha parame^varad bhinno ^ivatma drash/a na bhavaly evam 
^ivatmanoxpi drash/ur na bhinna^ paramemra iti ^ivasyanirvaX:- 
yatve paramejvaro*py anirva^ya/z syad ity ata aha parame^varas tv 
avidy&kalpit&d iti. Ananda Giri. 
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cause of the world, has already been refuted in the Sutra I, 
1, 5, it is here, where a favourable opportunity presents 
itself, refuted for a second time on the basis of the scrip¬ 
tural passage about the cause of the world feeling desire, 
for the purpose of showing the uniformity of view (of all 
scriptural passages). 

19. And, moreover, it (i. e. Scripture) teaches the 
joining of this (i. e. the individual soul) with that, (i. e. 
the Self consisting of bliss), on that (being fully 
known). 

And for the following reason also the term, * the Self 
consisting of bliss/ cannot denote either the pradh&na or the 
individual soul. Scripture teaches that the individual soul 
when it has reached knowledge is joined, i. e. identified, 
with the Self of bliss under discussion, i. e. obtains final 
release. Compare the following passage (Taitt. Up. II, 7), 
‘ When he finds freedom from fear, and rest in that which 
is invisible, incorporeal, undefined, unsupported, then he has 
obtained the fearless. For if he makes but the smallest 
distinction in it there is fear for him/ That means, if he 
sees in that Self consisting of bliss even a small difference 
in the form of non-identity, then he finds no release from 
the fear of transmigratory existence. But when he, by 
means of the cognition of absolute identity, finds absolute 
rest in the Self consisting of bliss, then he is freed from the 
fear of transmigratory existence. But this (finding absolute 
rest) is possible only when we understand by the Self con¬ 
sisting of bliss, the highest Self, and not either the pra- 
dhdna or the individual soul. Hence it is proved that the 
Self consisting of bliss is the highest Self. 

But, in reality, the following remarks have to be made 
concerning the true meaning of the word ( cinandamaya V 
On what grounds, we ask, can it be maintained that the 


1 The explanation of the anandamaya given hitherto is here re¬ 
called, and a different one given. The previous explanation is 
attributed by Go. An. to the vn'ttMra. 
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affix 1 maya 5 after having, in the series of compounds begin¬ 
ning with annamaya and ending with vigvzanamaya, denoted 
mere modifications, should all at once, in the word &nanda- 
maya, which belongs to the same series, denote abun¬ 
dance, so that anandamaya would refer to Brahman? If 
it should be said that the assumption is made on account of 
the governing influence of the Brahman proclaimed in the 
mantra (which forms the beginning of the chapter, Taitt. 
Up. II), we reply that therefrom it would follow that also 
the Selfs consisting of food, breath, &c., denote Brahman 
(because the governing influence of the mantra extends to 
them also).—The advocate of the former interpretation 
will here, perhaps, restate an argument already made use 
of above, viz. as follows: To assume that the Selfs consisting 
of food, and so on, are not Brahman is quite proper, because 
after each of them an inner Self is mentioned. After the 
Self of bliss, on the other hand, no further inner Self is 
mentioned, and hence it must be considered to be Brahman 
itself; otherwise we should commit the mistake of dropping 
the subject-matter in hand (as which Brahman is pointed 
out by the mantra), and taking up a new topic.—But to this 
we reply that, although unlike the case of the Selfs con¬ 
sisting of food, &c., no inner Self is mentioned after the Self 
consisting of bliss, still the latter cannot be considered as 
Brahman, because with reference to the Self consisting of 
bliss Scripture declares, ‘ Joy is its head. Satisfaction is its 
right arm. Great satisfaction is its left arm. Bliss is its 
trunk. Brahman is its tail, its support.* Now, here the 
very same Brahman which, in the mantra, had been 
introduced as the subject of the discussion, is called 
the tail, the support; while the five involucra, extending 
from the involucrum of food up to the involucrum of 
bliss, are merely introduced for the purpose of setting 
forth the knowledge of Brahman. How, then, can it be 
maintained that our interpretation implies the needless 
dropping of the general subject-matter and the introduction 
of a new topic ?—But, it may again be objected, Brahman 
is called the tail, i.e. a member of the Self consisting of 
bliss; analogously to those passages in which a tail and 
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other members are ascribed to the Selfs consisting of food 
and so on. On what grounds, then, can we claim to know 
that Brahman (which is spoken of as a mere member, i. e. a 
subordinate matter) is in reality the chief matter referred to ? 
—From the fact, we reply, of Brahman being the general 
subject-matter of the chapter.—But, it will again be said, 
that interpretation also according to which Brahman is 
cognised as a mere member of the inandamaya does not 
involve a dropping of the subject-matter, since the inanda- 
maya himself is Brahman.—But, we reply, in that case one 
and the same Brahman would at first appear as the whole, 
viz. as the Self consisting of bliss, and thereupon as a mere 
part, viz. as the tail; which is absurd. And as one of the 
two alternatives must be preferred, it is certainly appro¬ 
priate to refer to Brahman the clause ‘Brahman is the 
tail’ which contains the word { Brahman/ and not the 
sentence about the Self of Bliss in which Brahman is 
not mentioned. Moreover, Scripture, in continuation 
of the phrase, ' Brahman is the tail, the support,’ goes 
on, ‘ On this there is also the following doka: He who 
knows the Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non¬ 
existing. He who knows Brahman as existing him we 
know himself as existing.’ As this ^loka, without any refer¬ 
ence to the Self of bliss, states the advantage and disadvan¬ 
tage connected with the knowledge of the being and non- 
being of Brahman only, we conclude that the clause, 
1 Brahman is the tail, the support,’ represents Brahman as 
the chief matter (not as a merely subordinate matter). 
About the being or non-being of the Self of bliss, on the 
other hand, a doubt is not well possible, since the Self of 
bliss distinguished by joy, satisfaction, &c., is well known 
to every one.—But if Brahman is the principal matter, how 
can it be designated as the mere tail of the Self of bliss 
(‘ Brahman is the tail, the support ’) ?—Its being called so, 
we reply, forms no objection; for the word tail here denotes 
that which is of the nature of a tail, so that we have to 
understand that the bliss of Brahman is not a member (in 
its literal sense), but the support or abode, the one nest 
(resting-place) of all worldly bliss. Analogously another 
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scriptural passage declares, ‘ All other creatures live on a 
small portion of that bliss* (B ru Up. IV, 3, 33). Further, 
if by the Self consisting of bliss we were to understand 
Brahman, we should have to assume that the Brahman 
meant is the Brahman distinguished by qualities (saviyeslia), 
because it is said to have joy and the like for its members. 
But this assumption is contradicted by a complementary 
passage (II, 9) which declares that Brahman is the object 
neither of mind nor speech, and so shows that the Brahman 
meant is the (absolute) Brahman (devoid of qualities), 
‘From whence all speech, with the mind, turns away unable 
to reach it, he who knows the bliss of that Brahman fears 
nothing. 3 Moreover, if we speak of something as ‘abounding 
in bliss V we thereby imply the co-existence of pain; for 
the word ‘abundance 3 in its ordinary sense implies the 
existence of a small measure of what is opposed to the 
thing whereof there is abundance. But the passage so 
understood would be in conflict with another passage (Kh. 
Up. VII, 34)1 * Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is the Infinite; 3 which 
declares that in the Infinite, i. e. Brahman, there is nothing 
whatever different from it. Moreover, as joy, &c. differ in 
each individual body, the Self consisting of bliss also is a 
different one in each body. Brahman, on the other hand, 
does not differ according to bodies; for the mantra at the be¬ 
ginning of the chapter declares it to be true Being,knowledge, 
infinite, and another passage says, ‘ He is the one God, hidden 
in all beings, all-pervading, the Self within all beings 3 ( 5 v. 
Up. VI, 11). Nor, again, does Scripture exhibit a frequent 
repetition of the word ‘ Anandamaya ; 3 for merely the radical 
part of the compound (i.e. the word &nanda without the 
affix maya) is' repeated in all the following passages; ‘ It 
is a flavour, for only after seizing flavour can any one seize 
bliss. Who could breathe, who could breathe forth, if that 
bliss existed not in the ether ? For he alone causes blessed¬ 
ness ; 3 ‘ Now this is an examination of bliss; 3 * He who 

1 In which sense, as shown above, the word ^nandamaya must 
be taken if understood to denote Brahman. 
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knows the bliss of that Brahman fears nothing;* ‘He 
understood that bliss is Brahman/ If it were a settled 
matter that Brahman is denoted by the term, ‘the Self 
consisting of bliss/ then we could assume that in the subse¬ 
quent passages,where merely the word ‘bliss* is employed, 
the term ‘ consisting of bliss * is meant to be repeated ; but 
that the Self consisting of bliss is not Brahman, we have 
already proved by means of the reason of joy being its 
head, and so on. Hence, as in another scriptural passage, 
viz. ‘Brahman is knowledge and bliss* (B ri. Up. Ill, 9, a8), 
the mere word ‘ bliss * denotes Brahman, we must conclude 
that also in such passages as, ‘ If that bliss existed not in 
the ether/ the word bliss is used with reference to Brahman, 
and is not meant to repeat the term ‘ consisting of bliss/ 
The repetition of the full compound, ‘consisting of bliss/ 
which occurs in the passage,‘ He reaches that Self consisting 
of bliss * (Taitt. Up. II, 8), does not refer to Brahman, as it 
is contained in the enumeration of Nom Selfs, comprising the 
Self of food, &c., all of which are mere effects, and all of 
which are represented as things to be reached.—But, it may 
be said, if the Self consisting of bliss, which is said to have 
to be reached, were not Brahman—just as the Selfs con¬ 
sisting of food, &c. are not Brahman—then it would not be 
declared (in the passage immediately following) that he who 
knows obtains for his reward Brahman.—This objection 
we invalidate by the remark that the text makes its 
declaration as to Brahman—which is the tail, the support— 
being reached by him who knows, by the very means of 
the declaration as to the attainment of the Self of bliss; as 
appears from the passage, ‘ On this there is also this rioka, 
from which all speech returns/ &c. With reference, again, 
to the passage, ‘ He desired: may I be many, may I grow 
forth/ which is found in proximity to the mention of the 
Self consisting of bliss, we remark that it is in reality con¬ 
nected (not with the Self of bliss but with) Brahman, which 
is mentioned in the still nearer passage, ‘Brahman is the tail, 
the support/ and does therefore not intimate that the Self 
of bliss is Brahman. And, on account of its referring to 
the passage last quoted (‘ it desired/ &c.), the later passage 
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also, 4 That is flavour/ &c., has not the Self of bliss for its 
subject.—But, it may be objected, the (neuter word) Brah¬ 
man cannot possibly be designated by a masculine word as 
you maintain is done in the passage, * He desired/ &c.—In 
reply to this objection we point to the passage (Taitt. Up. 
II, i), 4 From that Self sprang ether/ where, likewise, the 
masculine word ‘Self* can refer to Brahman only, since 
the latter is the general topic of the chapter. In the know¬ 
ledge of Bhr/gu and Varu^a finally ( 4 he knew that bliss is 
Brahman’), the word 4 bliss* is rightly understood to denote 
Brahman, since we there meet neither with the affix 4 maya/ 
nor with any statement as to joy being its head, and the 
like. To ascribe to Brahman in itself joy, and so on, as its 
members, is impossible, unless we have recourse to certain, 
however minute, distinctions qualifying Brahman ; and that 
the whole chapter is not meant to convey a knowledge of 
the qualified (savuesha) Brahman is proved by the passage 
(quoted above), which declares that Brahman transcends 
speech and mind. We therefore must conclude that the 
affix maya, in the word anandamaya, does not denote 
abundance, but expresses a mere effect, just as it does in 
the words annamaya and the subsequent similar com¬ 
pounds. 

The Sutras are therefore to be explained as follows. 
There arises the question whether the passage, 4 Brahman 
is the tail, the support/ is to be understood as intimating 
that Brahman is a mere member of the Self consisting of 
bliss, or that it is the principal matter. If it is said that it 
must be considered as a mere member, the reply is, 4 The 
Self consisting of bliss on account of the repetition/ That 
means: Brahman, which in the passage ‘the Self con¬ 
sisting of bliss/ &c., is spoken of as the tail, the support, 
is designated as the principal matter (not as something 
subordinate). On account of the repetition; for in the 
memorial si oka, 4 he becomes himself non-existing/ Brah¬ 
man alone is reiterated. 4 If not, on account of the word 
denoting a modification; not so, on account of abundance/ 
In this Sfitra the word 4 modification ’ is meant to convey 
the sense of member. The objection that on account of 
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the word ‘tail/ which denotes a mere member, Brahman 
cannot be taken as the principal matter must be refuted. 
This we do by remarking that there is no difficulty, since 
a word denoting a member may be introduced into the 
passage on account of pra&urya 1 . Pra^urya here means a 
phraseology abounding in terms denoting members. After 
the different members, beginning with the head and ending 
with the tail, of the Selfs, consisting of food, &c. have been 
enumerated, there are also mentioned the head and the other 
limbs of the Self of bliss, and then it is added, 4 Brahman 
is the tail, the support; * the intention being merely to intro¬ 
duce some more terms denoting members, not to convey 
the meaning of 4 member,’ (an explanation which is impos¬ 
sible) because the preceding Sfitra already has proved 
Brahman (not to be a member, but) to be the principal 
matter. 4 And because he is declared to be the cause of it.’ 
That means: Brahman is declared to be the cause of the 
entire aggregate of effects, inclusive of the Self, consisting 
of bliss, in the following passage, 4 He created all whatever 
there is’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6). And as Brahman is the cause, 
it cannot at the same time be called the member, in the 
literal sense of the word, of the Self of bliss, which is nothing 
but one of Brahman’s effects. The other Sfitras also (which 
refer to the Self of bliss 2 ) are to be considered, as well as 
they may, as conveying a knowledge of Brahman, which 
(Brahman) is referred to in the passage about the tail. 

20 . The one within (the sun and the eye) (is the 
highest Lord), on account of his qualities being 
declared 3 . 

The following passage is found in Scripture (Kh. Up. I, 
6 , 6 ffi), 4 Now that person bright as gold who is seen within 


1 I. e. the word translated hitherto by abundance. 

2 See I, i, 15-19. 

3 The preceding adhikarawa had shown that the five Selfs (con¬ 
sisting of food, mind, and so on), which the Taitt. Up. enumerates, 
are introduced merely for the purpose of facilitating the cognition of 

Brahman considered as devoid of all qualities; while that Brahman 
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the sun, with beard bright as gold and hair bright as gold, 
bright as gold altogether to the very tips of his nails, whose 
eyes are like blue lotus; his name is Ut, for he has risen 
(udita) above all evil. He also who knows this rises above 
all evil. So much with reference to the devas/ And 
further on, with reference to the body, ‘Now the person 
who is seen in the eye/ &c. Here the following doubt 
presents itself. Do these passages point out, as the object 
of devotion directed on the sphere of the sun and the eye, 
merely some special individual soul, which, by means of 
a large measure of knowledge and pious works, has raised 
itself to a position of eminence; or do they refer to the 
eternally perfect highest Lord ? 

The pfirvapakshin takes the former view. An individual 
soul, he says, is referred to, since Scripture speaks of a 
definite shape. To the person in the sun special features 
are ascribed, such as the possession of a beard as bright as 
gold and so on, and the same features manifestly belong to 
the person in the eye also, since they are expressly trans¬ 
ferred to it in the passage, ‘ The shape of this person is the 
same as the shape of that person/ That, on the other 
hand, no shape can be ascribed to the highest Lord, follows 
from the passage (Kau. Up. 1 ,3,15), c That which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay/ That 
an individual soul is meant follows moreover from the fact 
that a definite abode is mentioned, ‘ He who is in the‘sun ; 
he who is in the eye/ About the highest Lord, who has no 
special abode, but abides in his own glory, no similar state¬ 
ment can be made; compare,for instance,the two following 
passages, ‘Where does he rest? In his own glory?' ( Kh . 
Up. VII, 24, 1); and ‘ like the ether he is omnipresent, 
eternal/ A further argument for our view is supplied by 
the fact that the might (of the being in question) is said to 
be limited; for the passage, c He is lord of the worlds 
beyond that, and of the wishes of the devas/ indicates the 


itself is the real object of knowledge. The present adhikararaa un¬ 
dertakes to show that the passage about the golden person represents 
the saviresha Brahman as the object of devout meditation. 
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limitation of the might of the person in the sun; and the 
passage, 4 He is lord of the worlds beneath that and of 
the wishes of men/ indicates the limitation of the might 
of the person in the eye. No limit, on the other hand, can 
be admitted of the might of the highest Lord, as appears 
from the passage (Bri. Up. IV, 4,22), 4 He is the Lord of all, 
the king of all things, the protector of all things. He is a 
bank and a boundary so that these worlds may not be 
confounded;’ which passage intimates that the Lord is 
free from all limiting distinctions. For all these reasons 
the person in the eye and the sun cannot be the highest 
Lord, 

To this reasoning the Stitra replies, ‘The one within, on 
account of his qualities being declared/ The person 
referred to in the passages concerning the person within 
the sun and the person within the eye is not a trans¬ 
migrating being, but the highest Lord. Why? Because 
his qualities are declared. For the qualities of the highest 
Lord are indicated in the text as follows. At first the 
name of the person within the sun is mentioned—‘his 
name is Ut’—and then this name is explained on the 
ground of that person being free from all evil, ‘He has 
risen above all evil/ The same name thus explained is 
then transferred to the person in the eye, in the clause, 

he name of the one is the name of the other/ Now, 
entire freedom from sin is attributed in Scripture to the 
highest Self only; so, for instance ( Kh . Up. VIII, 7, x), 
The Self which is free from sin/ &c. Then, again, there is 
the passage, 4 He is Rik> he is Sdman, Uktha, Yag-us, Brah¬ 
man/ which declares the person in the eye to be the Self 
of the Rtk } S&man, and so on; which is possible only if 
that person is the Lord who, as being the cause of all, is 
to be considered as the Self of all. Moreover, the text, 
after having stated in succession Rtk and SAman to have 
earth and fire for their Self with reference to the Devas, 
and, again, speech and breath with reference to the body, 
continues, 1 Rik and SAman are his joints/ with reference to 
the Devas, and ‘ the joints of the one are the joints of the 
other/ with reference to the body. Now this statement 
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also can be made only with regard to that which is the 
Self of all. Further, the passage, * Therefore all who sing 
to the VinA sing him, and from him also they obtain 
wealth/ shows that the being spoken of is the sole topic 
of all worldly songs; which again holds true of the highest 
Lord only. That absolute command over the objects of 
worldly desires (as displayed, for instance, in the bestowal 
of wealth) entitles us to infer that the Lord is meant, 
appears also from the following passage of the Bhagavad- 
gitA (X, 41), * Whatever being there is possessing power, 
glory, or strength, know it to be produced from a portion 
of my energy 1 / To the objection that the statements 
about bodily shape contained in the clauses, ‘With a 
beard bright as gold/ &c., cannot refer to the highest 
Lord, we reply that the highest Lord also may, when he 
pleases, assume a bodily shape formed of MAyA, in order 
to gratify thereby his devout worshippers. Thus Smrz'ti 
also says, ‘ That thou seest me, O NArada, is the MA )4 
emitted by me; do not then look on me as endowed with 
the qualities of all beings.’ We have further to note that 
expressions such as, ‘ That which is without sound, without 
touch, without form, without decay/ are made use of where 
instruction is given about the nature of the highest Lord in 
so far as he is devoid of all qualities; while passages such 
as the following one, 1 He to whom belong all works, all 
desires, all sweet odours and tastes’ (Kk. Up. Ill, 14, 3), 
which represent the highest Lord as the object of devotion, 
speak of him, who is the cause of everything, as possessing 
some of the qualities of his effects. Analogously he may 
be spoken of, in the passage under discussion, as having a 
beard bright as gold and so on. With reference to the 
objection that the highest Lord cannot be meant because 
an abode is spoken of, we remark that, for the purposes of 
devout meditation, a special abode may be assigned to 
Brahman, although it abides in its own glory only; for as 
Brahman is, like ether, all-pervading, it may be viewed as 


1 So that the real giver of the gifts bestowed by princes on poets 
and singers is Brahman. 
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being within the Self of all beings. The statement, finally, 
about the limitation of Brahman’s might, which depends on 
the distinction of what belongs to the gods and what to the 
body, has likewise reference to devout meditation only. 
From all this it follows that the being which Scripture 
states to be within the eye and the sun is the highest Lord. 

21. And there is another one (i. e. the Lord who 
is different from the individual souls animating the 
sun, &c.), on account of the declaration of distinc¬ 
tion. 

There is, moreover, one distinct from the individual 
souls which animate the sun and other bodies, viz. the Lord 
who rules within; whose distinction (from all individual 
souls) is proclaimed in the following scriptural passage, e He 
who dwells in the sun and within the sun, whom the sun 
does not know, whose body the sun is, and who rules the 
sun within; he is thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal * 
(B ri. Up. Ill, 7, 9). Here the expression, 4 He within the 
sun whom the sun does not know/ clearly indicates that the 
Ruler within is distinct from that cognising individual soul 
whose body is the sun. With that Ruler within we have to 
identify the person within the sun, according to the tenet 
of the sameness of purport of all Vedctnta-texts. It thus 
remains a settled conclusion that the passage under dis¬ 
cussion conveys instruction about the highest Lord. 

22. The &kd.?a, i.e. ether (is Brahman) on account 
of characteristic marks (of the latter being men¬ 
tioned). 

In the A^ndogya (I, 9) the following passage is met with, 
c What is the origin of this world? ’ ( Ether/ he replied. Tor 
all these beings take their rise from the ether only, and 
return into the ether. Ether is greater than these, ether is 
their rest/—Here the following doubt arises. Does the word 
c ether ’ denote the highest Brahman or the elemental ether? 
—Whence the doubt ?—Because the word is seen to be used 
in both senses. Its use in the sense of * elemental ether * 
is well established in ordinary as well as in Vedic speech; 
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and, on the other hand, we see that it is sometimes used to 
denote Brahman, viz. in cases where we ascertain, either 
from some complementary sentence or from the fact of 
special qualities being mentioned, that Brahman is meant. 
So, for instance, Taitt. Up. II, 7, ‘ If that bliss existed not 
in the etherand Kh . Up. VIII, 14, e That which is called 
ether is the revealer of all forms and names ; that within 
which forms and names are 1 that is Brahman.’ Hence the 
doubt.—Which sense is then to be adopted in our case ?— 
The sense of elemental ether, the pilrvapakshin replies; 
because this sense belongs to the word more commonly, 
and therefore presents itself to the mind more readily. 
The word ‘ ether * cannot be taken in both senses equally, 
because that would involve a (faulty) attribution of several 
meanings to one and the same word. Hence the term 
‘ ether ’ applies to Brahman in a secondary (metaphorical) 
sense only; on account of Brahman being in many of its 
attributes, such as all pervadingness and the like, similar to 
ether. The rule is, that when the primary sense of a word 
is possible, the word must not be taken in a secondary sense. 
And in the passage under discussion only the primary sense 
of the word 4 ether * is admissible. Should it be objected 
that, if we refer the passage under discussion to the ele¬ 
mental ether, a complementary passage (‘for all these 
beings take their rise from the ether only, &c/) cannot be 
satisfactorily accounted for; we reply that the elemental 
ether also may be represented as a cause, viz. of air, fire, &c. 
in due succession. For we read in Scripture (Taitt. Up* 
II, 1), * From that Self sprang ether, from ether air, from 
air fire, and so on/ The qualities also of being greater 
and of being a place of i*est may be ascribed to the elemental 
ether, if we consider its relations to all other beings. There¬ 
fore we conclude that the word ‘ ether * here denotes the 
elemental ether. 

To this we reply as follows:—The word ether must here 
be taken to denote Brahman, on account of characteristic 
marks of the latter being mentioned. For the sentence, 


1 Or else * that which is within forms and names/ 
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4 All these beings take their rise from the ether only/ clearly 
indicates the highest Brahman, since all VedAnta-texts 
agree in definitely declaring that all beings spring from 
the highest Brahman.—But, the opponent may say, we 
have shown that the elemental ether also may be repre¬ 
sented as the cause, viz. of air, fire, and the other elements 
in due succession.—We admit this. But still there remains 
the difficulty, that, unless we understand the word to apply 
to the fundamental cause of all, viz. Brahman, the affirmation 
contained in the word 4 only ’ and the qualification expressed 
by the word 4 all ’ (in 4 all beings ’) would be out of place. 
Moreover, the clause, ‘They return into the ether/ again 
points to Brahman, and so likewise the phrase, ‘Ether is 
greater than these, ether is their rest; * for absolute supe¬ 
riority in point of greatness Scripture attributes to the 
highest Self only; cp. Kh . Up. Ill, 14, 3, ‘Greater than 
the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, greater 
than all these worlds.’ The quality of being a place of rest 
likewise agrees best with the highest Brahman, on account 
of its being the highest cause. This is confirmed by the 
following scriptural passage: 4 Knowledge and bliss is Brah¬ 
man, it is the rest of him who gives gifts ’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 9, 38). 
Moreover, Caivali finding fault with the doctrine of Si 1 A- 
vatya, on account of (his saman) having an end (Kh. Up. I, 
8, 8), and wishing to proclaim something that has no end 
chooses the ether, and then, having identified the ether with 
the Udgitha, concludes, 4 He is the Udgitha greater than 
great; he is without end/ Now this endlessness is a 
characteristic mark of Brahman. To the remark that 
the sense of ‘elemental ether’ presents itself to the mind 
more readily, because it is the better established sense of 
the word AkAja, we reply, that, although it may present 
itself to the mind first, yet it is not to be accepted, because 
we see that qualities of Brahman are mentioned in the com¬ 
plementary sentences. That the word Akira is also used 
to denote Brahman has been shown already; cp. such 
passages as, 4 Ether is the revealer of all names and forms.’ 
We see, moreover, that various synonyma of Akira are 
employed to denote Brahman. So, for instance, Rik Sa;/;h. 
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I, 164, 39, ‘In which the Vedas are 1 , in the Imperishable 
one (i. e. Brahman), the highest, the ether (vyoman), on 
which all gods have their seat.’ And Taitt. Up. Ill, 6 , 
* This is the knowledge of Bh^fgu and Varuwa, founded on 
the highest ether (vyoman).’ And again, ‘ Om, ka is Brah¬ 
man, ether (kha) is Brahman ’ ( Kh . Up. IV, 10, 5), and ‘the 
old ether’ (Bri. Up. V, i) 2 . And other similar passages. 
On account of the force of the complementary passage we 
are justified in deciding that the word ‘ether,’ although 
occurring in the beginning of the passage, refers to Brahman. 
The case is analogous to that of the sentence, ‘Agni (lit. 
the fire) studies a chapter,’ where the word agni, although 
occurring in the beginning, is at once seen to denote a boy s . 
It is therefore settled that the word ‘ ether ’ denotes Brahman. 

23. For the same reason breath (is Brahman). 

Concerning the udgitha it is said (Kh. Up. I, 10, 9)) 
‘ Prastotrf, that deity which belongs to the prastiva, &c.,’ 
and, further on ( 1 ,1 x, 4; 5), ‘ Which then is that deity ? He 
said: Breath. For all these beings merge into breath alone, 
and from breath they arise. This is the deity belonging to 
the prastiva.’ With reference to this passage doubt and 
decision are to be considered as analogous to those stated 
under the preceding Sfltra. For while in some passages as, 
for instance, ‘ For indeed, my son, mind is fastened to prd«a,’ 
Kh. Up. VI, 8, %; and, ‘ the pr&raa of prflwa,’ Bri. Up. IV, 4, 
18_the word ‘breath’ is seen to denote Brahman, its use 


1 Viz. as intimating it. Thus An. Gi. and Go. An. against the 
accent of rikih. Saya«a explains rik&h as genitive. 

a Ovzkarasya pralfkalvena vaiakatvena lakshakatvena vS brah- 
matvam uktam, om ili, ka m sukham tasyarthendriyayoga^atvaw 
varayituw kham iti, tasya bhhtakajatvaOT vyiseddhum purawam ity 
uktam. An. Gi. 

8 The doubt about the meaning of a word is preferably to be 
decided by means of a reference to preceding passages; where that 
is not possible (the doubtful word occurring at the beginning of 
some new chapter) complementary, i. e. subsequent passages have 
to be taken into consideration. 
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in the sense of a certain modification of air is better estab¬ 
lished in common as well as in Vedic language. Hence 
there arises a doubt whether in the passage under dis¬ 
cussion the word pra^a denotes Brahman or (ordinary) 
breath. In favour of which meaning have we then to 
decide ? 

Here the purvapakshin maintains that the word must be 
held to denote the fivefold vital breath, which is a peculiar 
modification of wind (or air); because, as has been re¬ 
marked already, that sense of the word prd^a is the better 
established one.—But no, an objector will say, just as in the 
case of the preceding Sutra, so here also Brahman is meant, 
on account of characteristic marks being mentioned; for 
here also a complementary passage gives us to understand 
that all beings spring from and merge into prd^a; a process 
which can take place in connexion with the highest Lord 
only.—This objection, the purvapakshin replies, is futile, 
since we see that the beings enter into and proceed from 
the principal vital air also. For Scripture makes the fol¬ 
lowing statement (Sat. Br. X, 3, 3, 6), * When man sleeps, 
then into breath indeed speech merges, into breath the eye, 
into breath the ear, into breath the mind ; when he awakes 
then they spring again from breath alone.’ What the Veda 
here states is, moreover, a matter of observation, for during 
sleep, while the process of breathing goes on uninterruptedly, 
the activity of the sense organs is interrupted and again 
becomes manifest at the time of awaking only. And as the 
sense organs are the essence of all material beings, the com¬ 
plementary passage which speaks of the merging and 
emerging of the beings can be reconciled with the principal 
vital air also. Moreover, subsequently to pr&#a being 
mentioned as the divinity of the prast&va the sun and food 
are designated as the divinities of the udgitha and the 
pratih&ra. Now as they are not Brahman, the pni«a also, 
by parity of reasoning, cannot be Brahman. 

To this argumentation the author of the Sutras replies: 
For the same reason prawa—that means: on account of 
the presence of characteristic marks—which constituted the 
reason stated in the preceding Sutra—the word pri«a also 
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must be held to denote Brahman. For Scripture says of 
pra/za also, that it is connected with marks characteristic 
of Brahman. The sentence, c All these beings merge into 
breath alone, and from breath they arise/ which declares 
that the origination and retractation of all beings depend on 
prctzza, clearly shows pra;za to be Brahman. In reply to the 
assertion that the origination and retractation of all beings can 
be reconciled equally well with the assumption of pribza de¬ 
noting the chief vital air, because origination and retractation 
take place in the state of waking and of sleep also, we remark 
that in those two states only the senses are merged into, and 
emerge from, the chief vital air, while, according to the 
scriptural passage, 4 For all these beings, &c./ all beings 
whatever into which a living Self has entered, together with 
their senses and bodies, merge and emerge by turns. And 
even if the word 4 beings 5 were taken (not in the sense of 
animated beings, but) in the sense of material elements in 
general, there would be nothing in the way of interpreting 
the passage as referring to Brahman.—But, it may be said, 
that the senses together with their objects do, during sleep, 
enter into pribza, and again issue from it at the time of 
waking, we distinctly learn from another scriptural passage, 
viz. Kau. Up. Ill, 3, * When a man being thus asleep sees 
no dream whatever, he becomes one with that pr&na. alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names/ &c.—True, we 
reply, but there also the word pribza denotes (not the vital 
air) but Brahman, as we conclude from characteristic marks 
of Brahman being mentioned. The objection, again, that 
the word pribza cannot denote Brahman because it occurs 
in proximity to the words 4 food * and 4 sun * (which do not 
refer to Brahman), is altogether baseless; for proximity is 
of no avail against the force of the complementary passage 
which intiriiates that pribza is Brahman. That argument, 
finally, which rests on the fact that the word pribza com¬ 
monly denotes the vital air with its five modifications, is to 
be refuted in the same way as the parallel argument which 
the purvapakshin brought forward with reference to the 
word 4 ether/ From all this it follows that the prd/za, which 
is the deity of the prast&va, is Brahman. 
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Some (commentators) 1 quote under the present Sutra the 
following passages, c the pra/za of pr&na. 3 ( Bri . Up. IV, 4,18), 
and 4 for to pr&na. mind is fastened * ( Kh . Up. VI, 8,2). But 
that is wrong since these two passages offer no opportunity 
for any discussion, the former on account of the separation 
of the words, the latter on account of the general topic. 
When we meet with a phrase such as ‘the father of the 
father * we understand at once that the genitive denotes a 
father different from the father denoted by the nominative. 
Analogously we infer from the separation of words con¬ 
tained in the phrase, 4 the breath of breath/ that the 4 breath 
of breath’ is different from the ordinary breath (denoted 
by the genitive c of breath ’). For one and the same thing 
cannot, by means of a genitive, be predicated of—and thus 
distinguished from—itself. Concerning the second passage 
we remark that, if the matter constituting the general topic 
of some chapter is referred to in that chapter under 
a different name, we yet conclude, from the general topic, 
that that special matter is meant. For instance, when we 
meet in the section which treats of the £*yotish/oma sacrifice 
with the passage, 4 in every spring he is to offer the ^yotis 
sacrifice/ we at once understand that the word ^yotis 
denotes the ^yotish/oma. If we therefore meet with the 
clause 4 to pra;za mind is fastened’ in a section of which 
the highest Brahman is the topic, we do not for a moment 
suppose that the word pr&na. should there denote the 
ordinary breath which is a mere modification of air. The 
two passages thus do not offer any matter for discussion, 
and hence do not furnish appropriate instances for the 
Shtra. We have shown, on the other hand, that the 
passage about the pr&zza, which is the deity of the prastava, 
allows room for doubt, pfirvapaksha and final decision. 

24. The ‘light* (is Brahman), on account of the 
mention of feet (in a passage which is connected 
with the passage about the light). 

Scripture says {Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 7), ‘Now that light which 
shines above this heaven, higher than all, higher than every- 


1 The vn'ttik&ra, the commentators say. 
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thing, in the highest worlds beyond which there are no 
other worlds that is the same light which is within man. 
Here the doubt presents itself whether the word ‘light’ 
denotes the light of the sun and the like, or the highest 
Self. Under the preceding Sutras we had shown that some 
words which ordinarily have different meanings yet in 
certain passages denote Brahman, since characteristic marks 
of the latter are mentioned. Here the question has to be 
discussed whether, in connexion with the passage quoted, 
characteristic marks of Brahman are mentioned or not. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the word ‘ light ’ de¬ 
notes nothing else but the light of the sun and the like, since 
that is the ordinary well-established meaning of the term. 
The common use of language, he says, teaches us that the 
two words ‘ light’ and ‘ darkness’ denote mutually opposite 
things, darkness being the term for whatever interferes with 
the function of the sense of sight, as, for instance, the gloom 
of the night, while sunshine and whatever else favours the 
action of the eye is called light. The word ' shines ’ also, 
which the text exhibits, is known ordinarily to refer to the 
sun and similar sources of light; while of Brahman, which 
is devoid of colour, it cannot be said, in the primary sense 
of the word, that it ‘ shines.’ Further, the word ^yotis 
must here denote light because it is said to be bounded by 
the sky (‘that light which shines above this heaven’). 
For while it is impossible to consider the sky as being the 
boundary of Brahman, which is the Self of all and the 
source of all things movable or immovable, the sky may 
be looked upon as forming the boundary of light, which is 
a mere product and as such limited; accordingly the text 
says, ‘the light beyond heaven.’—But light, although a 
mere product, is perceived everywhere; it would therefore 
be wrong to declare that it is bounded by the sky!—Well, 
then, the purvapakshin replies, let us assume that the light 
meant is the first-born (original) light which has not yet 
become tripartite 1 . This explanation again cannot be 


1 I. e. which has not been mixed with water and earth, according 
to Kh. Up. VI, 3, 3. Before that mixture took place light was 
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admitted, because the non-tripartite light does not serve 
any purpose.—But, the purvapakshin resumes, Why should 
its purpose not be found therein that it is the object of 
devout meditation ?—That cannot be, we reply; for vre see 
that only such things are represented as objects of devotion 
as have some other independent use of their own; so, for 
instance, the sun (which dispels darkness and so on). More¬ 
over the scriptural passage, ‘Let me make each of these 
three (fire, water, and earth) tripartite/ does not indicate any 
difference l . And even of the non-tripartite light it is not 
known that the sky constitutes its boundary.—Well, then 
(the purvapakshin resumes, dropping the idea of the non- 
tripartite light), let us assume that the light of which the 
text speaks is the tripartite (ordinary) light. The objection 
that light is seen to exist also beneath the sky, viz. in the 
form of fire and the like, we invalidate by the remark that 
there is nothing contrary to reason in assigning a special 
locality to fire, although the latter is observed everywhere; 
while to assume a special place for Brahman, to which the 
idea of place does not apply at all, would be most un¬ 
suitable. Moreover, the clause ‘ higher than everything, in 
the highest worlds beyond which there are no other worlds/ 
which indicates a multiplicity of abodes, agrees much better 
with light, which is a mere product (than with Brahman). 
There is moreover that other clause also, * That is the same 
light which is within man/ in which the highest light is 
identified with the gastric fire (the fire within man). Now 
such identifications can be made only where there is a 
certain similarity of nature; as is seen, for instance, in the 
passage, c Of that person Bhu h is the head, for the head is 
one and that syllable is one * (Bri. Up. V, 5, 3). But that 
the fire within the human body is not Brahman clearly 
appears from the passage, ‘Of this we have visible and 
audible proof' (Kh. Up. Ill, 13, 7 ; 8), which declares that 


entirely separated from the other elements, and therefore bounded 
by the latter. 

1 So as to justify the assumption that such a thing as non-tri¬ 
partite light exists at all. 
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the fire is characterised by the noise it makes, and by heat; 
and likewise from the following passage, ‘ Let a man 
meditate on this as that which is seen and heard.’ The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the passage, 4 He who 
knows this becomes conspicuous and celebrated,’ which 
proclaims an inconsiderable reward only, while to the 
devout meditation on Brahman a high reward would have 
to be allotted. Nor is there mentioned in the entire 
passage about the light any other characteristic mark of 
Brahman, while such marks are set forth in the passages 
(discussed above) which refer to pr&m and the ether. Nor, 
again, is Brahman indicated in the preceding section, 4 the 
Gayatrl is everything whatsoever exists, 5 &c. (Ill, 12); for 
that passage makes a statement about the G&yatri metre 
only. And even if that section did refer to Brahman, still 
Brahman would not be recognised in the passage at present 
under discussion; for there (in the section referred to) it is 
declared—in the clause, 4 Three feet of it are the Immortal 
in heaven’—that heaven constitutes the abode; while in 
our passage the words c the light above heaven * declare 
heaven to be a boundary. For all these reasons the word 
^yotis is here to be taken in its ordinary meaning, viz. 
light. 

To this we make the following reply. The word ^yotis 
must be held to denote Brahman. Why ? On account of 
the feet (quarters) being mentioned. In a preceding 
passage Brahman had been spoken of as having four feet 
(quarters). ‘Such is the greatness of it; greater than it is 
the Person (purusha). One foot of it are all the beings, 
three feet of it are the Immortal in heaven.’ That which in 
this passage is said to constitute the three-quarter part, 
immortal and connected with heaven, of Brahman, which 
altogether comprises four quarters; this very same entity 
we recognise as again referred to in the passage under 
discussion, because there also it is said to be connected 
with heaven. If therefore we should set it aside in our 
interpretation of the passage and assume the latter to refer 
to the ordinary light, we should commit the mistake of 
dropping, without need, the topic started and introducing 
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a new subject Brahman, in fact, continues to form the 
subject-matter, not only of the passage about the light, but 
likewise of the subsequent section, the so-called S&ndilya.- 
vidya (Kk, Up. Ill, 14). Hence we conclude that in our 
passage the word ‘ light ’ must be held to denote Brahman. 
The objection (raised above) that from common use the 
words ‘ light * and ‘ to shine * are known to denote effected 
(physical) light is without force; for as it is known from 
the general topic of the chapter that Brahman is meant, 
those two words do not necessarily denote physical light 
only to the exclusion of Brahman *, but may also denote 
Brahman itself, in so far as it is characterised by the 
physical shining light which is its effect. Analogously 
another mantra declares, * that by which the sun shines 
kindled with heat’ (Taitt. Br. Ill, 12, 9, 7). Or else we 
may suppose that the word ^yotis here does not denote at 
all that light on which the function of the eye depends. 
For we see that in other passages it has altogether different 
meanings; so, for instance, Bri. Up. IV, 3, 5, ‘With speech 
only as light man sits,’ and Taitt. Sa. I, 6 \ 3, 3, ‘ May the 
mind, the light, accept/ See. It thus appears that whatever 
illuminates (in the different senses of the word) something 
else may be spoken of as ‘ light/ Hence to Brahman also, 
whose nature is intelligence, the term * light ’ may be 
applied; for it gives light to the entire world. Similarly, 
other scriptural passages say, ‘ Him the shining one, every¬ 
thing shines after; by his light all this is lighted 5 (Kau. Up. 
II, 5, 15); and ‘Him the gods worship as the light of 
lights, as the immortal' (Bri. Up. IV, 4, 16). Against the 
further objection that the omnipresent Brahman cannot be 
viewed as bounded by heaven we remark that the assign¬ 
ment, to Brahman, of a special locality is not contrary to 
reason because it subserves the purpose of devout medita¬ 
tion. Nor does it avail anything to say that it is impossible 
to assign any place to Brahman because Brahman is out of 
connexion with all place. For it is possible to make such 


1 Brahma^o vyava&Midya te^a^samarpakatvaw vueshakatvam, 
tadabhavo*vbeshakatvam. An. Gi. 
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an assumption, because Brahman is connected with certain 
limiting adjuncts. Accordingly Scripture speaks of different 
kinds of devout meditation on Brahman as specially con¬ 
nected with certain localities, such as the sun, the eye, the 
heart. For the same reason it is also possible to attribute 
to Brahman a multiplicity of abodes, as is done in the 
clause (quoted above) ‘higher than all/ The further ob¬ 
jection that the light beyond heaven is the mere physical 
light because it is identified with the gastric fire, which 
itself is a mere effect and is inferred from perceptible marks 
such as the heat of the body and a certain sound, is equally 
devoid of force; for the gastric fire may be viewed as the 
outward appearance (or symbol) of Brahman, just as Brah- 
mans name is a mere outward symbol. Similarly in the 
passage, ‘ Let a man meditate on it (the gastric light) as 
seen and heard/ the visibility and audibility (here implicitly 
ascribed to Brahman) must be considered as rendered 
possible through the gastric fire being the outward appear¬ 
ance of Brahman. Nor is there any force in the objection 
that Brahman cannot be meant because the text mentions 
an inconsiderable reward only; for there is no reason com¬ 
pelling us to have recourse to Brahman for the purpose 
of such and such a reward only, and not for the purpose of 
such and such another reward. Wherever the text represents 
the highest Brahman—which is free from all connexion 
with distinguishing attributes—as the universal Self, it is 
understood that the result of that instruction is one only, 
viz. final release. Wherever, on the other hand, Brahman 
is taught to be connected with distinguishing attributes or 
outward symbols, there, we see, all the various rewards 
which this world can offer are spoken of; cp. for instance, 
Bri . Up. IV, 4, 24, ‘ This is he who eats all food, the giver 
of wealth. He who knows this obtains wealth/ Although 
in the passage itself which treats of the light no charac¬ 
teristic mark of Brahman is mentioned, yet, as the Sfitra 
intimates, the mark stated in a preceding passage (viz. the 
mantra, * Such is the greatness of it/ &c.) has to be taken 
in connexion with the passage about the light as well. 
The question how the mere circumstance of Brahman being 
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mentioned in a not distant passage can have the power 
of divorcing from its natural object and transferring to 
another object the direct statement about light implied in 
the word * light/ may be answered without difficulty. The 
passage under discussion runs \ ‘ which above this heaven, 
the light.’ The relative pronoun with which this clause 
begins intimates, according to its grammatical force 2 , the 
same Brahman which was mentioned in the previous 
passage, and which is here recognised (as being the same 
which was mentioned before) through its connexion with 
heaven; hence the word ^yotis also—which stands in 
grammatical co-ordination to 1 which ’—must have Brahman 
for its object. From all this it follows that the word 
‘ light ’ here denotes Brahman, 

25. If it be objected that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the metre being denoted; (we reply) 
not so, because thus (i. e. by means of the metre) the 
direction of the mind (on Brahman) is declared; for 
thus it is seen (in other passages also). 

We now address ourselves to the refutation of the asser¬ 
tion (made in the purvapaksha of the preceding Sutra) that 
in the previous passage also Brahman is not referred to, 
because in the sentence, * Gdyatri is everything whatsoever 
here exists/ the metre called G&yatri is spoken of.—How 
(we ask the purvapalcshin) can it be maintained that, on 
account of the metre being spoken of, Brahman is not 
denoted, while yet the mantra ‘such is the greatness of 
it/ &c., clearly sets forth Brahman with its four quarters? 
—You are mistaken (the purvapakshin replies). The 
sentence, ‘G&yatri is everything/ starts the discussion of 
Giyatri. The same G&yatri is thereupon described under 
the various forms of all beings, earth, body, heart, speech, 
breath; to which there refers also the verse, 4 that G&yatri 


1 If we strictly follow the order of words in the original. 

2 Svasamarthyena sarvanamna^ sannihitaparamarritvavajena. 
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has four feet and is sixfold.’ After that we meet with the 
mantra, ‘ Such is the greatness of it/ &c. How then, we 
ask, should this mantra, which evidently is quoted with 
reference to the Gayatri (metre) as described in the preceding 
clauses, all at once denote Brahman with its four quarters ? 
Since therefore the metre Gayatri is the subject-matter of 
the entire chapter, the term * Brahman ’ which occurs in a 
subsequent passage (‘the Brahman which has thus been 
described ’) must also denote the metre. This is analogous 
to a previous passage (Kh* Up. Ill, u, 3, fi He who thus 
knows this Brahma-upanishad’), where the word Brahma- 
upanishad is explained to mean Veda-upanishad. As 
therefore the preceding passage refers (not to Brahman, 
but) to the G&yatri metre, Brahman does not constitute the 
topic of the entire section. 

This argumentation, we reply, proves nothing against our 
position. 4 Because thus direction of the mind is declared/ 
i. e. because the Br&hmawa passage, € Gayatri indeed is all 
this/ intimates that by means of the metre Gayatri the mind 
is to be directed on Brahman which is connected with that 
metre. Of the metre G&yatri, which is nothing but a certain 
special combination of syllables, it could not possibly be said 
that it is the Self of everything. We therefore have to 
understand the passage as declaring that Brahman, which, as 
the cause of the world, is connected with that product also 
whose name is Gayatri, is fi all this; ’ in accordance with that 
other passage which directly says, ‘All this indeed is 
Brahman’ {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). That the effect is in 
reality not different from the cause, we shall prove later on, 
under Sutra II, 1,14. Devout meditation on Brahman under 
the form of certain effects (of Brahman) is seen to be men¬ 
tioned in other passages also, so, for instance, Ait. Ar. Ill, 
a, 3, 13, ‘For the Bahvrz^as consider him in the great 
hymn, the Adhvaryus in the sacrificial fire, the iiT/zandogas 
in the Mahavrata ceremony.’ Although, therefore, the 
previous passage speaks of the metre, Brahman is what is 
meant, and the same Brahman is again referred to in the 
passage about the light, whose purport it is to enjoin 
another form of devout meditation. 
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Another commentator 1 is of opinion that the term 
Gdyatri (does not denote Brahman in so far as viewed under 
the form of Gdyatri, but) directly denotes Brahman, on 
account of the equality of number; for just as the Gdyatri 
metre has four feet consisting of six syllables each, so 
Brahman also has four feet, (i. e. quarters.) Similarly we 
see that in other passages also the names of metres are used 
to denote other things which resemble those metres in 
certain numerical relations; cp. for instance, Kh , Up. IV, 
3 , 8, where it is said at first, ‘Now these five and the 
other five make ten and that is the K>zta/ and after that 
‘these are again the Vird^- which eats the food/ If we 
adopt this interpretation, Brahman only is spoken of, and 
the metre is not referred to at all. In any case Brahman is 
the subject with which the previous passage is concerned. 

26. And thus also (we must conclude, viz. that 
Brahman is the subject of the previous passage), be¬ 
cause (thus only) the declaration as to the beings, 
&c. being the feet is possible. 

That the previous passage has Brahman for its topic, we 
must assume for that reason also that the text designates 
the beings and so on as the feet of Gdyatri. For the text 
at first speaks of the beings, the earth, the body, and the 
heart 2 , and then goes on ‘ that Gdyatri has four feet and is 
sixfold/ For of the mere metre, without any reference to 
Brahman, it would be impossible to say that the beings and 
so on are its feet. Moreover, if Brahman were not meant, 
there would be no room for the verse, ‘ Such is the great¬ 
ness/ &c. For that verse clearly describes Brahman in its 
own nature; otherwise it would be impossible to represent 
the Gdyatri as the Self of everything as is done in the words, 
‘ One foot of it are all the beings ; three feet of it are what 
is immortal in heaven/ The purusha-sukta also (Rik 


1 The vrAtikdra according to Go. An. in his /ikd on the bhdshya 
to the next Sutra. 

2 Concerning the difficulty involved in this interpretation, cp. 
Deussen, p. 183, note. 
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Sa^h. X, 90) exhibits the verse with sole reference to 
Brahman. Smr/ti likewise ascribes to Brahman a like 
nature, * I stand supporting all this world by a single portion 
of myself* (Bha. GM X, 4a). Our interpretation moreover 
enables us to take the passage, ‘that Brahman indeed 
which/ &c. (Ill, 12 , 7), in its primary sense, (i. e. to under¬ 
stand the word Brahman to denote nothing but Brahman.) 
And, moreover, the passage, ‘ these are the five men of 
Brahman 5 (III, 13, 6), is appropriate only if the former 
passage about the G&yatri is taken as referring to Brahman 
(for otherwise the 4 Brahman * in 4 men of Brahman * would 
not be connected with the previous topic). Hence Brahman 
is to be considered as the subject-matter of the previous 
passage also. And the decision that the same Brahman is 
referred to in the passage about the light where it is recog¬ 
nised (to be the same) from its connexion with heaven, 
remains unshaken. 

27. The objection that (the Brahman of the former 
passage cannot be recognised in the latter) on account 
of the difference of designation, is not valid because 
in either (designation) there is nothing contrary (to 
the recognition). 

The objection that in the former passage ( 4 three feet of 
it are what is immortal in heaven *), heaven is designated 
as the abode, while in the latter passage (‘ that light which 
shines above this heaven*), heaven is designated as the 
boundary, and that, on account of this difference of desig¬ 
nation, the subject-matter of the former passage cannot be 
recognised in the latter, must likewise be refuted. This we 
do by remarking that in either designation nothing is 
contrary to the recognition. Just as in ordinary language 
a falcon, although in contact with the top of a tree, is not 
only said to be on the tree but also above the tree, so 
Brahman also, although being in heaven, is here referred to 
as being beyond heaven as well. 

Another (commentator) explains: just as in ordinary 
language a falcon, although not in contact with the top of a 
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tree, is not only said to be above the top of the tree but also 
on the top of the tree, so Brahman also, which is in reality 
beyond heaven, is (in the former of the two passages) said 
to be in heaven. Therefore the Brahman spoken of in the 
former passage can be recognised in the latter also, and it 
remains therefore a settled conclusion that the word ‘light ’ 
denotes Brahman. 

28. Pra^a (breath) is Brahman, that being under¬ 
stood from a connected consideration (of the passages 
referring to pr&^a). 

In the Kaushitaki-br&hma/za-upanishad there is recorded 
a legend of Indra and Pratardana which begins with the 
words, c Pratardana, forsooth, the son of Divodcisa came by 
means of fighting and strength to the beloved abode of 
Indra’ (Kau. Up. Ill, 1). In this legend we read: ‘He 
said: I am pr&Tza, the intelligent Self (pra^&tman), medi¬ 
tate on me as Life, as Immortality’ (III, 2). And later on 
(III, 3), ‘Pribza alone, the intelligent Self, having laid hold 
of this body, makes it rise up.’ Then, again (III, 8), ‘Let 
no man try to find out what speech is, let him know the 
speaker.’ And in the end (III, 8), * That breath indeed is 
the intelligent Self, bliss, imperishable, immortal.’—Here the 
doubt presents itself whether the word prkna, denotes 
merely breath, the modification of air, or the Self of some 
divinity, or the individual soul, or the highest Brahman. — 
But, it will be said at the outset, the Sfitra I, 1, 21 already 
has shown that the word pr&na. refers to Brahman, and as 
here also we meet with characteristic marks of Brahman, viz. 
the words ‘bliss, imperishable, immortal,’ what reason is there 
for again raising the same doubt ?—We reply: Because there 
are observed here characteristic marks of different kinds. 
For in the legend we meet not only with marks indicating 
Brahman, but also with marks pointing to other beings. 
Thus Indra’s words, ‘Know me only’ (III, 1), point to the 
Self of a divinity; the words, ‘ Having laid hold of this 
body it makes it rise up,’ point to the breath; the words. 
‘ Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him know 
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the speaker/ point to the individual soul. There is thus 
room for doubt. 

If, now, the purvapakshin maintains that the term pri;/a 
here denotes the well-known modification of air, i. e. breath, 
we, on our side, assert that the word prtoa must be under¬ 
stood to denote Brahman.—For what reason?—On account 
of such being the consecutive meaning of the passages. 
For if we examine the connexion of the entire section 
which treats of the prcbza, we observe that all the single 
passages can be construed into a whole only if they are 
viewed as referring to Brahman. At the beginning of the 
legend Pratardana, having been allowed by Indra to choose 
a boon, mentions the highest good of man, which he 
selects for his boon, in the following words, 4 Do you your¬ 
self choose that boon for me which you deem most beneficial 
for a man.’ Now, as later on pr&^a is declared to be what 
is most beneficial for man, what should pr&#a denote but 
the highest Self? For apart from the cognition of that 
Self a man cannot possibly attain what is most beneficial 
for him, as many scriptural passages declare. Compare, for 
instance, Sve. Up. Ill, 8, 4 A man who knows him passes 
over death; there is no other path to go/ Again, the 
further passage, 4 He who knows me thus by no deed of his 
is his life harmed, not by theft, not by bhru^ahatyd’ (III. i), 
has a meaning only if Brahman is supposed to be the object 
of knowledge. For, that subsequently to the cognition of 
Brahman all works and their effects entirely cease, is well 
known from scriptural passages, such as the following, 4 All 
works perish when he has been beheld who is the higher 
and the lower’ (Mu. Up. II, 2 ; 8). Moreover, pr&^a can 
be identified with the intelligent Self only if it is Brahman. 
For the air which is non-intelligent can clearly not be the 
intelligent Self. Those characteristic marks, again, which 
are mentioned in the concluding passage (viz. those inti¬ 
mated by the words 4 bliss/ 4 imperishable/ 4 immortal ') can, 
if taken in their full sense, not be reconciled with any being 
except Brahman. There are, moreover, the following 
passages, 4 He does not increase by a good action, nor de¬ 
crease by a bad action. For he makes him whom he wishes 
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to lead up from these worlds do a good deed; and the same 
makes him whom he wishes to lead down from these worlds 
do a bad deed ;’ and, c He is the guardian of the world, he 
is the king of the world, he is the Lord of the world ’ (Kau. 
Up. Ill, 8), All this can be properly understood only if the 
highest Brahman is acknowledged to be the subject-matter 
of the whole chapter, not if the vital arr is substituted in its 
place. Hence the word pri^a denotes Brahman. 

29. If it be said that (Brahman is) not (denoted) 
on account of the speaker denoting himself; (we 
reply that this objection is not valid) because there 
is in that (chapter) a multitude of references to the 
interior Self. 

An objection is raised against the assertion that pr£na. de¬ 
notes Brahman. The word prd^a, it is said, does not denote 
the highest Brahman, because the speaker designates him¬ 
self. The speaker, who is a certain powerful god called 
Indra, at first says, in order to reveal himself to Pratardana, 
* Know me only/ and later on, ‘ I am pr&^a, the intelligent 
Self/ How, it is asked, can the pri«a, which this latter 
passage, expressive of personality as it is, represents as the 
Self of the speaker, be Brahman to which, as we know from 
Scripture, the attribute of being a speaker cannot be 
ascribed; compare, for instance, Bn. Up. Ill, 8,8, e It is without 
speech, without mind.’ Further on, also, the speaker, i.e. 
Indra, glorifies himself by enumerating a number of attri¬ 
butes, all of which depend on personal existence and can in 
no way belong to Brahman, c I slew the three-headed son 
of Tvashifn; I delivered the Arunmukhas, the devotees, to 
the wolves,’ and so on. Indra may be called pr&raa on 
account of his strength. Scripture says, * Strength indeed 
is pri^a,’ and Indra is known as the god of strength; and 
of any deed of strength people say, * It is Indra’s work/ 
The personal Self of a deity may, moreover, be called an 
intelligent Self; for the gods, people say, possess unob¬ 
structed knowledge. It thus being a settled matter that 
some passages convey information about the personal Self 
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of some deity, the other passages also—as, for instance, the 
one about what is most beneficial for man—must be inter¬ 
preted as well as they may with reference to the same deity. 
Hence pr&na. does not denote Brahman. 

This objection we refute by the remark that in that 
chapter there are found a multitude of references to the in¬ 
terior Self. For the passage, c As long as pr&m dwells in this 
body so long surely there is life/ declares that that pr&;za 
only which is the intelligent interior Self—and not some 
particular outward deity—has power to bestow and to take 
back life. And where the text speaks of the eminence of 
the prct/zas as founded on the existence of the prd«a, it 
shows that that pr4»a is meant which has reference to the 
Self and is the abode of the sense-organs l 2 * . 

Of the same tendency is the passage,‘ Prd^a, the intel¬ 
ligent Self, alone having laid hold of this body makes it rise 
up; 5 and the passage (which occurs in the passus, * Let no 
man try to find out what speech is/ &c.),‘ For as in a car 
the circumference of the wheel is set on the spokes and the 
spokes on the nave, thus are these objects set on the subjects 
(the senses) and the subjects on the pra#a. And that 
prdwa indeed is the Self of pra^«£, blessed, imperishable, 
immortal.* So also the following passage which, referring 
to this interior Self, forming as it were the centre of the 
peripherical interaction of the objects and senses, sums up 
as follows, 1 He is my Self, thus let it be known; * a summing 
up which is appropriate only if pr&#a is meant to denote 
not some outward existence, but the interior Self. And 
another scriptural passage declares ‘this Self is Brahman, 
omniscient 2 ’ (BrL Up. II, 5, 19). We therefore arrive at 


1 The text runs, ‘ astitve ka, pr&n&n&m ni/teeyasam/ and Go. An. 
explains ‘astitve pdbasthitau pr&n&nim inddya^am sthitir ity 
arthata/& jrutim aha/ He as well as An. Gi. quotes as the text of 
the scriptural passage referred to ‘ athato ni-foreyasadanam ity Sdi/ 
But if instead of ‘ astitve ka , 9 we read ‘ asti tv eva/ we get the con¬ 
cluding clause of Kau. Up. Ill, 2, as given in Cowell’s edition. 

2 Whence we know that the interior Self referred to in the 

Kau. Up. is Brahman. 
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the conclusion that, on account of the multitude of references 
to the interior Self, the chapter contains information regard¬ 
ing Brahman, not regarding the Self of some deity.—How 
then can the circumstance of the speaker (Indra) referring 
to himself be explained ? 

30. The declaration (made by Indra about himself, 
viz. that he is one with Brahman) (is possible) through 
intuition vouched for by Scripture, as in the case of 
Vamadeva. 

The individual divine Self called Indra perceiving by 
means of ris hi-like intuition 1 —the existence of which is 
vouched for by Scripture—its own Self to be identical with 
the supreme Self, instructs Pratardana (about the highest 
Self) by means of the words ‘ Know me only/ 

By intuition of the same kind the rzshi Vamadeva reached 
the knowledge expressed in the words, 4 1 was Manu and 
Surya ; 9 in accordance with the passage,‘ Whatever deva was 
awakened (so as to know Brahman) he indeed became that 9 
(B ri. Up. I, 4, 10). The assertion made above (in the 
purvapaksha of the preceding Sutra) that Indra after saying, 

* Know me only, 9 glorifies himself by enumerating the slaying 
of Tvash^z's son and other deeds of strength, we refute as 
follows. The death of Tvash/n 9 s son and similar deeds are 
referred to, not to the end of glorifying Indra as the object 
of knowledge—in which case the sense of the passage would 
be, 'Because I accomplished such and such deeds, therefore 
know me 9 —but to the end of glorifying the cognition of the 
highest Self. For this reason the text, after having referred 
to the slaying of Tvash tri's son and the like, goes on in the 
clause next following to exalt knowledge, ‘And not one 
hair of me is harmed there. He who knows me thus by no 
deed of his is his life harmed/—(But how does this passage 
convey praise of knowledge?)—Because, we reply, its 
meaning is as follows: ‘Although I do such cruel deeds, 


1 I.e. spontaneous intuition of supersensible truth, rendered 
possible through the knowledge acquired in former existences. 
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yet not even a hair of mine is harmed because I am one 
with Brahman; therefore the life of any other person also 
who knows me thus is not harmed by any deed of his/ 
And the object of the knowledge (praised by Indra) is 
nothing else but Brahman which is set forth in a subsequent 
passage, ‘ I am pra^a, the intelligent Self/ Therefore the 
entire chapter refers to Brahman. 

31. If it be said (that Brahman is) not (meant), on 
account of characteristic marks of the individual soul 
and the chief vital air (being mentioned); we say no, 
on account of the threefoldness of devout meditation 
(which would result from your interpretation); on 
account of (the meaning advocated by us) being ac¬ 
cepted (elsewhere); and on account of (characteristic 
marks of Brahman) being connected (with the pas¬ 
sage under discussion). 

Although we admit, the purvapakshin resumes, that the 
chapter about the pr&#a does not furnish any instruction 
regarding some outward deity, since it contains a multitude 
of references to the interior Self; still we deny that it is 
concerned with Brahman.—For what reason?—Because it 
mentions characteristic marks of the individual soul on the 
one hand, and of the chief vital air on the other hand. The 
passage, * Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him 
know the speaker/ mentions a characteristic mark of the 
individual soul, and must therefore be held to point 
out as the object of knowledge the individual soul which 
rules and employs the different organs of action such as 
speech and so on. On the other hand, we have the passage, 

< But pra^a alone, the intelligent Self, having laid hold of 
this body makes it rise up/ which points to the chief vital 
air; for the chief attribute of the vital air is that it sustains 
the body. Similarly, we read in the colloquy of the vital 
airs (Pra. Up. II, 3), concerning speech and the other vital 
airs, ‘Then pr&^a (the chief vital air) as the best said to 
them: Be not deceived; I alone dividing myself fivefold 
support this body and keep it/ Those, again, who in the 
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passage quoted above read 4 this one (masc.), the body 1 * must 
give the following explanation, Prd^a having laid hold of 
this one, viz. either the individual soul or the aggregate of 
the sense organs, makes the body rise up. The individual 
soul as well as the chief vital air may justly be designated 
as the intelligent Self; for the former is of the nature of 
intelligence, and the latter (although non-intelligent in 
itself) is the abode of other pranas, viz. the sense organs, 
which are the instruments of intelligence. Moreover, 
if the word prd/za be taken to denote the individual 
soul as well as the chief vital air, the pr£/za and the 
intelligent Self may be spoken of in two ways, either as 
being non-different on account of their mutual concomit¬ 
ance, or as being different on account of their (essentially 
different) individual character; and in these two different 
ways they are actually spoken of in the two following 
passages, 4 What is prd«a that is pra^a, what is pra^Tza that 
is pr&zza; * and, 4 For together do these two live in the body 
and together do they depart/ If, on the other hand, pr&na. 
denoted Brahman, what then could be different from what? 
For these reasons pr&na. does not denote Brahman, but 
either the individual soul or the chief vital air or both. 

All this argumentation, we reply, is wrong, ‘ on account 
of the threefoldness of devout meditation/ Your inter¬ 
pretation would involve the assumption of devout medi¬ 
tation of three different kinds, viz. on the individual soul, 
on the chief vital air, and on Brahman. But it is inap¬ 
propriate to assume that a single sentence should enjoin 
three kinds of devout meditation; and that all the passages 
about the prd^a really constitute one single sentence (one 
syntactical whole) appears from the beginning and the 
concluding part. In the beginning we have the clause 
4 Know me only/ followed by * I am pra/za, the intelligent 
Self, meditate on me as Life, as Immortality;’ and in 
the end we read, 4 And that prd^a indeed is the intelligent 
Self, blessed, imperishable, immortal/ The beginning and 
the concluding part are thus seen to be similar, and we 


1 Ima m rariram instead of ida m jarlram 
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therefore must conclude that they refer to one and the 
same matter. Nor can the characteristic mark of Brahman 
be so turned as to be applied to something else; for the 
ten objects and the ten'subjects (subjective powers) 1 cannot 
rest on anything but Brahman. Moreover, pr&;2a must 
denote Brahman ‘on account of (that meaning) being 
accepted/ i.e. because in the case of other passages where 
characteristic marks of Brahman are mentioned the word 
pr&;za is taken in the sense of * Brahman.’ And another 
reason for assuming the passage to refer to Brahman is 
that here also, i.e. in the passage itself there is * connexion ’ 
with characteristic marks of Brahman, as, for instance, the 
reference to what is most beneficial for man. The assertion 
that the passage, £ Having laid hold of this body it makes 
it rise up/ contains a characteristic mark of the chief vital 
air, is untrue; for as the function of the vital air also 
ultimately rests on Brahman it can figuratively be ascribed 
to the latter. So Scripture also declares, * No mortal lives 
by the breath that goes up and by the breath that goes 
down. We live by another in whom these two repose’ 
(Ka. Up. II, 5, 5). Nor does the indication of the in¬ 
dividual soul which you allege to occur in the passage, 
* Let no man try to find out what speech is, let him know 
the speaker/ preclude the view of pr&«a denoting Brahman. 
For, as the passages, ‘ I am Brahman/ * That art thou/ and 
others, prove, there is in reality no such thing as an individual 
soul absolutely different from Brahman, but Brahman, in 
so far as it differentiates itself through the mind (buddhi) 
and other limiting conditions, is called individual soul, 
agent, enjoyer. Such passages therefore as the one alluded 
to, (viz. ‘ let no man try to find out what speech is, let him 
know the speaker/) which, by setting aside all the dif¬ 
ferences due to limiting conditions, aim at directing the 
mind on the internal Self and thus showing that the 


1 Pa#£a jabdddaja^ pa&£a pr/thivy&dayar £a da^a bhfitam&tii/fc 
pa»£a buddhfndriydtfi pa«£a buddhaya iti dara pra£*«&m&tr&& 
YadvS ^anendriyartha/^ pa;Z£a karmendriyarLhir pa«£eti da^a 
bh£itam£tr£j£ dvividhan?ndriy&/n prag7?£mdtr& da£eti bh&va>5. An. Gi. 
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individual soul is one with Brahman, are by no means out of 
place. That the Self which is active in speaking and the 
like is Brahman appears from another scriptural passage also, 
viz. Ke. Up. I, 5, ‘ That which is not expressed by speech 
and by which speech is expressed that alone know as 
Brahman, not that which people here adore/ The remark 
that the statement about the difference of prd^a and 
pra giik (contained in the passage, ‘Together they dwell 
in this body, together they depart’) does not agree with 
that interpretation according to which prd^a is Brahman, 
is without force; for the mind and the vital air which are 
the respective abodes of the two powers of cognition 
and action, and constitute the limiting conditions of the 
internal Self may be spoken of as different. The internal 
Self, on the other hand, which is linjited by those two 
adjuncts, is in itself non-differentiated, so that the two 
may be identified, as is done in the passage ‘ pra^a is 
pra ghk! 

The second part of the Sutra is explained in a different 
manner also 1 , as follows: Characteristic marks of the 
individual soul as well as of the chief vital air are not 
out of place even in a chapter whose topic is Brahman. 
How so? ‘On account of the threefoldness of devout 
meditation/ The chapter aims at enjoining three kinds 
of devout meditation on Brahman, according as Brahman 
is viewed under the aspect of prdwa, under the aspect 
of pragma, and in itself. The passages, ‘ Meditate (on me) 
as life, as immortality. Life is pr&aa/ and ‘ Having laid 
hold of this body it makes it rise up. Therefore let man 
worship it alone as uktha/ refer to the prltoa aspect. 
The introductory passage, ‘Now we shall explain how all 
things become one in that pragmL/ and the subsequent 
passages, ‘ Speech verily milked one portion thereof; the 
word is its object placed outside;’ and, ‘ Having by pra^a 
taken possession of speech he obtains by speech all words 
See./ refer to the prag*;?& aspect. The Brahman aspect 
finally is referred to in the following passage, ‘ These ten 


1 Viz. by the vr/'ttikara. 
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objects have reference to pragwA, the ten subjects have 
reference to objects. If there were no objects there 
would be no subjects; and if there were no subjects 
there would be no objects. For on either side alone no¬ 
thing could be achieved. But that is not many. For as 
in a car the circumference of the wheel is set on the spokes 
and the spokes on the nave, thus are these objects set on 
the subjects and the subjects on the prtea.’ Thus we 
see that the one meditation on Brahman is here repre¬ 
sented as threefold, according as Brahman is viewed either 
with reference to two limiting conditions or in itself. In 
other passages also we find that devout meditation on 
Brahman is made dependent on Brahman being qualified 
by limiting adjuncts; so, for instance {Kh. Up. Ill, 14, o ) 3 
‘ He who consists of mind, whose body is pr 4 «a.’ The 
hypothesis of Brahman being meditated upon under three 
aspects perfectly agrees with the pr&na. chapter 1 ; as, on the 
one hand, from a comparison of the introductory and the 
concluding clauses we infer that the subject-matter of 
the whole chapter is one only, and as, on the other hand, 
we meet with characteristic marks of pri^a, praand 
Brahman in turns. It therefore remains a settled con¬ 
clusion that Brahman is the topic of the whole chapter. 


1 Ih&pi tad yu^yate explaining the ‘ iha tadyog&t 9 of the Sfitia. 
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SECOND PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self ! 

In the first p&da Brahman has been shown to be the cause 
of the origin, subsistence, and reabsorption of the entire 
world, comprising the ether and the other elements. More¬ 
over, of this Brahman, which is the cause of the entire world, 
certain qualities have (implicitly) been declared, such as all- 
pervadingness, eternity, omniscience, its being the Self of 
all, and so on. Further, by producing reasons showing that 
some words which are generally used in a different sense 
denote Brahman also, we have been able to determine that 
some passages about whose sense doubts are entertained 
refer to Brahman. Now certain other passages present 
themselves which because containing only obscure indica¬ 
tions of Brahman give rise to the doubt whether they refer to 
the highest Self or to something else.j We therefore begin the 
second and third p&das in order to settle tho£e doubtful points. 

1. (That which consists of mind is Brahman) be¬ 
cause there is taught what is known from everywhere. 

Scripture says, ‘All this indeed is Brahman, beginning, 
ending, and breathing in it; thus knowing let a man meditate 
with calm mind. Now man is made of determination 
(kratu); according to what his determination is in this world 
so will he be when he has departed this life. Let him there¬ 
fore form this determination : he who consists of mind, whose 
body is breath (the subtle body)/ &c. (, KA . Up. Ill, 14). 
Concerning this passage the doubt presents itself whether 
what is pointed out as the object of meditation, by means 
of attributes such as consisting of mind, See., is the embodied 
(individual) soul or the highest Brahman. 

The embodied Self, the ptirvapakshin says.—Why?— 
Because the embodied Self as the ruler of the organs of 
action is well known to be connected with the mind and so 
on, while the highest Brahman is not, as is declared in 
several scriptural passages, so, for instance (Mu. Up. II, 1,2), 
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‘ He is without breath, without mind, pure/—But, it may be 
objected, the passage, * All this indeed is Brahman/ mentions 
Brahman directly; how then can you suppose that the 
embodied Self forms the object of meditation ?—This objec¬ 
tion does not apply, the pfirvapakshin rejoins, because the 
passage does not aim at enjoining meditation on Brahman, 
but rather at enjoining calmness of mind, the sense being: 
because Brahman is all this, ta^aldn, let a man meditate 
with a calm mind. That is to say: because all this 
aggregate of effects is Brahman only, springing from it, 
ending in it, and breathing in it; and because, as everything 
constitutes one Self only, there is no room for passion; 
therefore a man is to meditate with a calm mind. And since 
the sentence aims at enjoining calmness of mind, it cannot 
at the same time enjoin meditation on Brahman 1 ; but 
meditation is separately enjoined in the clause, ‘ Let him 
form the determination, i.e. reflection/ And thereupon 
the subsequent passage, ‘ He who consists of mind, whose 
body is breath/ &c. states the object of the meditation in 
words indicatory of the individual soul. For this reason we 
maintain that the meditation spoken of has the individual 
soul for its object. The other attributes also subsequently 
stated in the text, * He to whom all works, all desires belong/ 
See. may rightly be held to refer to the individual soul. 
The attributes, finally, of being what abides in the heart and 
of being extremely minute which are mentioned in the pas¬ 
sage, ‘ He is my Self within the heart, smaller than a corn of 
rice, smaller than a corn of barley/ may be ascribed to the 
individual soul which has the size of the point of a goad, 
but not to the unlimited Brahman. If it be objected that the 
immediately following passage,' greater than the earth/ &c,, 
cannot refer to something limited, we reply that smallness 
and greatness which are mutually opposite cannot indeed be 
ascribed to one and the same thing ; and that, if one attribute 

1 The clause c he is to meditate with a calm mind’ if taken as a 
guwavidhi, i. e. as enjoining some secondary matter, viz. calmness 
of mind of the meditating person, cannot at the same time enjoin 
meditation; for that would involve a so-called split of the sentence 
(vakyabheda). 
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only is to be ascribed to the subject of the passage, smallness 
is preferable because it is mentioned first; while the great¬ 
ness mentioned later on may be attributed to the soul in so 
far as it is one with Brahman. If it is once settled that the 
whole passage refers to the individual soul, it follows that 
the declaration of Brahman also, contained in the passage, 
‘That is Brahman’ (III, 14, 4), refers to the individual 
soul 1 , as it is clearly connected with the general topic. 
Therefore the individual soul is the object of meditation 
indicated by the qualities of consisting of mind and so on. 

To all this we reply: The highest Brahman only is what 
is to be meditated upon as distinguished by the attributes 
of consisting of mind and so on.—Why?—On account of 
there being taught here what is known from everywhere. 5 
What is known from all VedAnta-passages to be the sense 
of the word Brahman, viz. the cause of the world, and what 
is mentioned here in the beginning words of the passage, 
(‘ all this indeed is Brahman, 5 ) the same we must assume to 
be taught here as distinguished by certain qualities, viz. 
consisting of mind and so on. Thus we avoid the fault of 
dropping the subject-matter under discussion and needlessly 
introducing a new topic.—But, it may be said, it has been 
shown that Brahman is, in the beginning of the passage, 
introduced merely for the purpose of intimating the injunc¬ 
tion of calmness of mind, not for the purpose of intimating 
Brahman itself.—True, we reply; but the fact nevertheless 
remains that, where the qualities of consisting of mind, &c. are 
spoken of, Brahman only is proximate (i.e. mentioned not 
far off so that it may be concluded to be the thing referred 
to), while the individual soul is neither proximate nor 
intimated by any word directly pointing to it. The cases 
of Brahman and the individual soul are therefore not equal. 

2. And because the qualities desired to be ex¬ 
pressed are possible (in Brahman; therefore the 
passage refers to Brahman). 


1 Crive*pi dehfidibnawhanA^ ^yAstvanyayAd vA brahmatety artha^. 
An. Gi. 
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Although in the Veda which is not the work of man no 
wish in the strict sense can be expressed \ there being no 
speaker, still such phrases as ‘ desired to be expressed/ may 
be figuratively used on account of the result, viz. (mental) 
comprehension. For just as in ordinary language we speak 
of something which is intimated by a word and is to be 
received (by the hearer as the meaning of the word), as 
‘desired to be expressed ; * so in the Veda also whatever is 
denoted as that which is to be received is ‘ desired to be 
expressed/ everything else ‘not desired to be expressed.’ 
What is to be received as the meaning of a Vedic sentence, 
and what not, is inferred from the general purport of 
the passage. Those qualities which are here desired to 
be expressed, i.e. intimated as qualities to be dwelt on in 
meditation, viz. the qualities of having true purposes, &c. 
are possible in the highest Brahman; for the quality of 
having true purposes may be ascribed to the highest Self 
which possesses unimpeded power over the creation, subsist¬ 
ence, and reabsorption of this world. Similarly the qualities 
of having true desires and true purposes are attributed to 
the highest Self in another passage, viz. the one beginning, 
‘The Self which is free from sin' ( Kh . Up. VIII, 7, 1). 
The clause, ‘ He whose Self is the ether/ means ‘ he whose 
Self is like the ether; ’ for Brahman may be said to be 
like the ether on account of its omnipresence and other 
qualities. This is also expressed by the clause, ‘ Greater 
than the earth.’ And the other explanation also, accord¬ 
ing to which the passage means ‘he whose Self is the 
ether ’ is possible, since Brahman which as the cause of the 
whole world is the Self of everything is also the Self of the 
ether. For the same reasons he is called ‘he to whom all 
works belong, and so on/ Thus the qualities here intimated 
as topics of meditation agree with the nature of Brahman* 
We further maintain that the terms c consisting of mind/ and 
‘ having breath for its body/ which the pfirvapakshin asserts 


1 The discussion is brought on by the term ‘ vivakshita* in the 
Sutra whose meaning is ‘expressed, aimed at/ but more literally 
e desired to be expressed/ 
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cannot refer to Brahman, may refer to it. For as Brahman is 
the Self of everything, qualities such as consisting of mind 
and the like, which belong to the individual soul, belong to 
Brahman also. Accordingly 5 ruti and Smrfti say of 
Brahman, ‘Thou art woman, thou art man ; thou art youth, 
thou art maiden ; thou as an old man totterest along on thy 
staff; thou art born with thy face turned everywhere * (.SVe. 
Up. IV, 3), and ‘its hands and feet are everywhere, its eyes 
and head are everywhere, its ears are everywhere, it stands 
encompassing all in the world’ (Bha. Giti III, 13). 

The passage (quoted above against our view), ‘ Without 
breath, without mind, pure/ refers to the pure (unrelated) 
Brahman. The terms ‘ consisting of mind ; having breath for 
its body/on the other hand, refer to Brahman as distinguished 
by qualities. Hence, as the qualities mentioned are possible 
in Brahman, we conclude that the highest Brahman only is 
represented as the object of meditation. 

3. On the other hand, as (those qualities) are not 
possible (in it), the embodied (soul is) not (denoted 
by manomaya, &c.). 

The preceding Sutra has declared that the qualities 
mentioned are possible in Brahman; the present Stitra 
states that they are not possible in the embodied Self. 
Brahman only possesses, in the manner explained, the 
qualities of consisting of mind, and so on; not the em¬ 
bodied individual soul. For qualities such as expressed in 
the words, ‘ He whose purposes are true, whose Self is the 
ether, who has no speech, who is not disturbed, who is 
greater than the earth/ cannot easily be attributed to the 
embodied Self. By the term ‘embodied* (j&rira) we have 
to understand ‘residing* in a body. If it be objected that 
the Lord also resides in the body 1 , we reply, True, he 
does reside in the body, but not in the body only; for jruti 
declares him to be all-pervading; compare, ‘ He is greater 
than the earth; greater than the atmosphere, omnipresent 
like the ether, eternal.* The individual soul, on the other 


1 Because he is vySpin. 
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hand, is in the body only, apart from which as the abode of 
fruition it does not exist. 

4. And because there is a (separate) denotation 
of the object of activity and of the agent. 

The attributes of consisting of mind, and so on, cannot 
belong to the embodied Self for that reason also, that there 
is a (separate) denotation of the object of activity and of 
the agent. In the passage, f When I shall have departed 
from hence I shall obtain him * (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 4), the 
word * him* refers to that which is the topic'of discussion, 
viz. the Self which is to be meditated upon as possessing 
the attributes of consisting of mind, &c., as the object of an 
activity, viz. as something to be obtained ; while the words, 

* I shall obtain/ represent the meditating individual Self as 
the agent, i.e. the obtainer. Now, wherever it can be 
helped, we must not assume that one and the same being is 
spoken of as the agent and the object of the activity at the 
same time. The relation existing between a person medi¬ 
tating and the thing meditated upon requires, moreover, 
different abodes.—And thus for the above reason, also, that 
which is characterised by the attributes of consisting of 
mind, and so on, cannot be the individual soul. 

5. On account of the difference of words. 

That which possesses the attributes of consisting of mind, 
and so on, cannot be the individual soul, for that reason also 
that there is a difference of words. 

That is to say, we meet with another scriptural passage of 
kindred subject-matter (Sat. Br L X, 6, 3, 2), 4 Like a rice 
grain, or a barley grain, or a canary seed or the kernel of a 
canary seed, thus that golden person is in the Self/ There 
one word, i.e. the locative ‘ in the Self/ denotes the embodied 
Self, and a different word, viz. the nominative ‘ person/ 
denotes the Self distinguished by the qualities of con¬ 
sisting of mind, &c. We therefrom conclude that the two 
are different. 

6. And on account of Smrzti. 

Smrzti also declares the difference of the embodied Self 
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and the highest Self, viz. Bha, Git£ XVIII, 61, ‘The Lord, 
O Ar^una, is seated in the heart of all beings, driving round 
by his magical power all beings (as if they were) mounted 
on a machine/ 

But what, it may be asked, is that so-called embodied 
Self different from the highest Self which is to be set aside 
according to the preceding Sutras ? Sruti passages, as well 
as Sm;'?ti, expressly deny that there is any Self apart from 
the highest Self; compare, for instance, B ri. Up. Ill, 7, 23, 

‘ There is no other seer but he; there is no other hearer 
but he;* and Bha. Git& XIII, 2, ‘And know me also, O 
Bhlrata, to be the kshetra^a in all kshetras.’ 

True, we reply, (there is in reality one universal Self only.) 
But the highest Self in so far as it is limited by its adjunctsj 
viz. the body, the senses, and the mind (mano-buddhi), is, 
by the ignorant, spoken of as if it were embodied. Simi¬ 
larly the ether, although in reality unlimited, appears limited 
owing to certain adjuncts, such as jars and other vessels. 
With regard to this (unreal limitation of the one Self) the 
distinction of objects of activity and of agents may be 
practically assumed, as long as we have not learned— 
from the passage, ‘That art thou'—that the Self is one 
only. As soon, however, as we grasp the truth that there 
is only one universal Self, there is an end to the whole 
practical view of the world with its distinction of bondage, 
final release, and the like. 

7. If it be said that (the passage does) not (refer 
to Brahman) on account of the smallness of the 
abode (mentioned), and on account of the denotations 
of that (i.e. of minuteness); we say, no; because 
(Brahman) has thus to be contemplated, and be¬ 
cause the case is analogous to that of ether. 

On account of the limitation of its abode, which is men¬ 
tioned in the clause, ‘ He is my Self within the heart/ and 
on account of the declaration as to its minuteness contained 
in the direct statement, ‘ He is smaller than a grain of rice/ 
&c.; the embodied soul only, which is of the size of an awl’s 
point, is spoken of in the passage under discussion, and not 
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the highest Self. This assertion made above (in the purva- 
paksha of Sfitra I, and restated in the purvapaksha of the 
present Sutra) has to be refuted. We therefore maintain 
that the objection raised does not invalidate our view of the 
passage. It is true that a thing occupying a limited space 
only cannot in any way be spoken of as omnipresent; but, 
on the other hand, that which is omnipresent, and therefore 
in all places may, from a certain point of view, be said to 
occupy a limited space. Similarly, a prince may be called 
the ruler of Ayodhyd although he is at the same time the 
ruler of the whole earth.—But from what point of view can 
the omnipresent Lord be said to occupy a limited space and 
to be minute?—He may, we reply, be spoken of thus, ‘because 
he is to be contemplated thus.’ The passage under discus¬ 
sion teaches us to contemplate the Lord as abiding within 
the lotus of the heart, characterised by minuteness and 
similar qualities—which apprehension of the Lord is ren¬ 
dered possible through a modification of the mind—just as 
Hari is contemplated in the sacred stone called .Sciagram. 
Although present everywhere, the Lord is pleased when 
meditated upon as dwelling in the heart. The case is, 
moreover, to be viewed as analogous to that of the ether. 
The ether, although all-pervading, is spoken of as limited 
and minute, if considered in its connexion with the eye of a 
needle; so Brahman also. But it is an understood matter 
that the attributes of limitation of abode and of minuteness 
depend, in Brahman’s case, entirely on special forms of con¬ 
templation, and are not real. The latter consideration dis¬ 
poses also of the objection, that if Brahman has its abode 
in the heart, which heart-abode • is a different one in each 
body, it would follow that it is affected by all the imper¬ 
fections which attach to beings having different abodes, such 
as parrots shut up in different cages, viz. want of unity, 
being made up of parts, non-permanency, and so on. 

8 . If it is said that (from the circumstance of 
Brahman and the individual soul being one) there 
follows fruition (on the part of Brahman); we say, 
no; on account of the difference of nature (of the two). 
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But, it may be said, as Brahman is omnipresent like ether, 
and therefore connected with the hearts of all living beings, 
and as it is of the nature of intelligence and therefore not dif¬ 
ferent from the individual soul, it follows that Brahman also 
has the same fruition of pleasure, pain, and so on (as the indi¬ 
vidual soul). The same result follows from its unity. For 
in reality there exists no transmigratory Self different from 
the highest Self; as appears from the text, ‘There is no 
other knower but he’ (B ri. Up. Ill, 7, 23), and similar pas¬ 
sages. Hence the highest Self is subject to the fruition 
connected with transmigratory existence. 

This is not so, we reply; because there is a difference of 
nature. From the circumstance that Brahman is connected 
with the hearts of all living beings it does not follow that it 

is, like the embodied Self, subject to fruition. For, between 
the embodied Self and the highest Self, there is the dif¬ 
ference that the former acts and enjoys, acquires merit and 
demerit, and is affected by pleasure, pain, and so on; while 
the latter is of the opposite nature, i. e. characterised by being 
free from all evil and the like. On account of this difference 
of the two, the fruition of the one does not extend to the 
other. To assume merely on the ground of the mutual 
proximity of the two, without considering their essentially 
different powers, that a connexion with effects exists (in 
Brahman’s case also), would be no better than to suppose 
that space is on fire (when something in space is on fire). 
The same objection and refutation apply to the case of 
those also who teach the existence of more than one omni¬ 
present Self. In reply to the assertion, that because 
Brahman is one and there are no other Selfs outside 

it, Brahman must be subject to fruition since the individual 
soul is so, we ask the question: How have you, our wise 
opponent, ascertained that there is no other Self? You will 
reply, we suppose, from scriptural texts such as, ‘ That art 
thou,’ ‘ I am Brahman,’ ‘ There is no other knower but he,’ 
and so on. Very well, then, it appears that the truth about 
scriptural matters is to be ascertained from Scripture, and 
that Scripture is not sometimes to be appealed to, and on 
other occasions to be disregarded. 
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Scriptural texts, such as fi that art thou/ teach that 
Brahman which is free from all evil is the Self of the 
embodied soul, and thus dispel even the opinion that the em¬ 
bodied soul is subject to fruition; how then should fruition 
on the part of the embodied soul involve fruition on the 
part of Brahman ?—Let, then, the unity of the individual 
soul and Brahman not be apprehended on the ground of 
Scripture.—In that case, we reply, the fruition on the part 
of the individual soul has wrong knowledge for its cause, 
and Brahman as it truly exists is not touched thereby, not 
any more than the ether becomes really dark-blue in con¬ 
sequence of ignorant people presuming it to be so. For 
this reason the SCltrak&ra says 1 *no, on account of the 
difference/ In spite of their unity, fruition on the part of 
the soul does not involve fruition on the part of Brahman; 
because there is a difference. For there is a difference 
between false knowledge and perfect knowledge, fruition 
being the figment of false knowledge while the unity (of 
the Self) is revealed by perfect knowledge. Now, as the 
substance revealed by perfect knowledge cannot be affected 
by fruition which is nothing but the figment of false 
knowledge, it is impossible to assume even a shadow of 
fruition on Brahmans part. 

9. The eater (is the highest Self) since what is 
movable and what is immovable is mentioned (as 
his food). 

We read in the Ka^avalli (I, 2, 35), ‘ Who then knows 
where He is, He to whom the Brahmans and Kshattriyas 
are but food, and death itself a condiment ?* This passage 
intimates, by means of the words * food * and c condiment/ 
that there is some eater. A doubt then arises whether the 
eater be Agni or the individual soul or the highest Self; 
for no distinguishing characteristic is stated, and Agni as 
well as the individual soul and the highest Self is observed 
to form, in that Upanished, the subjects of questions 2 . 

1 Another interpretation of the later part of Sfitra. 

2 Cp. Ka/^a Up. I, 1, 13; 20; I, 2, 14. 
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The purvapakshin maintains that the eater is Agni, fire 
being known from Scripture as well (cp. B ri. Up. I, 4, 6) 
as from ordinary life to be the eater of food. Or else 
the individual soul may be the eater, according to the 
passage, ‘One of them eats the sweet fruit’ (Mu. Up* III, 
1, 1). On the other hand, the eater cannot be Brahman 
on account of the passage (which forms the continuation 
of the one quoted from the Mu. Up.), ‘The other looks 
on without eating.’ 

The eater, we reply, must be the highest Self ‘ because 
there is mentioned what is movable and what is immov¬ 
able.’ For all things movable and immovable are here 
to be taken as constituting the food, while death is the 
condiment. But nothing beside the highest Self can be 
the consumer of all these things in their totality; the 
highest Self, however, when reabsorbing the entire aggre¬ 
gate of effects may be said to eat everything. If it is 
objected that here no express mention is made of things 
movable and things immovable, and that hence we have 
no right to use the (alleged) mention made of them as a 
reason, we reply that this objection is unfounded; firstly, 
because the aggregate of all living beings is seen to be 
meant from the circumstance of death being the condiment; 
and, secondly, because the Brahmans and Kshattriyas may 
here, on account of their pre-eminent position, be viewed 
as instances only (of all beings). Concerning the objection 
that the highest Self cannot be an eater on account of the 
passage quoted (‘the other looks on without eating’), we 
remark that that passage aims at denying the fruition (on 
the part of the highest Self) of the results of works, such 
fruition being mentioned in immediate proximity, but 
is not meant to negative the reabsorption of the world 
of effects (into Brahman); for it is well established by all 
the Ved&nta-texts that Brahman is the cause of the 
creation, subsistence, and reabsorption of the world. There¬ 
fore the eater can here be Brahman only. 

10. And on account of the topic under discussion. 

That the highest Self only can be the eater referred to 
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is moreover evident from the passage (Ka. Up. I, % *8), 
(* The knowing Self is not born, it dies not ’), which shows 
that the highest Self is the general topic. And to adhere 
to the general topic is the proper proceeding. Further, the 
clause, ‘ Who then knows where he is/ shows that the 
cognition is connected with difficulties; which circumstance 
again points to the highest Self. 

ii. The ‘two entered into the cave’ (are the in¬ 
dividual soul and the highest Self), for the two are 
(intelligent) Selfs (and therefore of the same nature), 
as it is seen (that numerals denote beings of the 
same nature). 

In the same Ka^avallf we read (I, 3, 1), ‘ There are the 
two drinking the reward of their works in the world, (Le. 
the body,) entered into the cave, dwelling on the highest 
summit. Those who know Brahman call them shade and 
light; likewise those householders who perform the Tri/^a- 
£iketa sacrifice/ 

Here the doubt arises whether the mind (buddhi) and 
the individual soul are referred to, or the individual soul 
and the highest Self. If the mind and the individual soul, 
then the individual soul is here spoken of as different from 
the aggregate of the organs of action, (i.e. the body,) among 
which the mind occupies the first place. And a statement 
on this point is to be expected, as a question concerning 
it is asked in a preceding passage, viz. I, i, 2o, ‘ There is 
that doubt when a man is dead—some saying he is; 
others, he is not. This I should like to know taught by 
thee; this is the third of my boons/ If, on the other 
hand, the passage refers to the individual soul and the 
highest Self, then it intimates that the highest Self is 
different from the individual soul; and this also requires 
to be declared here, on account of the question contained 
in the passage (I, 2, 14), ‘ That which thou seest as different 
from religious duty and its contrary, from effect and cause, 
from the past and the future, tell me that/ 

The doubt to which the passage gives rise having thus 
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been stated, a caviller starts the following objection : neither 
of the stated views can be maintained.—Why?—On account 
of the characteristic mark implied in the circumstance that 
the two are said to drink, i.e. to enjoy, the fruit of their 
works in the world. For this can apply to the intelligent 
individual soul only, not to the non-intelligent buddhi. 
And as the dual form ‘ drinking' (pibantau) shows that 
both are drinking, the view of the two being the 
buddhi and the individual soul is not tenable. For the 
same reason the other opinion also, viz. of the two being 
the individual soul and the highest Self, cannot be main¬ 
tained ; for drinking (i.e. the fruition of reward) cannot 
be predicated of the highest Self, on account of the mantra 
(Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 1),*The other looks on without eating.' 

These objections, we reply, are without any force. Just 
as we see that in phrases such as ‘the men with the 
umbrella (lit. the umbrella-men) are walking,’ the attri¬ 
bute of being furnished with an umbrella which properly 
speaking belongs to one man only is secondarily ascribed 
to many, so here two agents are spoken of as drinking 
because one of them is really drinking. Or else we may 
explain the passage by saying that, while the individual 
soul only drinks, the Lord also is said to drink because 
he makes the soul drink. On the other hand, we may 
also assume that the two are the buddhi and the individual 
soul, the instrument being figuratively spoken of as the 
agent—a figure of speech exemplified by phrases such as 
‘ the fuel cooks (the food).' And in a chapter whose topic 
is the soul no two other beings can well be represented 
as enjoying rewards. Hence there is room for the doubt 
whether the two are the buddhi and the individual soul, 
or the individual soul and the highest Self. 

Here the pilrvapalcshin maintains that the former of 
the two stated views is the right one, because the two 
beings are qualified as c entered into the cave.’ Whether 
we understand by the cave the body or the heart, in either 
case the buddhi and the individual soul may be spoken 
of as ‘ entered into the cave.' Nor would it be appropriate, 
as long as another interpretation is possible, to assume 
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that a special place is here ascribed to the omnipresent 
Brahman. Moreover, the words ‘in the world of their 
good deeds ’ show that the two do not pass beyond the 
sphere of the results of their good works. But the highest 
Self is not in the sphere of the results of either good or 
bad works: according to the scriptural passage, * It does 
not grow larger by works nor does it grow smaller. Further, 
the words ‘shade and light” properly designate what is 
intelligent and what is non-intelligent, because the two are 
opposed to each other like light and shade. Hence we con¬ 
clude that the buddhi and the individual soul are spoken of. 

To this we make the following reply:—In the passage 
under discussion the individual soul (vi^&n&tman) and the 
highest Self are spoken of, because these two, being both 
intelligent Selfs, are of the same nature. For we see that 
in ordinary life also, whenever a number is mentioned, beings 
of the same class are understood to be meant; when, for 
instance, the order is given, ‘Look out for a second (i.e. a 
fellow) for this bull,” people look out for a second bull, not 
for a horse or a man. So here also, where the mention of 
the fruition of rewards enables us to determine that the 
individual soul is meant, we understand at once, when a 
second is required, that the highest Self has to be understood; 
for the highest Self is intelligent, and therefore of the same 
nature as the soul.—But has it not been said above that the 
highest Self cannot be meant here, on account of the text 
stating that it is placed in the cave ?—Well, we reply, jruti as 
well as smn'ti speaks of the highest Self as placed in the 
cave. Compare, for instance (Ka. Up. 1 ,2, i a), ‘ The Ancient 
who is hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss;’ Taitt. 
Up. II, i, ‘ He who knows him hidden in the cave, in the 
highest ether; ’ and, ‘ Search for the Self entered into the 
cave.” That it is not contrary to reason to assign to the omni¬ 
present Brahman a special locality, for the purpose of clearer 
perception, we have already demonstrated. The attribute of 
existing in theworld of its good works, which properlybelongs 
to one of the two only, viz. to the individual soul, may be 
assigned to both, analogously to the case of the men, one of 
whom carries an umbrella. Their being compared to light 
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and shade also is unobjectionable, because the qualities of 
belonging and not belonging to this transmigratory world 
are opposed to each other, like light and shade; the quality 
of belonging to it being due to Nescience, and the quality of 
not belonging to it being real. We therefore understand by 
the two ‘ entered into the cave,’ the individual soul and the 
highest Self.—Another reason for this interpretation follows. 

12. And on account of the distinctive qualities 
(mentioned). 

Moreover, the distinctive qualities mentioned in the text 
agree only with the individual Self and the highest Self. 
For in a subsequent passage (I, 3, 3), ‘ Know the Self to be 
the charioteer, the body to be the chariot,’ which contains the 
simile of the chariot, the individual soul is represented as a 
charioteer driving on through transmigratory existence and 
final release, while the passage (9), ‘ He reaches the end of 
his journey, and that is the highest place of Vishwu,’ repre¬ 
sents the highest Self as the goal of the driver’s course. 
And in a preceding passage also, (I, 2, xa, ‘The wise, who by 
means of meditation on his Self, recognises the Ancient who 
is difficult to be seen, who has entered into the dark, who is 
hidden in the cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he 
indeed leaves joy and sorrow far behind,’) the same two 
beings are distinguished as thinker and as object of thought. 
The highest Self is, moreover, the general topic. And fur¬ 
ther, the clause, * Those who know Brahman call them,’ &c., 
which brings forward a special class of speakers, is in its 
place only if the highest Self is accepted (as one of the two 
beings spoken of). It is therefore evident that the passage 
under discussion refers to the individual soul and the highest 
Self. 

The same reasoning applies to the passage (Mu. Up. Ill, 
1, 1), ‘Two birds, inseparable friends,’ &c. There also the 
Self is the general topic, and hence no two ordinary birds 
can be meant; we therefore conclude from the characteristic 
mark of eating, mentioned in the passage, ‘ One of them eats 
the sweet fruit,’ that the individual soul is meant, and from 
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the characteristic marks of abstinence from eating and of in¬ 
telligence, implied in the words, ‘The other looks on without 
eating/ that the hfghest Self is meant. In a subsequent 
mantra again the two are distinguished as the seer and the 
object of sight. 4 Merged into the same tree (as it were into 
water) man grieves at his own impotence (anlrd), bewildered ; 
but when he sees the other Lord (foa) contented and knows 
his glory, then his grief passes away/ 

Another (commentator) gives a different interpretation of 
the mantra, ‘ Two birds inseparable/ &c. To that mantra, 
he says, the final decision of the present head of discussion 
does not apply, because it is differently interpreted in the 
Paingi-rahasya Brihma^a. According to the latter the being 
which eats the sweet fruit is the sattva; the other being which 
looks on without eating, the individual soul (gnd) ; so that 
the two are the sattva and the individual soul (kshetra^a). 
The objection that the word sattva might denote the indi¬ 
vidual soul, and the word kshetra^a, the highest Self, is to 
be met by the remark that, in the first place, the words 
sattva and kshetrag*#a have the settled meaning of internal 
organ and individual soul, and are, in the second place, 
expressly so interpreted there, (viz. in the Paingi-rahasya,) 

* The sattva is that by means of which man sees dreams; 
the embodied one, the seer, is the kshetra^a; the two are 
therefore the internal organ and the individual soul/ Nor 
does the mantra under discussion fall under the pftrvapaksha 
propounded above. For it does not aim at setting forth 
the embodied individual soul, in so far as it is characterised 
by the attributes connected with the transmigratory state, 
such as acting and enjoying; but in so far rather as it 
transcends all attributes connected with the saras&ra and is 
of the nature of Brahman, i. e. is pure intelligence; as is 
evident from the clause, ‘The other looks on without eating/ 
That agrees, moreover, with jruti and smrzti passages, such 
as, * That art thou/ and ‘ Know me also to be the individual 
soul* (Bha. Gita XIII, 2). Only on such an explanation 
of the passage as the preceding one there is room for the 
declaration made in the concluding passage of the section, 

* These two are the sattva and the kshetra^a; to him indeed 
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who knows this no impurity attaches V—But how can, on 
the above interpretation, the non-intelligent sattva (i.e. the 
internal organ) be spoken of as an enjoyer, as is actually done 
in the clause, ‘One of them eats the sweet fruit?'—The whole 
passage, we reply, does not aim at setting forth the fact 
that the sattva is an enjoyer, but rather the fact that the 
intelligent individual soul is not an enjoyer, but is of the nature 
of Brahman. To that end 2 the passage under discussion 
metaphorically ascribes the attribute of being an enjoyer to 
the internal organ, in so far as it is modified by pleasure, 
pain, and the like. For all acting and enjoying is at the 
bottom based on the non-discrimination (by the soul) of 
the respective nature of internal organ and soul; while in 
reality neither the internal organ nor the soul either act or 
enjoy; not the former, because it is non-intelligpnt; not the 
latter, because it is not capable of any modification. And 
the internal organ can be considered as acting and enjoying, 
all the less as it is a mere presentment of Nescience. In agree¬ 
ment with what we have here maintained, Scripture (* For 
where there is as it were duality there one sees the other,' 
&c.; B ru Up. IV, 5,15) declares that the practical assump¬ 
tion of agents, and so on—comparable to the assumption of 
the existence of elephants, and the like, seen in a dream— 
holds goocfin the sphere of Nescience only; while the pas¬ 
sage, ‘ But when the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another ? ’ declares that all that practically postulated exist¬ 
ence vanishes for him who has arrived at discriminative 
knowledge. 

13. The person within (the eye) (is Brahman) on 
account of the agreement (of the attributes of that 
person with the nature of Brahman). 

1 Freedom from impurity can result only from the knowledge 
that the individual soul is in reality Brahman. The commentators 
explain ra^as by avidyS. 

2 Tadartham iti, ^tvasya brahmasiddhyartham iti y&vat, ^aitany- 
a£Mydpann& dh U $ukh&din& parwamata iti, tatra purusho*pi bhak- 
tn'tvam iv&nubhavati 11a tattvata iti vaktum adhy&ropayati. Ananda 
Giri. 
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Scripture says, ‘ He spoke: The person that is seen in the 
eye that is the Self. This is the immortal, the fearless, this 
is Brahman* Even though they drop melted butter or water 
on it (the eye) it runs away on both sides/ &c. (K/i. Up. 

IV, 15, 1). 

The doubt here arises whether this passage refers to the 
reflected Self which resides in the eye, or to the individual 
Self, or to the Self of some deity which presides over the 
sense of sight, or to the Lord. 

With reference to this doubt the pftrvapakshin argues as 
follows: What is meant (by the person in the eye) is the 
reflected Self, i.e. the image of a person (reflected in the eye 
of another): for of that it is well known that it is seen, and 
the clause, * The person that is seen in the eye/ refers to it 
as something well known. Or else we may appropriately 
take the passage as referring to the individual Self. For 
the individual Self (cognitional Self, v\gn& n&tman) which 
perceives the colours by means of the eye is, on that account, 
in proximity to the eye; and, moreover, the word 4 Self 9 
(which occurs in the passage) favours this interpretation. 
Or else the passage is to be understood as referring to the soul 
animating the sun which assists the sense of sight; compare 
the passage (B ru Up. V, 5, 2), * He (the person in the sun) 
rests with his rays in him (the person in the right eye).’ More¬ 
over, qualities such as immortality and the like (which are 
ascribed to the subject of the scriptural passage) may some¬ 
how belong to individual deities. The Lord, on the other 
hand 1 , cannot be meant, because a particular locality is 
spoken of. 

Against this we remark that the highest Lord only 
can be meant here by the person within the eye.—Why ?— 

* On account of the agreement/ For the qualities men¬ 
tioned in the passage accord with the nature of the highest 
Lord. The quality of being the Self, in the first place, 
belongs to the highest Lord in its primary (non-figurative 
or non-derived) sense, as we know from such texts as ‘ That 

1 Who, somebody might say, is to be understood here, because 
immortality and similar qualities belong to him not somehow only, 
but in their true sense. 
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is the Self/ ‘ That art thou.’ Immortality and fearlessness 
again are often ascribed to him in Scripture. The location 
in the eye also is in consonance with the nature of the 
highest Lord. For just as the highest Lord whom Scrip¬ 
ture declares to be free from all evil is not stained by any 
imperfections, so the station of the eye also is declared 
to be free from all stain, as we see from the passage, * Even 
though they drop melted butter or water on it it runs away 
on both sides.’ The statement, moreover, that he possesses 
the qualities of sawyadv&ma, &c. can be reconciled with 
the highest Lord only (Kh. Up. IV, 15, 2, ‘They call him 
Sawyadv&ma, for all blessings (vama) go towards him 
(sawyanti). He is also vdmani, for he leads (nayati) all 
blessings (vama). He is also BhAmani, for he shines (bhati) 
in all worlds’). Therefore, on account of agreement, the 
person within the eye is the highest Lord. 

14. And on account of the statement of place, and 
so on. 

But how does the confined locality of the eye agree 
with Brahman which is omnipresent like the ether?—To 
this question we reply that there would indeed be a want 
of agreement if that one locality only were assigned to 
the Lord. For other localities also, viz. the earth and so 
on, are attributed to him in the passage, ‘ He who dwells 
in the earth,’ &c. (B ru Up. Ill, 7, 3). And among those 
the eye also is mentioned, viz. in the clause, ‘ He who dwells 
in the eye,’ &c. The phrase * and so on,’ which forms part 
of the SCitra, intimates that not only locality is assigned 
to Brahman, although not (really) appropriate to it, but that 
also such things as name and form, although not appro¬ 
priate to Brahman which is devoid of name and form, are 
yet seen to be attributed to it. That, in such passages as 
1 His name is ut, he with the golden beard ’ (Kh. Up. I, 
6, 7, 6), Brahman although devoid of qualities is spoken 
of, for the purposes of devotion, as possessing qualities 
depending on name and form, we have already shown. And 
we have, moreover, shown that to attribute to Brahman 
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a definite locality, in spite of his omnipresence, subserves 
the purposes of contemplation, and is therefore not con¬ 
trary to reason 1 ; no more than to contemplate Vishnu in 
the sacred .rdlagr&m. 

15. And on account of the passage referring to 
that which is distinguished by pleasure (i. e. Brah¬ 
man). 

There is, moreover, really no room for dispute whether 
Brahman be meant in the passage under discussion or not, 
because the fact of Brahman being meant is established 
6 by the reference to that which is distinguished by pleasure/ 
For the same Brahman which is spoken of as characterised 
by pleasure in the beginning of the chapter 2 , viz. in the 
clauses, 4 Breath is Brahman, Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brah¬ 
man/ that same Brahman we must suppose to be referred 
to in the present passage also, it being proper to adhere 
to the subject-matter under discussion; the clause, 4 The 
teacher will tell you the way 3 / merely announcing that 
the way will be proclaimed [by the teacher; not that a 
new subject will be started].—How then, it may be asked, 
is it known that Brahman, as distinguished by pleasure, is 
spoken of in the beginning of the passage?—We reply: 
On hearing the speech of the fires, viz. 4 Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman/ Upako-rala says , 4 1 under¬ 
stand that breath is Brahman, but I do not understand 
that Ka or Kha is Brahman/ Thereupon the fires reply, 
4 What is Ka is Kha, what is Kha is Ka/ Now the word 
Kha denotes in ordinary language the elemental ether. 
If therefore the word Ka which means pleasure were not 
applied to qualify the sense of 4 Kha/ we should conclude 


1 The /Ms say that the contents of this last sentence are hinted 
at by the word 4 and' in the Sfitra. 

2 I. e. at the beginning of the instruction which the sacred fires 
give to Upako-rala, Kh. Up. IV, 10 ff. 

3 Which words conclude the instruction given by the fires, and 
introduce the instruction given by the teacher, of which the passage 

4 the person that is seen in the eye/ &c. forms a part. 
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that the name Brahman is here symbolically 1 given to the 
mere elemental ether as it is (in other places) given to 
mere names and the like. Thus also with regard to the 
word Ka, which, in ordinary language, denotes the imperfect 
pleasure springing from the contact of the sense-organs 
with their objects. If the word Kha were not applied to 
qualify the sense of Ka we should conclude that ordinary 
pleasure is here called Brahman. But as the two words 
Ka and Kha (occur together and therefore) qualify each 
other, they intimate Brahman whose Self is pleasure. 
If 2 * in the passage referred to (viz. ‘Breath is Brahman, 
Ka is Brahman, Kha is Brahman ’) the second Brahman 
(i. e. the word Brahman in the clause * Ka is Brahman 5 ) 
were not added, and if the sentence would run ‘ Ka, Kha 
is Brahman/ the word Ka would be employed as a mere 
qualifying word, and thus pleasure as being a mere quality 
would not be represented as a subject of meditation. To 
prevent this, both words—Ka as well as Kha—are joined 
with the word Brahman (‘ Ka (is) Brahman, Kha (is) Brah¬ 
man'). For the passage wishes to intimate that pleasure 
also, although a quality, should be meditated upon as some¬ 
thing in which qualities inhere. It thus appears that at 
the beginning of the chapter Brahman, as characterised 
by pleasure, is spoken of. After that the G&rhapatya and 
the other sacred fires proclaim in turns their own glory, 
and finally conclude with the words, ‘ This is our knowledge, 
O friend, and the knowledge of the Self; ’ wherein they point 
back to the Brahman spoken of before. The words, * The 
teacher will tell you the way ’ (which form the last clause 
of the concluding passage), merely promise an explanation 
of the way, and thus preclude the idea of another topic being 
started. The teacher thereupon saying, ‘As water does 
not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who 
knows it ’ (which words intervene between the concluding 


1 A^rayantarapratyayasyajrayantare kshepaA pratlka^, yathd 
brahmaj'abda^ paramatmavishayo n&m&dishu kshipyate. Bhd. 

2 The following sentences give the reason why, although there is 

only one Brahman, the word Brahman is repeated. 
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speech of the fires and the information given by the teacher 
about the person within the eye) declares that no evil 
attacks him who knows the person within the eye, and 
thereby shows the latter to be Brahman. It thus appears 
that the teacher’s intention is to speak about that Brahman 
which had formed the topic of the instruction of the fires ; 
to represent it at first as located in the eye and possessing 
the qualities of Sa^yadv^ma and the like, and to point out 
afterwards that he who thus knows passes on to light and 
so on. He therefore begins by saying,‘ That person that 
is seen in the eye that is the Self.’ 

16. And on account of the statement of the way 
of him who has heard the Upanishads. 

The person placed in the eye is the highest lord for 
the following reason also. From stuti as well as smrfti 
we are acquainted with the way of him who has heard 
the Upanishads or the secret knowledge, i. e. who knows 
Brahman. That way, called the path of the gods, is 
described (Pra. Up. I, io), ‘Those who have sought the 
Self by penance, abstinence, faith, and knowledge gain 
by the northern path the sun. This is the home of the 
spirits, the immortal, free from fear, the highest. From 
thence they do not return;’ and also (Bha. Git& VIII, 24), 
‘Fire, light, the bright fortnight, the six months of the 
northern progress of the sun, on that way those who know 
Brahman go, when they have died, to Brahman.’ Now that 
very same way is seen to be stated, in our text, for him 
who knows the person within the eye. For we read (Kh. 
Up. IV, 15, 5), ‘Now whether people perform obsequies 
for him or no he goes to light;’ and later on, ‘From the 
sun (he goes) to the moon, from the moon to lightning. 
There is a person not human, he leads them to Brahman. 
This is the path of the gods, the path that leads to Brah¬ 
man. Those who proceed on that path do not return to 
the life of man.’ From this description of the way which 
is known to be the way of him who knows Brahman wc 
ascertain that the person within the eye is Brahman. 
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17. (The person within the eye is the highest), 
not any other Self; on account of the non-perma¬ 
nency (of the other Selfs) and on account of the im¬ 
possibility (of the qualities of the person in the eye 
being ascribed to the other Selfs). 

To the assertion made in the pfirvapaksha that the 
person in the eye is either the reflected Self or the cog- 
nitional Self (the individual soul) or the Self of some deity 
the following answer is given.—No other Self such as, for 
instance, the reflected Self can be assumed here, on account 
of non-permanency.—The reflected Self, in the first place, 
does not permanently abide in the eye. For when some 
person approaches the eye the reflection of that person 
is seen in the eye, but when the person moves away 
the reflection is seen no longer. The passage ‘That 
person within the eye’ must, moreover, be held, on the 
ground of proximity, to intimate that the person seen in 
a man’s own eye is the object of (that man’s) devout medi¬ 
tation (and not the reflected image of his own person which 
he may see in the eye of another man). [Let, then, another 
man approach the devout man, and let the latter meditate 
on the image reflected in his own eye, but seen by the other 
man only. No, we reply, for] we have no right to make 
the (complicated) assumption that the devout man is, at 
the time of devotion, to bring close to his eye another 
man in order to produce a reflected image in his own 
eye. Scripture, moreover, (viz. Kh. Up. VIII, 9,1, ( It (the 
reflected Self) perishes as soon as the body perishes/) 
declares the non-permanency of the reflected Self.—And, 
further, ‘on account of impossibility* (the person in the 
eye cannot be the reflected Self). For immortality and 
the other qualities ascribed to the person in the eye are 
not to be perceived in the reflected Self.—Of the cogni- 
tional Self, in the second place, which is in general con¬ 
nexion with the whole body and all the senses, it can 
likewise not be said that it has its permanent station in 
the eye only. That, on the other hand, Brahman although 
all-pervading may, for the purpose of contemplation, be 
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spoken of as connected with particular places such as the 
heart and the like, we have seen already. The cognitional 
Self shares (with the reflected Self) the impossibility of 
having the qualities of immortality and so on attributed to 
it. Although the cognitional Self is in reality not different 
from the highest Self, still there are fictitiously ascribed 
to it (adhy&ropita) the effects of nescience, desire and 
works, viz. mortality and fear; so that neither immortality 
nor fearlessness belongs to it. The qualities of being the 
sa^yadvdma, &c. also cannot properly be ascribed to the 
cognitional Self, which is not distinguished by lordly power 
(aLvarya).—In the third place, although the Self of a deity 
(viz. the sun) has its station in the eye—according to the 
scriptural passage, * He rests with his rays in him ’—still 
Selfhood cannot be ascribed to the sun, on account of 
his externality (par&grupatva). Immortality, &c. also cannot 
be predicated of him, as Scripture speaks of his origin and 
his dissolution. For the (so-called) deathlessness of the 
gods only means their (comparatively) long existence. And 
their lordly power also is based on the highest Lord and 
does not naturally belong to them; as the mantra declares, 
‘ From terror of it (Brahman) the wind blows, from terror 
the sun rises; from terror of it Agni and Indra, yea, Death 
runs as the fifth/—Hence the person in the eye must be 
viewed as the highest Lord only. In the case of this 
explanation being adopted the mention (of the person in 
the eye) as something well known and established, which 
is contained in the words c is seen' (in the phrase ‘the 
person that is seen in the eye ’), has to be taken as referring 
to (the mental perception founded on) the .r&stra which 
belongs to those who know; and the glorification (of devout 
meditation) has to be understood as its purpose. 

18. The internal ruler over the devas and so on 
(is Brahman), because the attributes of that (Brah¬ 
man) are designated. 

In B ri. Up. Ill, 7, 1 ff. we read, ‘ He who within rules 
this world and the other world and all beings,’ and later 
on, * He who dwells in the earth and within the earth, whom 
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the earth does not know, whose body the earth is, who 
rules the earth within, he is thy Self, the ruler within, the 
immortal/ &c. ^ The entire chapter (to sum up its contents) 
speaks of a being, called the antary&min (the internal ruler), 
who, dwelling within, rules with reference to the gods, 
the world, the Veda, the sacrifice, the beings, the Self.— 
Here now, owing to the unusualness of the term (antar- 
y&min), there arises a doubt whether it denotes the Self 
of some deity which presides over the gods and so on, 
or some Yogin who has acquired extraordinary powers, 
such as, for instance, the capability of making his body 
subtle, or the highest Self, or some other being. What 
alternative then does recommend itself? 

As the term is an unknown one, the pfirvapakshin says, 
we must assume that the being denoted by it is also an 
unknown one, different from all those mentioned above.— 
Or else it may be said that, on the one hand, we have no 
right to assume something of an altogether indefinite 
character, and that, on the other hand, the term antaryd- 
min—which is derived from antaryamana (ruling within)— 
cannot be called altogether unknown, that therefore antar- 
yctmin may be assumed to denote some god presiding over 
the earth, and so on. Similarly, we read (Bn. Up. Ill, 9, 
16), 4 He whose dwelling is the earth, whose sight is fire, 
whose mind is light/ &c. A god of that kind is capable of 
ruling the earth, and so on, dwelling within them, because 
he is endowed with the organs of action; rulership is there¬ 
fore rightly ascribed to him.—Or else the rulership spoken 
of may belong to some Yogin whom his extraordinary powers 
enable to enter within all things.—The highest Self, on the 
other hand, cannot be meant, as it does not possess the organs 
of action (which are required for ruling). 

To this we make the following reply.—The internal ruler, 
of whom Scripture speaks with reference to the gods, must 
be the highest Self, cannot be anything else.—Why so?— 
Because its qualities are designated in the passage under 
discussion. The universal rulership implied in the statement 
that, dwelling within, it rules the entire aggregate of created 
beings, inclusive of the gods, and so on, is an appropriate 
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attribute of the highest Self, since omnipotence depends 
on (the omnipotent ruler) being the cause of all cieated 
things—The qualities of Selfhood and immortality also, 
which are mentioned in the passage, ‘ He is thy Self, the 
ruler within, the immortal,’ belong in their primary sense to 
the highest Self.— Further, the passage, ‘He whom the earth 
does not know,’ which declares that the internal ruler is not 
known by the earth-deity, shows him to be different from 
that deity; for the deity of the earth knows itself to be the 
earth.—The attributes ‘unseen,’ ‘unheard,’ also point to 
the highest Self, which is devoid of shape and other sensible 
qualities.—The objection that the highest Self is destitute 
of the organs of action, and hence cannot be a ruler, is 
without force, because organs of action may be ascribed to 
him owing to the organs of action of those whom he rules.— 
If it should be objected that [if we once admit an internal 
ruler in addition to the individual soul] we are driven to 
assume again another and another ruler ad infinitum; we 
reply that this is not the case, as actually there is no other 
ruler (but the highest Self 1 ). The objection would be valid 
only in the case of a difference of rulers actually existing. 
—For all these reasons, the internal ruler is no other but the 
highest Self. 

19. And (the internal ruler is) not that which the 
SmWti assumes, (viz. the pradh&na,) on account of 
the statement of qualities not belonging to it. 

Good so far, a Sankhya opponentTesumes. The attributes, 
however, of not being seen, &c., belong also to the pradhana 
assumed by the Sinkhya-smrfti, which is acknowledged to 
be devoid of form and other sensible qualities. For their 


1 According to Scripture, Nirankuraw sarvaniyantritvaw muta*» 
na kz tidrire sarvaniyantari bhedo na Mnumanaw wutibhSditam 
uttish/Aati. Ananda Giri. Or else, as Go. An. remarks, we may ex¬ 
plain : as the highest Self is not really different from the individual 
soul. So also BhSmatl: Na MnavastM, na hi niyantrantaraw tena 
niyamyate ki/n tu yo ^tvo niyanta lokasiddha/z sa paramatmevo- 
padhyava^/zedakalpitabheda/z. 
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Smrzti says, 4 Undiscoverable, unknowable, as if wholly in 
sleep' (Manu I, 5). To this pradhana also the attribute of 
rulership belongs, as it is the cause of all effects. Therefore 
the internal ruler may be understood to denote the pradh&na. 
The pradhana has, indeed, been set aside already by the 
Sutra I, 1, 5, but we bring it forward again, because we find 
that attributes belonging to it, such as not being seen and 
the like, are mentioned in Scripture. 

To this argumentation the Sutrak&ra replies that the word 
‘internal ruler* cannot denote the pradhana, because qualities 
not belonging to the latter are stated. For, although the 
pradb&na may be spoken of as not being seen, &c., it cannot 
be spoken of as seeing, since the Sankhyas admit it to be 
non-intelligent. But the scriptural passage which forms the 
complement to the passage about the internal ruler (B ri. Up. 
Ill, 7, 23) says expressly, ‘Unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, unperceived but perceiving, unknown but knowing/ 
—And Selfhood also cannot belong to the pradh&na. 

Well, then, if the term ‘internal ruler* cannot be admitted 
to denote the pradh&na, because the latter is neither a Self 
nor seeing; let us suppose it to denote the embodied (indi¬ 
vidual) soul, which is intelligent, and therefore hears, sees, 
perceives, knows; which is internal (pratya/2£), and there¬ 
fore of the nature of Self; and which is immortal, because 
it is able to enjoy the fruits of its good and evil actions. 
It is, moreover, a settled matter that the attributes of not 
being seen, &c., belong to the embodied soul, because the 
agent of an action, such as seeing, cannot at the same time 
be the object of the action. This is declared in scriptural 
passages also, as, for instance (Brz. Up. Ill, 4, 2), ‘Thou 
couldst not see the seer of sight.' The individual soul is, 
moreover, capable of inwardly ruling the complex of the 
organs of action, as it is the enjoyer. Therefore the internal 
ruler is the embodied soul.—To this reasoning the following 
Siltra replies. 


20. And the embodied soul (also cannot be under¬ 
stood by the internal ruler), for both also (i. e. both 
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recensions of the Brzhad Ara^yaka) speak of it as 
different (from the internal ruler). 

The word ‘ not ’ (in the Sfitra) has to be supplied from 
the preceding Sfitra. Although the attributes of seeing, &c., 
belong to the individual soul, still as the soul is limited by 
its adjuncts, as the ether is by a jar, it is not capable of 
dwelling completely within the earth and the other beings 
mentioned, and to rule them. Moreover, the followers of 
both jikhas, i.e. the Kdwvas as well as the M&dhyandinas, 
speak in their texts of the individual soul as different from 
the internal ruler, viz. as constituting, like the earth, and so 
on, his abode and the object of his rule. The Kfi/zvas read 
(Bn. Up. Ill, 7, 22), ‘ He who dwells in knowledge ; 9 the 
M&dhyandinas, ‘ He who dwells in the Self/ If the latter 
reading is adopted, the word 4 Self ’ denotes the individual 
soul; if the former, the individual soul is denoted by the 
word ‘knowledge;* for the individual soul consists of 
knowledge. It is therefore a settled matter that some 
being different from the individual soul, viz. the lord, is 
denoted by the term ‘ internal ruler/—But how, it may be 
asked, is it possible that there should be within one body 
two seers, viz. the lord who rules internally and the individual 
soul different from him ?—Why—we ask in return—should 
that be impossible?—Because, the opponent replies, it is 
contrary to scriptural passages, such as, ‘There is no other 
seer but he/ &c., which deny that there is any seeing, hearing, 
perceiving, knowing Self, but the internal ruler under dis¬ 
cussion.—May, we rejoin, that passage not have the purpose 
of denying the existence of another ruler?—No, the opponent 
replies, for there is no occasion for another ruler (and 
therefore no occasion for denying his existence), and the 
text does not contain any specification, (but merely denies 
the existence of any other seer in general.) 

We therefore advance the following final refutation of the 
opponent’s objection.—The declaration of the difference of 
the embodied Self and the internal ruler has its reason in 
the limiting adjunct, consisting of the organs of action, pre¬ 
sented by Nescience, and is not absolutely true. For the 
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Self within is one only; two internal Selfs are not possible. 
But owing to its limiting adjunct the one Self is practically 
treated as if it were two; just as we make a distinction 
between the ether of the jar and the universal ether. Hence 
there is room for those scriptural passages which set forth 
the distinction of knower and object of knowledge, for per¬ 
ception and the other means of proof, for the intuitive 
knowledge of the apparent world, and for that part of 
Scripture which contains injunctions and prohibitions. In 
accordance with this, the scriptural passage, 4 Where there 
is duality, as it were, there one sees another/ declares that 
the whole practical world exists only in the sphere of 
Nescience; while the subsequent passage, ‘But when the 
Self only is all this, how should he see another ? ’ declares 
that the practical world vanishes in the sphere of true 
knowledge. 

21. That which possesses the attributes of invisi¬ 
bility and so on (is Brahman), on account of the 
declaration of attributes. 

Scripture says, 4 The higher knowledge is this by which 
the Indestructible is apprehended. That which cannot 
be seen nor seized, which is without origin and qualities, 
without eyes and ears, without hands and feet, the eternal, 
all-pervading, omnipresent, infinitesimal, that which is im¬ 
perishable, that it is which the wise regard as the source 
of all beings' (Mu. Up. I, 1, 5; 6).—Here the doubt arises 
whether the source of all beings which is spoken of as 
characterised by invisibility, &c. be the pradhAna, or the 
embodied soul, or the highest Lord. 

We must, the pfirvapakshin says, understand by the 
source of all beings the non-intelligent pradhAna because 
(in the passage immediately subsequent to the one quoted) 
only non-intelligent beings are mentioned as parallel in¬ 
stances. ‘As the spider sends forth and draws in its 
thread, as plants grow on the earth, as from the living 
man hairs spring forth on the head and the body, thus 
everything arises here from the Indestructible/—But, it 
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may be objected, men and spiders which are here quoted 
as parallel instances are of intelligent nature.—No, the 
pfirvapakshin replies; for the intelligent being as such is 
not the source of the threads and the hair, but everybody 
knows that the non-intelligent body of the spider ruled 
by intelligence is the source of the threads; and so in the 
case of man also.—While, moreover, in the case of the 
preceding Sfitra, the pradh&na hypothesis could not be 
accepted, because, although some qualities mentioned, such 
as invisibility and so on, agreed with it, others such as being 
the seer and the like did not; we have here to do only 
with attributes such as invisibility which agree with the 
pradh&na, no attribute of a contrary nature being men¬ 
tioned.—But the qualities mentioned in the complementary 
passage (Mu. Up. I, I, 9), ‘ He who knows all and perceives 
all,’ do not agree with the non-intelligent pradhAna; how, 
then, can the source of all beings be interpreted to mean the 
pradhina ?—To this the ptirvapakshin replies: The passage, 
‘ The higher knowledge is that by which the Indestructible 
is apprehended, that which cannot be seen,’ &c., points, by 
means of the term ‘ the Indestructible,’ to the source of all 
beings characterised by invisibility and similar attributes. 
This same ‘ Indestructible ’ is again mentioned later on in 
the passage, ‘It is higher than the high Imperishable.’ 
Now that which in this latter passage is spoken of as 
higher than the Imperishable may possess the qualities 
of knowing and perceiving everything, while the pradhina 
denoted by the term ‘the Imperishable’ is the source of 
all beings.—If, however, the word ‘ source ’ (yoni) be taken 
in the sense of operative cause, we may by ‘the source 
of the beings ’ understand the embodied Self also, which, 
by means of merit and demerit, is the cause of the origin 
of the complex of things. 

To this we make the following reply.—That which here 
is spoken of as the source of all beings, distinguished by 
such qualities as invisibility and so on, can be the highest 
Lord only, nothing else.—Whereupon is this conclusion 
founded ?—On the statement of attributes. For the clause, 

‘ He who is all-knowing, all-perceiving,’ clearly states an 
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attribute belonging to the highest Lord only, since the 
attributes of knowing all and perceiving all cannot be 
predicated either of the non-intelligent pradh&na or the 
embodied soul whose power of sight is narrowed by its 
limiting conditions. To the objection that the qualities 
of knowing and perceiving all are, in the passage under 
discussion, attributed to that which is higher than the 
source of all beings—which latter is denoted by the term 
* the Imperishable’—not to the source itself, we reply that 
this explanation is inadmissible because the source of all 
beings, which—in the clause, 4 From the Indestructible every¬ 
thing here arises ’—is designated as the material cause of 
all created beings, is later on spoken of as all-knowing, 
and again as the cause of all created beings, viz. in the 
passage (I, 1, 9), 4 From him who knows all and perceives 
all, whose brooding consists of knowledge, from him is 
bom that Brahman, name, form, and food.’ As therefore 
the Indestructible which forms the general topic of dis¬ 
cussion is, owing to the identity of designation, recognised 
(as being referred to in the later passage also), we understand 
that it is the same Indestructible to which the attributes 
of knowing and perceiving all are ascribed.—We further 
maintain that also the passage, 4 Higher than the high 
Imperishable/ does not refer to any being different from 
the imperishable source of all beings which is the general 
topic of discussion. We conclude this from the circum¬ 
stance that the passage, 4 He truly told that knowledge 
of Brahman through which he knows the imperishable 
true person/ (I, 13; which passage leads on to the 

passage about that which is higher than the Imperishable.) 
merely declares that the imperishable source of all beings, 
distinguished by invisibility and the like—which formed 
the subject of the preceding chapter—will be discussed. 
The reason why that imperishable source is called higher 
than the high Imperishable, we shall explain under the next 
Sutra.—Moreover, two kinds of knowledge are enjoined 
there (in the Upanishad), a lower and a higher one. Of 
the lower one it is said that it comprises the i?zg-veda and 
so on, and then the text continues, 4 The higher knowledge 
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is that by which the Indestructible is apprehended.’ Here 
the Indestructible is declared to be the subject of the 
higher knowledge. If we now were to assume that the 
Indestructible distinguished by invisibility and like qualities 
is something different from the highest Lord, the know¬ 
ledge referring to it would not be the higher one. For 
the distinction of lower and higher knowledge is made on 
account of the diversity of their results, the former leading 
to mere worldly exaltation, the latter to absolute bliss; and 
nobody would assume absolute bliss to result from the know¬ 
ledge of the pradh 4 na.—Moreover, as on the view we are 
controverting the highest Self would be assumed to be 
something higher than the imperishable source of all 
beings, three kinds of knowledge would have to be ac¬ 
knowledged, while the text expressly speaks of two kinds 
only.—Further, the reference to the knowledge of every¬ 
thing being implied in the knowledge of one thing—which 
is contained in the passage (I, i, 3), ‘Sir, what is that 
through which if it is known everything else becomes 
known?’—is possible only if the allusion is to Brahman 
the Self of all, and not either to the pradh&na which com¬ 
prises only what is non-intelligent or to the enjoyer viewed 
apart from the objects of enjoyment.—The text, moreover, 
by introducing the knowledge of Brahman as the chief 
subject—which it does in the passage (I, 1,1), f He told the 
knowledge of Brahman, the foundation of all knowledge, 
to his eldest son Atharvan 9 —and by afterwards declaring 
that out of the two kinds of knowledge, viz. the lower 
one and the higher one, the higher one leads to the com¬ 
prehension of the Imperishable, shows that the knowledge 
of the Imperishable is the knowledge of Brahman. On the 
other hand, the term ‘knowledge of Brahman’ would 
become meaningless if that Imperishable which is to be 
comprehended by means of it were not Brahman. The 
lower knowledge of works which comprises the i?zg-veda, 
and so on, is mentioned preliminarily to the knowledge of 
Brahman for the mere puipose of glorifying the latter; 
as appears from the passages in which it (the lower know¬ 
ledge) is spoken of slightingly, such as (I, 2, 7), ‘ But frail 
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indeed are those boats, the sacrifices, the eighteen in 
which this lower ceremonial has been told. Fools who 
praise this as the highest good are subject again and again 
to old age and death.’ After these slighting remarks the 
text declares that he who turns away from the lower 
knowledge is prepared for the highest one (I, 2, 12), 
4 Let a Br 4 hma;ja after he has examined all these worlds 
which are gained by works acquire freedom from all desires. 
Nothing that is eternal (not made) can be gained by what 
is not eternal (made). Let him in order to understand this 
take fuel in his hand and approach a guru who is learned 
and dwells entirely in Brahman.’—The remark that, because 
the earth and other non-intelligent things are adduced as 
parallel instances, that also which is compared to them, 
viz. the source of all beings must be non-intelligent, is 
without foundation, since it is not necessary that two 
things of which one is compared to the other should be 
of absolutely the same nature. The things, moreover, to 
which the source of all beings is compared, viz. the earth 
and the like, are material, while nobody would assume the 
source of all beings to be material.—For all these reasons 
the source of all beings, which possesses the attributes 
of invisibility and so on, is the highest Lord. 

22. The two others (i. e. the individual soul and 
the pradhina) are not (the source of all beings) be¬ 
cause there are stated distinctive attributes and 
difference. 

The source of all beings is the highest Lord, not either 
of the two others, viz. the pradhAna and the individual soul, 
on account of the following reason also. In the first place, 
the text distinguishes the source of all beings from the 
embodied soul, as something of a different nature; compare 
the passage (II, 1, 2), ‘That heavenly person is without 
body, he is both without and within, not produced, with¬ 
out breath and without mind, pure.’ The distinctive attri¬ 
butes mentioned here, such as being of a heavenly nature, 
and so on, can in no way belong to the individual soul. 
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which erroneously considers itself to be limited by name 
and form as presented by Nescience, and erroneously imputes 
their attributes to itself. Therefore the passage manifestly 
refers to the Person which is the subject of all the Upanishads. 
—In the second place, the source of a -11 beings which forms 
the general topic is represented in the text as something 
different from the pradhAna, viz. in the passage, ‘ Higher 
than the high Imperishable/ Here the term * Imperishable ’ 
means that undeveloped entity which represents the seminal 
potentiality of names and forms, contains the fine parts 
of the material elements, abides in the Lord, forms his 
limiting adjunct, and being itself no effect is high in com¬ 
parison to all effects; the whole phrase, € Higher than the 
high Imperishable/ which expresses a difference then 
clearly shows that the highest Self is meant here.—We do 
not on that account assume an independent entity called 
pradhAna and say that the source of all beings is stated 
separately therefrom; but if a pradhAna is to be assumed 
at all (in agreement with the common opinion) and if being 
assumed it is assumed of such a nature as not to be opposed 
to the statements of Scripture, viz. as the subtle cause of all 
beings denoted by the terms ‘the Undeveloped' and so on, 
we have no objection to such an assumption, and declare 
that, on account of the separate statement therefrom, i.e, 
from that pradhAna, * the source of all beings ’ must mean 
the highest Lord.—A further argument in favour of the 
same conclusion is supplied by the next Stitra. 

23. And on account of its form being mentioned. 

Subsequently to the passage, ‘Higher than the high 
Imperishable/ we meet (in the passage, ‘ From him is born 
breath/ &c.) with a description of the creation of all things, 
from breath down to earth, and then with a statement of 
the form of this same source of beings as consisting of 
all created beings, f Fire is his head, his eyes the sun and 
the moon, the quarters his ears, his speech the Vedas dis¬ 
closed, the wind his breath, his heart the universe; from 
his feet came the earth; he is indeed the inner Self of 
all things/ This statement of form can refer only to the 
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highest Lord, and not either to the embodied soul, which, 
on account of its small power, cannot be the cause of all 
effects, or to the pradhana, which cannot be the inner Self 
of all beings. We therefore conclude that the source of all 
beings is the highest Lord, not either of the other two.— 
But wherefrom do you conclude that the quoted declara¬ 
tion of form refers to the source of all beings?—From the 
general topic, we reply. The word ‘he’ (in the clause, ‘He 
is indeed the inner Self of all things ’) connects the passage 
with the general topic. As the source of all beings consti¬ 
tutes the general topic, the whole passage, from ‘From him 
is born breath,’ up to, ‘ He is the inner Self of all beings,’ 
refers to that same source. Similarly, when in ordinary 
conversation a certain teacher forms the general topic of the 
talk, the phrase, ‘ Study under him ; he knows the Veda and 
the Ved&ngas thoroughly,’ as a matter of course, refers to 
that same teacher.—But how can a bodily form be ascribed 
to the source of all beings which is characterised by invisi¬ 
bility and similar attributes?—The statement as to its nature, 
we reply, is made for the purpose of showing that the source 
of all beings is the Self of all beings, not of showing that it is 
of a bodily nature. The case is analogous to such passages 
as, ‘ I am food, I am food, I am the eater of food ’ (Taitt. 
Up. Ill, 10, 6).—Others, however, are of opinion 1 that the 
statement quoted does not refer to the source of all beings, 
because that to which it refers is spoken of as something 
produced. For, on the one hand, the immediately pre¬ 
ceding passage (‘ From him is born health, mind, and all 
organs of sense, ether, air, light, water, and the earth, the 
support of all ’) speaks of the aggregate of beings from air 
down to earth as something produced, and, on the other 

1 Vn* ttikr/dvydkhy&m dfishayati, Go. An.; ekadednaw dfishayati, 
Ananda Giri; tad etat paramaten£kshepasam&dh£n£bhy£iw vy£- 
khydya svamatena vy&fcash/e, puna^ iabdo*pi pfirvasmdd vueshaw 
dyotayann asyesh/at£zrc siUayati, Bhamati.—The statement of the 
two former commentators must be understood to mean—in agree¬ 
ment with the Bh&matf—that *Sankara is now going to refute the 
preceding explanation by the statement of his own view. Thus 
Go. An. later on explains ‘ asmin pakshe' by ‘ svapakshe.’ 
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hand, a passage met with later on ( c From him comes Agni, 
the sun being his fuel,* up to ‘All herbs and juices') ex¬ 
presses itself to the same purpose. How then should all at 
once, in the midst of these two passages (which refer to the 
creation), a statement be made about the nature of the source 
of all beings?—The attribute of being the Self of all beings 
(which above was said to be mentioned in the passage about 
the creation, ‘Fire is his head/ &c., is not mentioned there but) 
is stated only later on in a passage subsequent to that which 
refers to the creation, viz. ‘ The Person is all this, sacrifice/ 
&c. (II, i, xo).—Now, we see that .rruti as well as smriti 
speaks of the birth of Pra^pati, whose body is this three¬ 
fold world; compare iWg-veda Sa^h. X, 121, 1, ‘Hira^ya- 
garbha arose in the beginning; he was the one born Lord 
of things existing. He established the earth and this sky; 
to what God shall we offer our oblation ? 9 where the expres¬ 
sion ‘arose' means ‘he was born.' And in smriti we read, 
‘ He is the first embodied one, he is called the Person; as 
the primal creator of the beings Brahman was evolved in 
the beginning.' This Person which is (not the original 
Brahman but) an effect (like other created beings) may be 
called the internal Self of all beings (as it is called in II, 1,4), 
because in the form of the Self of breath it abides in the 
Selfs of all beings.—On this latter explanation (according to 
which the passage, ‘ Fire is his head/ &c., does not describe 
the nature of the highest Lord, and can therefore not be 
referred to in the Sfitra) the declaration as to the Lord 
being the * nature' of all which is contained in the passage, 
‘ The Person is all this, sacrifice/ &c., must be taken as the 
reason for establishing the highest Lord, (i. e. as the passage 
which, according to the Sfttra, proves that the source of all 
beings is the highest Lord*.) 

1 The question is to what passage the ‘ rfipopany&s&t ’ of the 
Sfttra refers.—According to the opinion set forth first it refers to 
Mu. Up. II, 1, 4 ff.—But, according to the second view, II, i, 4 to 
II, 1, 9, cannot refer to the source of all beings, i. e. the highest 
Self, because that entire passage describes the creation, the inner 
Self of which is not the highest Self but Pra^&pati, i. e. the Hirawya- 
garbha or Stltratman of the later Vedanta, who is himself an 
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24. Vaisv&nara (is the highest Lord) on account of 
the distinction qualifying the common terms (VaisvA- 
nara and Self). 

(In Kh . Up. V, 11 ff.) a discussion begins with the words, 

‘ What is our Self, what is Brahman ? ’ and is carried on in 
the passage, ‘You know at present that Vafcvdnara Self, 
tell us that; ’ after that it is declared with reference to 
Heaven, sun, air, ether, water, and earth, that they are con¬ 
nected with the qualities of having good light, &c., and, in 
order to disparage devout meditation on them singly, that 
they stand to the VaLyv&nara in the relation of being his hfcad, 
&c., merely; and then finally (V, 18) it is said, ‘ But he who 
meditates on the Vauvinara Self as measured by a span, as 
abhivim&na \ he eats food in all worlds, in all beings, in all 
Selfs. Of that VauvAnara Self the head is Sutqgas (having 
good light), the eyeVkvarfipa (multiform), the breath Pr/thag- 
vartman (moving in various courses), the trunk Bahula (full), 
the bladder Rayi (wealth), the feet the earth, the chest the 
altar, the hairs the grass on the altar, the heart the Gdrhapatya 
fire, the mind the Anvdh&rya fire, the mouth the Ahavaniya 
fire.’—Here the doubt arises whether by the term ‘ Vauva- 
nara ’ we have to understand the gastric fire, or the elemental 
fire, or the divinity presiding over the latter, or the embodied 
soul, or the highest Lord.—But what, it may be asked, gives 
rise to this doubt ?—The circumstance, we reply, of e Vai^vi- 
nara 9 being employed as a common term for the gastric fire, 
the elemental fire, and the divinity of the latter, while ‘ Self ’ 
is a term applying to the embodied soul as well as to the 
highest Lord. Hence the doubt arises which meaning of 
the term is to be accepted and which to be set aside. 

Which, then, is the alternative to be embraced?—Vai- 
.yv&nara, the purvapakshin maintains, is the gastric fire, 
because we meet, in some passages, with the term used in 

4 effect/ and who is called the inner Self, because he is the breath 
of life (prfha) in everything.—Hence the Sfitra must be connected 
with another passage, and that passage is found in II, i, io, where 
it is said that the Person (i. e. the highest Self) is all this, &c. 

1 About which term see later on. 
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that special sense; so, for instance (B ri. Up. V, 9), * Agni 
VaLv^nara is the fire within man by which the food that is 
eaten is cooked.'—Orelse the term may denote fire in general, 
as we see it used in that sense also; so, for instance (A 7 g- 
veda Sawh. X, 88, 1 %), ‘ For the whole world the gods have 
made the Agni VaLvanara a sign of the days.' Or, in the 
third place, the word may denote that divinity whose body 
is fire. For passages in which the term has that sense are 
likewise met with ; compare, for instance, Azg-veda Sa;;/h. I, 
98, 1, c May we be in the favour of VaLv&nara; for he is the 
king of the beings, giving pleasure, of ready grace; ' this 
and similar passages properly applying to a divinity 
endowed with power and similar qualities. Perhaps it 
will be urged against the preceding explanations, that, 
as the word VaLv&nara is used in co-ordination with the 
term c Self/ and as the term * Self' alone is used in the intro¬ 
ductory passage (‘What is our Self what is Brahman?'), 
VaLrv&nara has to be understood in a modified sense, so as 
to be in harmony with the term Self. Well, then, the 
purvapakshin rejoins, let us suppose that Vai-yv&nara is 
the embodied Self which, as being an enjoyer, is in close 
vicinity to the VaLsv&nara fire, 1 (i.e. the fire within the 
body,) and with which the qualification expressed by 
the term, ‘Measured by a span/ well agrees, since it is 
restricted by its limiting condition (viz. the body and so 
on).—In any case it is evident that the term VaLsv£nara 
does not denote the highest Lord. 

To this we make the following reply.—The word Vai isv§l- 
nara denotes the highest Self, on account of the distinction 
qualifying the two general terms.—Although the term ‘ Self/ 
as well as the term ‘ VaLv&nara/ has various meanings— 
the latter term denoting three beings while the former 
denotes two—yet we observe a distinction from which we 
conclude that both terms can here denote the highest Lord 
only ; viz. in the passage, ‘ Of that VaLvanara Self the head 
is Sute^as/ &c. For it is clear that that passage refers to 
the highest Lord in so far as he is distinguished by having 
heaven, and so on, for his head and limbs, and in so far as 

1 S&rire lakshawayd vaiMnara^abdopapaltim &ha tasyeli. An. Gi. 
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he has entered into a different state (viz. into the state of 
being the Self of the threefold world); represents him, in 
fact, for the purpose of meditation, as the internal Self of 
everything. As such the absolute Self may be represented, 
because it is the cause of everything; for as the cause 
virtually contains all the states belonging to its effects, the 
heavenly world, and so on, may be spoken of as the members 
of the highest Self.—Moreover, the result which Scripture 
declares to abide in all worlds—viz. in the passage, fi He eats 
food in all worlds, in all beings, in all Selfs’—is possible only 
if we take the term VaiiY&nara to denote the highest Self.— 
The same remark applies to the declaration that all the sins 
are burned of him who has that knowledge, ‘ Thus all his 
sins are burned/ &c. (Kh. Up. V, 24, 3).—Moreover, we 
meet at the beginning of the chapter with the words ‘ Self’ 
and * Brahman; * viz. in the passage, * What is our Self, 
what is Brahman ? ’ Now these are marks of Brahman, and 
indicate the highest Lord only. Hence he only can be 
meant by the term Vauv&nara. 

25. (And) because that which is stated by Smrzti 
(i. e. the shape of the highest Lord as described by 
SnWti) is an inference (i. e. an indicatory mark from 
which we infer the meaning of .Sruti). 

The highest Lord only is Vairv&nara, for that reason also 
that Smriti ascribes to the highest Lord only a shape con¬ 
sisting of the threefold world, the fire constituting his mouth, 
the heavenly world his head, &c. So, for instance, in the 
following passage, c He whose mouth is fire, whose head 
the heavenly world, whose navel the ether, whose feet the 
earth, whose eye the sun, whose ears the regions, reverence 
to him the Self of the world/ The shape described here in 
Smriti allows us to infer a .Sruti passage on which the Smr/ti 
rests, and thus constitutes an inference, i. e. a sign indicatory 
of the word 4 Vauv£nara ’ denoting the highest Lord. For, 
although the quoted Smriti passage contains a glorification 1 , 

1 And as such might be said not to require a basis for its 
statements. 

[ 34 ] 
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still even a glorification in the form in which it there appears 
is not possible, unless it has a Vedic passage to rest on.— 
Other Smrfti passages also may be quoted in connexion 
with this Sfitra, so, for instance, the following one, ‘ He 
whose head the wise declare to be the heavenly world, whose 
navel the ether, whose eyes sun and moon, whose ears the 
regions, and whose feet the earth, he is the inscrutable 
leader of all beings/ 

26. If it be maintained that (Vaisvdnara is) not (the 
highest Lord) on account of the term (viz. Vai^vi- 
nara, having a settled different meaning), & c., and 
on account of his abiding within (which is a charac¬ 
teristic of the gastric fire); (we say) no, on account 
of the perception (of the highest Lord), being taught 
thus (viz. in the gastric fire), and on account of the 
impossibility (of the heavenly world, &c. being the 
head, &c. of the gastric fire), and because they (the 
V&fasaneyins) read of him (viz. the Vairvinara) as 
man (which term cannot apply to the gastric fire). 

Here the following objection is raised.—Vairvanara can¬ 
not be the highest Lord, on account of the term, &c., and 
on account of the abiding within. The term, viz. the term 
Vauvanara, cannot be applied to the highest Lord, because 
the settled use of language assigns to it a different sense. 
Thus, also, with regard to the term Agni (fire) in the pas¬ 
sage (.Sat. Bri. X, 6, x, xi), ‘ He is the Agni VaLrvanara.’ 
The word ‘&c.’ (in the Sutra) hints at the fiction concerning 
the three sacred fires, the garhapatya being represented as 
the heart, and so on, of the Vairvanara Self (Kh. Up. V, 
18, a 1 ).—Moreover, the passage, ‘Therefore the first food 
which a man may take is in the place of homa ’ (Kh. Up. V, 
19,1), contains a glorification of (Vairvanara) being the abode 
of the oblation to Prdwa 2 . For these reasons wehave to under- 

1 Na /4a garhapatyadihrz'dayaditS brahma/za/4 sambhavinf. BM- 
mati. 

2 Na 4a pra7zahutyadhikara«ala * nyatra ^a/^aragner yugyate. 
Bhamati. 
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stand by VaLyvanara the gastric fire.—Moreover, Scripture 
speaks of the VaLyv&nara as abiding within.‘ He knows him 
abiding within man ; ’ which again applies to the gastric fire 
only.—With reference to the averment that on account of the 
specifications contained in the passage,‘ His head is Sute£*as/ 
&c., VaLyv&nara is to be explained as the highest Self, we 
(the pfirvapakshin) ask: How do you reach the decision 
that those specifications, although agreeing with both inter¬ 
pretations, must be assumed to refer to the highest Lord 
only, and not to the gastric fire ?—Or else we may assume 
that the passage speaks of the elemental fire which abides 
within and without; for that that fire is also connected with 
the heavenly world, and so on, we understand from the mantra, 
c He who with his light has extended himself over earth 
and heaven, the two halves of the world, and the atmo¬ 
sphere* (i?zg-veda Samh. X, 88,3).—Or else the attribute of 
having the heavenly world, and so on, for its members may, 
on account of its power, be attributed to that divinity which 
has the elemental fire for its body.—Therefore Vauv&nara 
is not the highest Lord. 

To all this we reply as follows.—Your assertions are 
unfounded, * because there is taught the perception in this 
manner/ The reasons (adduced in the former part of the 
Sutra), viz. the term, and so on, are not sufficient to make 
us abandon the interpretation according to which Vaiyv&nara 
is the highest Lord.—Why?—On account of perception being 
taught in this manner, i. e. without the gastric fire being set 
aside. For the passages quoted teach the perception of the 
highest Lord i n the gastric fire, analogously to such pas¬ 
sages as * Let a man meditate on the mind as Brahman * 
(Kh. Up. Ill, 18, 1).—Or else they teach that the object of 
perception is the highest Lord, in so far as he has the 
gastric fire called VaLyv&nara for his limiting condition; ana¬ 
logously to such passages as ‘ He who consists of mind, 
whose body is breath, whose form is light* {Kh. Up. Ill, 
14, % 1 ). If it were the aim of the passages about the VaLr- 

1 According to the former explanation the gastric fire is to be 
looked on as the outward manifestation (pratika) of the highest 
Lord; according to the latter as his limiting condition. 
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vinara to make statements not concerning the highest Lord, 
but merely concerning the gastric fire, there would be no 
possibility of specifications such as contained in the passage 
‘ His head is Sute^as/ &c. That also on the assumption of 
VaLrvtnara being either the divinity of fire or the elemental 
fire no room is to be found for the said specifications, we 
shall show under the following Sfttra.—Moreover, if the 
mere gastric fire were meant, there would be room only 
for a declaration that it abides within man, not that it is 
man. But, as a matter of fact, the V^asaneyins speak of 
him—in their sacred text—as man, * This Agni VaLrv&nara 
is man; he who knows this Agni VaLvfinara as man-like, as 
abiding within man/ &c. (*Sat Brd. X, 6 , 1,11). The highest 
Lord, on the other hand, who is the Self of everything, may 
be spoken of as well as man, as abiding within man.—Those 
who, in the latter part of the Sfitra, read 4 man-like * (puru- 
shavidham) instead of 4 man * (purusham), wish to express 
the following meaning: If VaLrvinara were assumed to be 
the gastric fire only, he might be spoken of as abiding within 
man indeed, but not as man-like. But the Vfi^asaneyins do 
speak of him as man-like, 4 He who knows him as man-like, 
as abiding within man.’—The meaning of the term man-like 
is to be concluded from the context, whence it will be seen 
that, with reference to nature, it means that the highest Lord 
has the heaven for his head, &c., and is based on the earth ; 
and with reference to man, that he forms the head, &c., and 
is based on the chin (of the devout worshipper 1 ). 

27, For the same reasons (the Vauv£nara) cannot 
be the divinity (of fire), or the element (of fire). 

The averment that the fanciful attribution of members 
contained in the passage 4 His head is Sute^as/ &c. may 
apply to the elemental fire also which from the mantras 
is seen to be connected with the heavenly vtorld, &c., or else 
to the divinity whose body is fire, on account of its power, 
is refuted by the following remark: For the reasons 

1 I. e. that he may be fancifully identified with the head and so 
on of the devout worshipper. 
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already stated VaLrvanara is neither the divinity nor the 
element. For to the elemental fire which is mere heat 
and light the heavenly world and so on cannot properly 
be ascribed as head and so on, because an effect cannot 
be the Self of another effect.—Again, the heavenly world 
cannot be ascribed as head, &c. to the divinity of fire, in 
spite of the power of the latter; for, on the one hand, it is 
not a cause (but a mere effect), and on the other hand 
its power depends on the highest Lord. Against all these 
interpretations there lies moreover the objection founded 
on the inapplicability of the term ‘Self.’ 

28. C/aimini (declares that there is) no contradic¬ 
tion even on the assumption of a direct (worship of 
the highest Lord as Vaisvanara). 

Above (Sfitra 26) it has been said that Vahv&nara is 
the highest Lord, to be meditated upon as having the 
gastric fire either for his outward manifestation or for his 
limiting condition; which interpretatioa was accepted in 
deference to the circumstance that he is spoken of as 
abiding within—and so on.—The teacher Gaimini however 
is of opinion that it is not necessary to have recourse to 
the assumption of an outward manifestation or limiting 
condition, and that there is no objection to refer the 
passage about Vauv&nara to the direct worship of the 
highest Lord.—But, if you reject the interpretation based 
on the gastric fire, you place yourself in opposition to the 
statement that VaiVvdnara abides within, and to the reasons 
founded on the term, &c. (Su. 26).—To this we reply that 
we in no way place ourselves in opposition to the statement 
that VaLv&nara abides within. For the passage, ‘ He knows 
him as man-like, as abiding within man/ does not by any 
means refer to the gastric fire, the latter being neither 
the general topic of discussion nor having been mentioned 
by name before.—What then does it refer to?—It refers to 
that which forms the subject of discussion, viz, that similarity 
to man (of the highest Self) which is fancifully found in the 
members of man from the upper part of the head down to 
the chin; the text therefore says, * He knows him as man-like, 
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as abiding within man/ just as we say of a branch that it 
abides within the tree 1 .—Or else we may adopt another 
interpretation and say that after the highest Self has been 
represented as having the likeness to man as a limiting 
condition, with regard to nature as well as to man, the 
passage last quoted (* He knows him as abiding within 
man ’) speaks of the same highest Self as the mere witness 
(s&kshin; i.e. as the pure Self, non-related to the limiting 
conditions).—The consideration of the context having thus 
shown that the highest Self has to be resorted to for the 
interpretation of the passage, the term ‘ VaLfVclnara , must 
denote the highest Self in some way or other. The word 
* Vuvanara’ is to be explained either as c he who is all 
and man (i. e. the individual soul)/ or * he to whom souls 
belong 9 (in so far as he is their maker or ruler), and thus 
denotes the highest Self which is the Self of all. And the 
form * VaLrvdnara 9 has the same meaning as ‘ VLv&nara/ the 
taddhita-suffix, by which the former word is derived from 
the latter, not changing the meaning; just as in the case 
of rdkshasa (derived from rakshas), and vdyasa (derived 
from vayas).—The word ‘Agni’ also may denote the 
highest Self if we adopt the etymology agni=agra;/t, i. e. 
he who leads in front.—As the G&rhapatya-fire finally, and 
as the abode of the oblation to breath the highest Self 
may be represented because it is the Self of all. 

But, if it is assumed that Vafcv&nara denotes the highest 
Self, how can Scripture declare that he is measured by a 
span?—On the explanation of this difficulty we now enter. 

29. On account of the manifestation, so A^mara- 
thya opines. 

The circumstance of the highest Lord who transcends 
all measure being spoken of as measured by a span has 
for its reason * manifestation.’ The highest Lord manifests 

1 Whereby we mean not that it is inside the tree, but that it 
forms a part of the tree.—The Vaijv&nara Self is identified with the 
different members of the body, and these members abide within, 
i. e. form parts of the body. 
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himself as measured by a span, i. e. he specially manifests 
himself for the benefit of his worshippers in some special 
places, such as the heart and the like, where he may be 
perceived. Hence, according to the opinion of the teacher 
A^marathya, the scriptural passage which speaks of him 
who is measured by a span may refer to the highest Lord. 

30. On account of remembrance; so B&dari opines. 

Or else the highest Lord may be called c measured by 
a span ’ because he is remembered by means of the mind 
which is seated in the heart which is measured by a span. 
Similarly, barley-corns which are measured by means of 
prasthas are themselves called prasthas. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that barley-grains themselves have a certain size 
which is merely rendered manifest through their being 
connected with a prastha measure; while the highest Lord 
himself does not possess a size to be rendered manifest 
by his connexion with the heart. Still the remembrance 
(of the Lord by means of the mind) may be accepted as 
offering a certain foundation for the Sruti passage concern¬ 
ing him who is measured by a span.—Or else 1 the Sfttra 
may be interpreted to mean that the Lord, although not 
really measured by a span, is to be remembered (meditated 
upon) as being of the measure of a span; whereby the 
passage is furnished with an appropriate sense.—Thus the 
passage about him who is measured by a span may, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the teacher Bddari, be referred 
to the highest Lord, on account of remembrance. 

31. On the ground of imaginative identification 
(the highest Lord may be called prade^amitra), 
Gaimini thinks; for thus (Scripture) declares. 

Or else the passage about him who is measured by a 
span may be considered to rest on imaginative combin¬ 
ation.—Why?—Because the passage of the V&^asaneyi- 


1 Parirndwasya hr/'dayadvdrdropitasya smaryamSwe katham Sropo 
vishayavishayitvena bhed&d ity Larikya vydkhy&ntaram &ha pr&- 
de^eti. Ananda Giri. 
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brdhma^a which treats of the same topic identifies heaven, 
earth, and so on—which are the members of VaLrv&nara 
viewed as the Self of the threefold world—with certain 
parts of the human frame, viz. the parts comprised between 
the upper part of the head and the chin, and thus declares 
the imaginative identity of Varrvcinara with something 
whose measure is a span. There we read, ‘ The Gods 
indeed reached him, knowing him as measured by a span 
as it were. Now I will declare them (his members) to 
you so as to identify him (the Valfv&nara) with that whose 
measure is a span; thus he said. Pointing to the upper 
part of the head he said: This is what stands above (i. e. 
the heavenly world) as Vauvctnara (i. e. the head of Va is- 
v&nara x ). Pointing to the eyes he said: This is he with 
good light (i.e. the sun) as VaLrv&nara (i.e. the eye of 
V.). Pointing to the nose he said : This is he who moves 
on manifold paths (i. e. the air) as Vai,rv£nara (i. e. the 
breath of V.). Pointing to the space (ether) within his 
mouth he said: This is the full one (i. e. the ether) as 
Vairv&nara. Pointing to the saliva within his mouth he 
said: This is wealth as VaijvaLnara (i. e. the water in the 
bladder of V.). Pointing to the chin he said: This is 
the base as VaLrv&nara (i. e. the feet of V.)/—Although 
in the V^^asaneyi-brdhma^a the heaven is denoted as 
that which has the attribute of standing above and the 
sun as that which has the attribute of good light, while 
in the ATMndogya the heaven is spoken of as having good 
light and the sun as being multiform; still this difference 
does not interfere (with the unity of the vidyd) 2 , because 
both texts equally use the term ‘ measured by a span/ and 
because all ^Akhis intimate the same.—The above explana¬ 
tion of the term ‘ measured by a span/ which rests on 
imaginative identification, the teacher Gaimini considers the 
most appropriate one. 

32. Moreover they (the G&b&las) speak of him 

1 Atra sarvatra vaii'vdnarajabdas tadangapara^. Go. An. 

2 Which unity entitles us to use the passage from the *$at. BrS. 
for the explanation of the passage from the Kk Up. 
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(the highest Lord) in that (i. e. the interstice between 
the top of the head and the chin which is measured 
by a span). 

Moreover the CSbcilas speak in their text of the highest 
Lord as being in the interstice between the top of the head 
and the chin. ‘ The unevolved infinite Self abides in the 
avimukta (i. e. the non-released soul). Where does that 
avimukta abide? It abides in the Vara ni and the Nisi, in 
the middle. What is that Varawfi, what is that Nisi ? ’ The 
text thereupon etymologises the term Varawi as that which 
wards off (virayati) all evil done by the senses, and the 
term Nisi as that which destroys (nirayati) all evil done 
by the senses; and then continues, ‘ And what is its place ? 
—The place where the eyebrows and the nose join. That is 
the joining place of the heavenly world (represented by the 
upper part of the head) and of the other (i. e. the earthly 
world represented by the chin).’ (Cribila Up. I.)—Thus 
it appears that the scriptural statement which ascribes 
to the highest Lord the measure of a span is appropriate. 
That the highest Lord is called abhivimina refers to his 
being the inward Self of all. As such he is directly 
measured, i.e. known by all animate beings. Or else 
the word may be explained as ‘ he who is near everywhere 
—as the inward Self—and who at the same time is measure¬ 
less ’ (as being infinite). Or else it may denote the highest 
Lord as him who, as the cause of the world, measures it 
out, i. e. creates it. By all this it is proved that Vauv&nara 
is the highest Lord. 
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THIRD PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

i. The abode of heaven, earth, and so on (is 
Brahman), on account of the term * own/ i. e. Self. 

We read (Mu. Up, II, 3, 5), ‘ He in whom the heaven, the 
earth, and the sky are woven, the mind also with all the 
vital airs, know him alone as the Self, and leave off other 
words ! He is the bridge of the Immortal/—Here the doubt 
arises whether the abode which is intimated by the state¬ 
ment of the heaven and so on being woven in it is the 
highest Brahman or something else. 

The pftrvapakshin maintains that the abode is something 
else, on account of the expression, 1 It is the bridge of the 
Immortal. 1 For, he says, it is known from every-day ex¬ 
perience that a bridge presupposes some further bank to 
which it leads, while it is impossible to assume something 
further beyond the highest Brahman, which in Scripture is 
called ‘endless, without a further shore 1 (Bn. Up. 11,4, 12). 
Now if the abode is supposed to be something different 
from Brahman, it must be supposed to be either the pra- 
dh&na known from Smnti, which, as being the (general) 
cause, may be called the (general) abode; or the air known 
from Sruti, of which it is said (Bn. Up. Ill, 7, a, * Air is that 
thread, O Gautama. By air as by a thread, O Gautama, 
this world and the other world and all beings are strung 
together'), that it supports all things; or else the embodied 
soul which, as being the enjoyer, may be considered as an 
abode with reference to the objects of its fruition. 

Against this view we argue with the sutrakdra as follows:— 
‘ Of the world consisting of heaven, earth, and so on, which 
in the quoted passage is spoken of as woven (upon some¬ 
thing), the highest Brahman must be the abode/—Why?— 
On account of the word * own/ i. e. on account of the word 
‘Self/ For we meet with the word ‘Self' in the pas¬ 
sage,‘Know him alone as the Self/ This term ‘Self’ is 
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thoroughly appropriate only if we understand the highest 
Self and not anything else.—(To propound another inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase 4 sva^abdat ’ employed in the SCitra.) 
Sometimes also Brahman is spoken of in Sruti as the 
general abode by its own terms (i.e. by terms properly 
designating Brahman), as, for instance (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 4), 
‘All these creatures, my dear, have their root in the being, 
their abode in the being, their rest in the being 1 /—(Or 
else we have to explain ‘svarabdena’ as follows), In 
the passages preceding and following the passage under 
discussion Brahman is glorified with its own names 2 ; 
cp. Mu. Up. II, 1, 10, ‘ The Person is all this, sacrifice, 
penance, Brahman, the highest Immortal/ and II, 2, 11, 
4 That immortal Brahman is before, is behind, Brahman is 
to the right and left/ Here, on account of mention being 
made of an abode and that which abides, and on account of 
the co-ordination expressed in the passage, ‘Brahman is 
all* (Mu. Up. II, 2, n),a suspicion might arise that Brah¬ 
man is of a manifold variegated nature, just as in the case 
of a tree consisting of different parts we distinguish branches, 
stem, and root. In order to remove this suspicion the text 
declares (in the passage under discussion), ‘Know him 
alone as the Self/ The sense of which is: The Self is not 
to be known as manifold, qualified by the universe of effects; 
you are rather to dissolve by true knowledge the universe 
of effects, which is the mere product of Nescience, and to 
know that one Self, which is the general abode, as uniform. 
Just as when somebody says,‘Bring that on which Deva- 
datta sits/ the person addressed brings the chair only (the 
abode of Devadatta), not Devadatta himself; so the pas¬ 
sage, ‘ Know him alone as the Self/ teaches that the object 
to be known is the one uniform Self which constitutes the 
general abode. Similarly another scriptural passage re¬ 
proves him who believes in the unreal world of effects, 


1 From passages of which nature we may infer that in the 
passage under discussion also the 4 abode' is Brahman. 

2 From which circumstance we may conclude that the passage 
under discussion also refers to Brahman. 
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4 From death to death goes he who sees any difference 
here* (Ka. Up. II, 4, 11). The statement of co-ordination 
made in the clause 4 All is Brahman ’ aims at dissolving (the 
wrong conception of the reality of) the world, and not in any 
way at intimating that Brahman is multiform in nature 1 ; for 
the uniformity (of Brahman’s nature) is expressly stated in 
other passages such as the following one, * As a mass of salt 
has neither inside nor outside, but is altogether a mass of 
taste, thus indeed has that Self neither inside nor outside, 
but is altogether a mass of knowledge ’ (BW. Up. IV, 5,13).— 
For all these reasons the abode of heaven, earth, &c. is the 
highest Brahman.—Against the objection that on account 
of the text speaking of a 4 bridge/ and a bridge requiring 
a further bank, we have to understand by the abode of 
heaven and earth something different from Brahman, we 
remark that the word 4 bridge 9 is meant to intimate only 
that that which is called a bridge supports, not that it has 
a further bank. We need not assume by any means that 
the bridge meant is like an ordinary bridge made of clay 
and wood. For as the word setu (bridge) is derived from 
the root s i, which means 4 to bind/ the idea of holding 
together, supporting is rather implied in it than the idea of 
being connected with something beyond (a further bank). 

According to the opinion of another (commentator) the 
word 4 bridge ’ does not glorify the abode of heaven, earth, 
&c., but rather the knowledge of the Self which is glorified 
in the preceding clause, 4 Know him alone as the Self/ and 
the abandonment of speech advised in the clause, 4 leave off 
other words to them, as being the means of obtaining 
immortality, the expression 4 the bridge of the immortal 9 
applies 1 2 . On that account we have to set aside the assertion 
that, on account of the word 4 bridge/ something different 
from Brahman is to be understood by the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on. 


1 Yat sarvam avidy&ropitaw tat sarva m param&rthato brahma 
na tu yad brahma tat sarvam ity artha£. Bhimati. 

2 So that the passage would have to be translated, 4 That, viz. 
knowledge, &c. is the bridge of the Immortal/ 
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2. And on account of its being designated as that 
to which the Released have to resort. 

By the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, we have to 
understand the highest Brahman for that reason also that 
we find it denoted as that to which the Released have to 
resort.—The conception that the body and other things 
contained in the sphere of the Not-self are our Self, 
constitutes Nescience; from it there spring desires with 
regard to whatever promotes the well-being of the body 
and so on, and aversions with regard to whatever tends to 
injure it; there further arise fear and confusion when we 
observe anything threatening to destroy it. All this con¬ 
stitutes an endless series of the most manifold evils with 
which we all are acquainted. Regarding those on the other 
hand who have freed themselves from the stains of Nescience 
desire aversion and so on, it is said that they have to resort 
to that, viz. the abode of heaven, earth, &c. which forms the 
topic of discussion. For the text, after having said, ‘ The 
fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, all his 
works perish when He has been beheld who is the higher 
and the lower * (Mu. Up. II, 2,8), later on remarks, ‘ The wise 
man freed from name and form goes to the divine Person 
who is greater than the great } (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 8). That 
Brahman is that which is to be resorted to by the released, 
is known from other scriptural passages, such as ‘ When all 
desires which once entered his heart are undone then does 
the mortal become immortal, then he obtains Brahman* 
(B ri. Up. IV, 4, 7). Of the pradh&na and similar entities, 
on the other hand, it is not known from any source that they 
are to be resorted to by the released. Moreover, the text 
(in the passage, ‘ Know him alone as the Self and leave off 
other words ’) declares that the knowledge of the abode of 
heaven and earth, &c. is connected with the leaving off of 
all speech; a condition which, according to another scrip¬ 
tural passage, attaches to (the knowledge of) Brahman; cp. 
B ri. Up. IV, 4, 2i, * Let a wise Briihmawa, after he has dis¬ 
covered him, practise wisdom. Let him not seek after many 
words, for that is mere weariness of the tongue/—For that 
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reason also the abode of heaven, earth, and so on, is the 
highest Brahman. 

3. Not (i. e. the abode of heaven, earth, &c. can¬ 
not be) that which is inferred, (i. e. the pradhana), on 
account of the terms not denoting it. 

While there has been shown a special reason in favour of 
Brahman (being the abode), there is no such special reason 
in favour of anything else. Hence he (the siitrakdra) says 
that that which is inferred, i. e. the pradh&na assumed by 
the S&nkhya-smrzti, is not to be accepted as the abode of 
heaven, earth, &c.—Why?—On account of the terms not 
denoting it. For the sacred text does not contain any 
term intimating the non-intelligent pradh&na, on the ground 
of which we might understand the latter to be the general 
cause or abode; while such terms as ‘ he who perceives all 
and knows all ’ (Mu. Up. 1,1, 9) intimate an intelligent being 
opposed to the pradh&na in nature.—For the same reason 
the air also cannot be accepted as the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on. 

4. (Nor) also the individual soul (pri^abhrzt). 

Although to the cognitional (individual) Self the qualities 
of Selfhood and intelligence do belong, still omniscience 
and similar qualities do not belong to it as its knowledge 
is limited by its adjuncts; thus the individual soul also 
cannot be accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c., 
for the same reason, i. e. on account of the terms not 
denoting it.—Moreover, the attribute of forming the abode 
of heaven, earth, and so on, cannot properly be given to the 
individual soul because the latter is limited by certain 
adjuncts and therefore non-pervading (not omnipresent) l . 
—The special enunciation (of the individual soul) is caused 
by what follows 2 .—The individual soul is not to be 

1 Bhogyasya bhoktmeshatvat tasyayatanatvam uktam irahky&ha 
na vfceti, ^ivasyadrzsh/advara dyubhv&dinimittatve * pi na sakshat 
tad&yatanatvam aup£dhikatvenavibhutv£d ity arthaA. Ananda Giri. 

2 It would not have been requisite to introduce a special Sfttra 
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accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. for the follow¬ 
ing reason also. 

5. On account of the declaration of difference. 

The passage ‘ Know him alone as the Self’ moreover 
implies a declaration of difference, viz. of the difference of 
the object of knowledge and the knower. Here the indi¬ 
vidual soul as being that which is desirous of release is the 
knower, and consequently Brahman, which is denoted by 
the word * self’ and represented as the object of knowledge, 
is understood to be the abode of heaven, earth, and so on. 
—For the following reason also the individual soul cannot be 
accepted as the abode of heaven, earth, &c. 

6. On account of the subject-matter. 

The highest Self constitutes the subject-matter (of the 
entire chapter), as we see from the passage, ‘ Sir, what is 
that through which, when it is known, everything else 
becomes known ? * (Mu. Up. I, 1, 3), in which the knowledge 
of everything is declared to be dependent on the knowledge 
of one thing. For all this (i. e. the entire world) becomes 
known if Brahman the Self of all is known, not if only the 
individual soul is known.—Another reason against the 
individual soul follows. 

7. And on account of the two conditions of stand¬ 
ing and eating (of which the former is characteristic 
of the highest Lord, the latter of the individual soul). 

With reference to that which is the abode of heaven, 
earth, and so on, the text says, ‘Two birds, inseparable 
friends,’ &c. (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 1). This passage describes 
the two states of mere standing, i. e. mere presence, and of 
eating, the clause, e One of them eats the sweet fruit,’ refer¬ 
ring to the eating, i. e. the fruition of the results of works, 

for the individual soul—which, like the air, is already excluded by 
the preceding Sfitra—if it were not for the new argument brought 
forward in the following Sfttra which applies to the individual soul 
only. 
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and the clause, ‘The other one looks on without eating,’ 
describing the condition of mere inactive presence. The 
two states described, viz. of mere presence on the one hand 
and of enjoyment on the other hand, show that the Lord 
and the individual soul are referred to. Now there is room 
for this statement which represents the Lord as separate 
from the individual soul, only if the passage about the 
abode of heaven and earth likewise refers to the Lord; for 
in that case only there exists a continuity of topic. On 
any other supposition the second passage would contain a 
statement about something not connected with the general 
topic, and would therefore be entirely uncalled for.—But, it 
may be objected, on your interpretation also the second 
passage makes an uncalled-for statement, viz. in so far as it 
represents the individual soul as separate from the Lord.— 
Not so, we reply. It is nowhere the purpose of Scripture 
to make statements regarding the individual soul. From 
ordinary experience the individual soul, which in the different 
individual bodies is joined to the internal organs and other 
limiting adjuncts, is known to every one as agent and 
enjoyer, and we therefore must not assume that it is 
that which Scripture aims at setting forth. The Lord, on 
the other hand, about whom ordinary experience tells 
us nothing, is to be considered as the special topic of 
all scriptural passages, and we therefore cannot assume 
that any passage should refer to him merely casually 1 .— 

1 If the individual soul were meant by the abode of heaven, 
earth, &c., the statement regarding 1 s vara made in the passage 
about the two birds would be altogether abrupt, and on that ground 
objectionable. The same difficulty does not present itself with 
regard to the abrupt mention of the individual soul which is well 
known to everybody, and to which therefore casual allusions may 
be made.—I subjoin Ananda Giri’s commentary on the entire pas¬ 
sage: Givasyopadhyaikyenavivakshitatvat tadgvZane * pi sarva^vHna- 
siddhes tasyayatanatvadyabhave hetvantaraw va£yam ity ;wahkya 
sfitrewa pariharati kuta^etyadinl Tad vy&iash/e dyubhvaditi. 
Nirderam eva damyati tayor iti. Vibhaktyartham aha tabhySw /fceti. 
Sthityervarasyadana^ £-ivasawgrahe*pi katham wvarasyaiva vijvfi- 
yatanatvaw tadfiha yadtti. Lvarasyftyanatvendprakrrlatve ^{vaprf- 
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That the mantra * two birds/ &c. speaks of the Lord and 
the individual soul we have already shown under I, 2, 11. 
—And if, according to the interpretation given in the Paingi- 
upanishad (and quoted under I, a, 11), the verse is under¬ 
stood to refer to the internal organ (sattva) and the 
individual soul (not to the individual soul and the Lord}, 
even then there is no contradiction (between that interpre¬ 
tation and our present averment that the individual soul is 
not the abode of heaven and earth).—How so?—Here 
(i.e. in the present Sutra and the Stitras immediately 
preceding) it is denied that the individual soul which, owing 
to its imagined connexion with the internal organ and other 
limiting adjuncts, has a separate existence in separate 
bodies—its division being analogous to the division of 
universal space into limited spaces such as the spaces 
within jars and the like—is that which is called the abode 
of heaven and earth. That same soul, on the other hand, 
which exists in all bodies, if considered apart from the limit¬ 
ing adjuncts, is nothing else but the highest Self. Just as 
the spaces within jars, if considered apart from their limiting 
conditions, are merged in universal space, so the individual 
soul also is incontestably that which is denoted as the 
abode of heaven and earth, since it (the soul) cannot really 
be separate from the highest Self. That it is not the 
abode of heaven and earth, is therefore said of the indi¬ 
vidual soul in so far only as it imagines itself to be con¬ 
nected with the internal organ and so on. Hence it follows 
that the highest Self is the abode of heaven, earth, and so 
on.—The same conclusion has already been arrived at 
under I, 2 , 21; for in the passage concerning the source 
of all beings (which passage is discussed under the Sutra 
quoted) we meet with the clause, ‘ In which heaven and 


thakkathananupapattir ity uktam eva vyatirekadvaraha anyatheti. 
Givasy&yatanatven&prakr/tatve tuly£nupapattir iti jankate nanviti. 
Tasyaiky^rthaw lokasiddhasy&nuv£datv&n naivam ity &ha neti. 
GivasyS.phrvatvabh^ven^pratipddyatvam eva praka/ayati kshetra^wo 
hiti. Irvarasyftpi lokav&disiddhatv£d apratipadyatety djankydha 
fovaras tv iti. 

[34] 
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earth and the sky are woven/ In the present adhikara^a 
the subject is resumed for the sake of further elucidation. 

8 . The bhftman (is Brahman), as the instruction 
about it is additional to that about the state of deep 
sleep (i. e. the vital air which remains awake even in 
the state of deep sleep). 

We read ( Kh . Up. VII, 23; s&4), ‘That which is much 
(bhuman) we must desire to understand.—Sir, I desire to 
understand it—Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing 
else, understands nothing else, that is what is much (bhuman). 
Where one sees something else, hears something else, under¬ 
stands something else, that is the Little/—Here the doubt 
arises whether that which is much is the vital air (pra/za) or 
the highest Self.—Whence the doubt ?—The word 4 bhuman/ 
taken by itself, means the state of being much, according to 
its derivation as taught by Pd^ini, VI, 4, 158. Hence 
there is felt the want of a specification showing what con¬ 
stitutes the Self of that muchness. Here there presents itself 
at first the approximate passage, ‘ The vital air is more than 
hope’ (Kh. Up. VII, 15, 1), from which we may conclude 
that the vital air is bhfiman.— On the other hand, we meet 
at the beginning of the chapter, where the general topic is 
stated, with the following passage, * I have heard from men 
like you that he who knows the Self overcomes grief. I am 
in grief. Do, Sir, help me over this grief of mine; ’ from which 
passage it would appear that the bhfiman is the highest 
Self.—Hence there arises a doubt as to which of the two 
alternatives is to be embraced,- and which is to be set aside. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the bhftman is the vital 
air, since there is found no further series of questions and 
answers as to what is more. For while we meet with a series 
of questions and answers (such as, 4 Sir, is there something 
which is more than a name? ’— 4 Speech is more than name/— 
‘ Is there something which is more than speech ? ’— 4 Mind is 
more than speech *), w T hich extends from name up to vital air, 
we do not meet with a similar question and answer as to what 
might be more than vital air (such as, 4 Is there something 
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which is more than vital air?'—‘Such and such a thing is 
more than vital air’). The text rather at first declares at 
length (in the passage, * The vital air is more than hope,* &c.) 
that the vital air is more than all the members of the series 
from name up to hope; it then acknowledges him who 
knows the vital air to be an ativ&din, i.e. one who makes 
a statement surpassing the preceding statements (in the 
passage, ‘ Thou art an ativ&din. He may say I am an ati- 
v&din; he need not deny it*); and it thereupon (in the 
passage, ‘But he in reality is an ativ&din who declares 
something beyond by means of the True’ 1 ),—not leaving 
off, but rather continuing to refer to the quality of an 
ativ&din which is founded on the vital air,—proceeds, by 
means of the series beginning with the True, to lead over to 
the bhuman; so that we conclude the meaning to be 
that the vital air is the bhuman.—But, if the bh&man is 
interpreted to mean the vital air, how have we to explain 
the passage in which the bhftman is characterised, ‘ Where 
one sees nothing else ? * &c.—As, the p&rvapakshin replies, 
in the state of deep sleep we observe a cessation of all 
activity, such as seeing, &c., on the part of the organs 
merged in the vital air, the vital air itself may be charac¬ 
terised by a passage such as, ‘ Where one sees nothing else/ 
Similarly,another scriptural passage (Pra. Up. IV, a; 3) de¬ 
scribes at first (in the words, ‘ He does not hear, he does not 
see/ &c.) the state of deep sleep as characterised by the cessa¬ 
tion of the activity of all bodily organs, and then by declaring 
that in that state the vital air, with its five modifications, 
remains awake (‘ The fires of the prd^as are awake in that 
town *), shows the vital air to occupy the principal position 
in the state of deep sleep.—That passage also, which speaks 
of the bliss of the bhuman (‘ The bhfiman is bliss/ Kh . Up. 
VII, 23), can be reconciled with our explanation, because 
Pra. Up. IV, 6 declares bliss to attach to the state of deep 
sleep (‘Then that god sees no dreams and at that time 
that happiness arises in his body *).—Again, the statement, 
‘The bhiiman is immortality* (Kk. Up. VII, 2,4, 1), may 

1 As might be the primi facie conclusion from the particle ‘ but' 
introducing the sentence ‘ but he in reality/ Sec. 
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likewise refer to the vital air; for another scriptural passage 
says, ‘Prfi»a is immortality’ (Kau. Up. Ill, a).—But how 
can the view according to which the bhuman is the vital air 
be reconciled with the fact that in the beginning of the 
chapter the knowledge of the Self is represented as the 
general topic (‘He who knows the Self overcomes grief,’ &c.) ? 
—By the Self there referred to, the purvapakshin replies, 
nothing else is meant but the vital air. For the passage, 
‘ The vital air is father, the vital air is mother, the vital air 
is brother, the vital air is sister, the vital air is teacher, the 
vital air is Brihma*a’ {Kh. Up. VII, 15, 1), represents 
the vital air as the Self of everything. As, moreover, the 
passage, ‘As the spokes of a wheel rest in the nave, so 
all this rests in prdwa,’ declares the prfi«a to be the Self of 
all—by means of a comparison with the spokes and the 
nave of a wheel—the pr£«a may be conceived under the form 
of bhuman, i.e. plenitude.—Bhfiman, therefore, means the 
vital air. 

To this we make the following reply.—Bhfiman can mean 
the highest Self only, not the vital air.—Why ?—* On account 
of information being given about it, subsequent to bliss.’ 
The word ‘bliss ’ (samprasada) means the state of deep sleep, 
as. may be concluded, firstly, from the etymology of the 
word (‘ In it he, i.e. man, is altogether pleased—samprasi- 
dati’)—and, secondly, from the fact of samprasida being 
mentioned in the B«hadfira»yaka together with the state 
of dream and the waking state. And as in the state of 
deep sleep the vital air remains awake, the word ‘ sampra- 
s&da ’ is employed in the Sutra to denote the vital air; so 
that the Sutra means, ‘on account of information being 
given about the bhfiman, subsequently to (the informa¬ 
tion given about) the vital air.’ If the bhfiman were the 
vital air itself, it would be a strange proceeding to make 
statements about the bhfiman in addition to the statements 
about the vital air. For in the preceding passages also we 
do not meet, for instance, with a statement about name 
subsequent to the previous statement about name (i. e. the 
text does not say ‘name is more than name’), but after 
something has been said about name, a new statement is 
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made about speech, which is something different from name 
(i.e. the text says, * Speech is more than name ’), and so on 
up to the statement about vital air, each subsequent state¬ 
ment referring to something other than the topic of the 
preceding one. We therefore conclude that the bhuman 
also, the statement about which follows on the statement 
about the vital air, is something other than the vital air.— 
But—it may be objected—we meet here neither with a ques¬ 
tion, such as, 4 Is there something more than vital air?' nor 
with an answer, such as, * That and that is more than vital 
air/ How, then, can it be said that the information about the 
bhCiman is given subsequently to the information about the 
vital air?—Moreover, we see that the circumstance of being 
an ativddin, which is exclusively connected with the vital 
air, is referred to in the subsequent passage (viz. * But in 
reality he is an ativddin who makes a statement surpassing 
(the preceding statements) by means of the True’). There 
is thus no information additional to the information about 
the vital air.—To this objection we reply that it is impos¬ 
sible to maintain that the passage last quoted merely con¬ 
tinues the discussion of the quality of being an ativddin, as con¬ 
nected with the knowledge of the vital air; since the clause, 
4 He who makes a statement surpassing, &c. by means of 
the True/ states a specification.—But, the objector resumes, 
this very statement of a specification may be explained as 
referring to the vital air. If you ask how, we refer you to 
an analogous case. If somebody says, ‘This Agnihotrin 
speaks the truth/ the meaning is not that the quality of 
being an Agnihotrin depends on speaking the truth; that 
quality rather depends on the (regular performance of the) 
agnihotra only, and speaking the truth is mentioned merely 
as a special attribute of that special Agnihotrin. So 
our passage also (‘But in reality he is an ativddin who 
makes a statement, &c. by means of the True’) does not 
intimate that the quality of being an ativddin depends on 
speaking the truth, but merely expresses that speaking 
the truth is a special attribute of him who knows the vital 
air; while the quality of being an ativddin must be con¬ 
sidered to depend on the knowledge of the vital air.—This 
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objection we rebut by the remark that it involves an aban¬ 
donment of the direct meaning of the sacred text. For 
from the text, as it stands, we understand that the quality 
of being an atividin depends on speaking the truth ; the sense 
being: An atividin is he who is an ativ&din by means of the 
True. The passage does not in any way contain a eulogisation 
of the knowledge of the vital air. It could be connected 
with the latter only on the ground of general subject-matter 
(prakara^a) 1 ; which would involve an abandonment of the di¬ 
rect meaning of the text in favour of prakara^a 2 .—Moreover, 
the particle but (* But in reality he is/ &c.), whose purport 
is to separate (what follows) from the subject-matter of what 
precedes, would not agree (with the pr&»a explanation). 
The following passage also, * But we must desire to know 
the True* (VII, 16), which presupposes a new effort, shows 
that a new topic is going to be entered upon.—For these 
reasons we have to consider the statement about the ati- 
v&din in the same light as we should consider the remark— 
made in a conversation which previously had turned on the 
praise of those who study one Veda—that he who studies 
the four Vedas is a great Brdhma«a; a remark which we 
should understand to be laudatory of persons different from 
those who study one Veda, i.e. of those who study all the 
four Vedas. Nor is there any reason to assume that a new 
topic can be introduced in the form of question and answer 
only; for that the matter propounded forms a new topic is 
sufficiently clear from the circumstance that no connexion 
can be established between it and the preceding topic. 
The succession of topics in the chapter under discussion 
is as follows: Ndrada at first listens to the instruction 
which Sanatkum&ra gives him about various matters, the 
last of which is Pr&^a, and then becomes silent. Thereupon 
Sanatkum&ra explains to him spontaneously (without being 


1 It being maintained that the passage referred to is to be viewed 
in connexion with the general subject-matter of the preceding part 
of the chapter. 

8 And would thus involve a violation of a fundamental principle 
of the 
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asked) that the quality of being an ativadin, if merely based 
on the knowledge of the vital air—which knowledge has 
for its object an unreal product,—is devoid of substance, and 
that he only is an ativ&din who is such by means of 
the True. By the term ‘the True’ there is meant the 
highest Brahman; for Brahman is the Real, and it is 
called the ‘True’ in another scriptural passage also, viz. 
Taitt. Up. II, 1, ‘The True,knowledge, infinite is Brahman/ 
Ndrada, thus enlightened, starts a new line of enquiry 
(‘Might I, Sir, become an ativ&din by the True?*) and 
Sanatkum&ra then leads him, by a series of instrumental 
steps, beginning with understanding, up to the knowledge 
of bhfiman. We therefrom conclude that the bhfiman is 
that very True whose explanation had been promised in 
addition to the (knowledge of the) vital air. We thus see 
that the instruction about the bhfiman is additional to the 
instruction about the vital air, and bhfiman must therefore 
mean the highest Self, which is different from the vital air. 
With this interpretation the initial statement, according to 
which the enquiry into the Self forms the general subject- 
matter, agrees perfectly well. The assumption, on the 
other hand (made by the pfirvapakshin), that by the Self 
we have here to understand the vital air is indefensible. 
For, in the first place, Self-hood does not belong to the 
vital air in any non-figurative sense. In the second place, 
cessation of grief cannot take place apart from the knowledge 
of the highest Self; for, as another scriptural passage 
declares, ‘There is no other path to go*.(.SVet. Up. VI, 15). 
Moreover, after we have read at the outset, ‘ Do, Sir, lead 
me over to the other side of grief* ( Kh . Up. VII, 1, 3), we 
meet with the following concluding words (VII, a6, 3), ‘ To 
him, after his faults had been rubbed out, the venerable 
Sanatkum&ra showed the other side of darkness/ The 
term ‘darkness* here denotes Nescience, the cause of grief, 
and so on.—Moreover, if the instruction terminated with the 
vital air, it would not be said of the latter that it rests on 
something else. But the brdhma^a ( Kh . Up. VII, 26 , 1) 
does say, ‘The vital air springs from the Self/ Nor can it 
be objected against this last argument that the concluding 
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part of the chapter may refer to the highest Self, while, all 
the same, the bhfiman (mentioned in an earlier part of the 
chapter) may be the vital air. For, from the passage (VII, 
34, 1), (‘Sir, in what does the bhCiman rest? In its own 
greatness/ &c.), it appears that the bhtiman forms the con¬ 
tinuous topic up to the end of the chapter.—The quality of 
being the bhilman—which quality is plenitude—agrees, 
moreover, best with the highest Self, which is the cause of 
everything. 

9. And on account of the agreement of the 
attributes (mentioned in the text). 

The attributes, moreover, which the sacred text ascribes 
to the bhfiman agree well with the highest Self. The 
passage, ‘ Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the bhtiman,’ gives us to 
understand that in the bhuman the ordinary activities of 
seeing and so on are absent; and that this is characteristic 
of the highest Self, we know from another scriptural passage, 
viz.‘ But when the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another? ’ &c. ( Bri . Up. IV,5,15). What is said about the 
absence of the activities of seeing and so on in the state of 
deep sleep (Pra. Up. IV, 3) is said with the intention of 
declaring the non-attachedness of the Self, not of describing 
the nature of the pr&na .; for the highest Self (not the vital 
air) is the topic of that passage. The bliss also of which 
Scripture speaks as connected with that state is mentioned 
only in order to show that bliss constitutes the nature of 
the Self. For Scripture says (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 33), ‘ This is 
his highest bliss. All other creatures live on a small por¬ 
tion of that bliss.’—The passage under discussion also 
(‘ The bhfiman is bliss. There is no bliss in that which is 
little (limited). The bhftman only is bliss’) by denying 
the reality of bliss on the part of whatever is perishable 
shows that Brahman only is bliss as bhfiman, i. e. in its 
plenitude.—Again, the passage, ‘The bhfiman is immor¬ 
tality,’ shows that the highest cause is meant; for the 
immortality of all effected things is a merely relative one, 
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and another scriptural passage says that ‘whatever is 
different from that (Brahman) is perishable * (B ru Up. 
111,4,3).—Similarly, the qualities of being the True, and of 
resting in its own greatness, and of being omnipresent, and 
of being the Self of everything which the text mentions (as 
belonging to the bhfiman) can belong to the highest Self 
only, not to anything else.—By all this it is proved that 
the bhfiman is the highest Self. 

10. The Imperishable (is Brahman) on account of 
(its) supporting (all things) up to ether. 

We read (B ru Up. 111,8,7 ; 8). * In what then is the ether 
woven, like warp and woof?—He said: O Gfirgf, the 
Brdhmawas call this the akshara (the Imperishable). It is 
neither coarse nor fine/ and so on.—Here the doubt arises 
whether the word 4 akshara ’ means 4 syllable ' or 4 the highest 
Lord.’ 

The pfirvapakshin maintains that the word 4 akshara ’ 
means ‘syllable’ merely, because it has, in such terms as 
akshara-sam&mndya, the meaning of 4 syllable ; 9 because 
we have no right to disregard the settled meaning of a word; 
and because another scriptural passage also ( 4 The syllable 
Om is all this/ KA. Up. II, 33,4) declares a syllable, repre¬ 
sented as the object of devotion, to be the Self of all. 

To this we reply that the highest Self only is denoted by 
the word ‘akshara.’—Why?—Because it (the akshara) is 
said to support the entire aggregate of effects, from earth 
up to ether. For the sacred text declares at first that the 
entire aggregate of effects beginning with earth and differ¬ 
entiated by threefold time is based on ether, in which it is 
4 woven like warp and woof; 5 leads then (by means of the 
question, 4 In what then is the ether woven, like warp and 
woof? ’) over to the akshara, and, finally, concludes with the 
words, 4 In that akshara then, O Gdrgi, the ether is woven, 
like warp and woof/—Now the attribute of supporting 
everything up to ether cannot be ascribed to any being 
but Brahman. The text (quoted from the Kh . Up.) says 
indeed that the syllable Om is all this, but that statement 
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is to be understood as a mere glorification of the syllable 
Om considered as a means to obtain Brahman.—Therefore 
we take akshara to mean either * the Imperishable * or ‘ that 
which pervades ; 9 on the ground of either of which explana¬ 
tions it must be identified with the highest Brahman. 

But—-our opponent resumes—while we must admit that 
the above reasoning holds good so far that the circum¬ 
stance of the akshara supporting all things up to ether is to 
be accepted as a proof of all effects depending on a cause, 
we point out that it may be employed by those also who 
declare the pradhfina to be the general cause. How then 
does the previous argumentation specially establish Brah¬ 
man (to the exclusion of the pradh&na) ?—The reply to this 
is given in the next SOtra. 

11. This (supporting can), on account of the 
command (attributed to the Imperishable, be the 
work of the highest Lord only). 

The supporting of all things up to ether is the work of the 
highest Lord only.—Why ?—On account of the command.— 
For the sacred text speaks of a command (* By the command 
of that akshara,O G 4 rgt,sunand moon stand apart!* 111 , 8 , 9 ), 
and command can be the work of the highest Lord only, not 
of the non-intelligent pradh&na. For non-intelligent causes 
such as clay and the like are not capable of command, with 
reference to their effects, such as jars and the like. 

12. And on account of (Scripture) separating (the 
akshara) from that whose nature is different (from 
Brahman). 

Also on account of the reason stated in this Sfttra 
Brahman only is to be considered as the Imperishable, and 
the supporting of all things up to ether is to be looked 
upon as the work of Brahman only, not of anything else. 
The meaning of the Stltra is as follows. Whatever things 
other than Brahman might possibly be thought to be 
denoted by the term ‘ akshara,’ from the nature of all those 
things Scripture separates the akshara spoken of as the 
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support of all things up to ether. The scriptural passage 
alluded to is III, 8, 11 , ‘ That akshara, 0 Girgl, is unseen 
but seeing, unheard but hearing, unperceived but perceiving, 
unknown but knowing/ Here the designation of being 
unseen, &c. agrees indeed with the pradh&na also, but not 
so the designation of seeing, &c., as the pradhina is non- 
intelligent.—Nor can the word akshara denote the embodied 
soul with its limiting conditions, for the passage following 
on the one quoted declares that there is nothing different 
from the Self (‘ there is nothing that sees but it, nothing 
that hears but it, nothing that perceives but it, nothing that 
knows but it’); and, moreover, limiting conditions are 
expressly denied (of the akshara) in the passage, ‘ It is 
without eyes, without ears, without speech, without mind/ 
&c. (Ill, 8, 8). An embodied soul without limiting con¬ 
ditions does not exist 1 .—It is therefore certain beyond 
doubt that the Imperishable is nothing else but the highest 
Brahman. 

13. On account of his being designated as the 
object of sight (the highest Self is meant, and) the 
same (is meant in the passage speaking of the medi¬ 
tation on the highest person by means of the syllable 
Om). 

(In Pra. Up. V, o) the general topic of discussion is set 
forth in the words, 4 O Satyak&ma, the syllable Om is the 
highest and also the other Brahman; therefore he who 
knows it arrives by the same means at one of the two/ 
The text then goes on, * Again, he who meditates with this 
syllable Om of three m&tr&s on the highest Person/ &c.— 
Here the doubt presents itself, whether the object of medi¬ 
tation referred to in the latter passage is the highest Brahman 
or the other Brahman; a doubt based on the former pas¬ 
sage, according to which both are under discussion. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the other, i. e. the lower 


1 A remark directed against the possible attempt to explain the 
passage last quoted as referring to the embodied soul. 
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Brahman, is referred to, because the text promises only a 
reward limited by a certain locality for him who knows it. 
For, as the highest Brahman is omnipresent, it would be 
inappropriate to assume that he who knows it obtains a 
fruit limited by a certain locality. The objection that, if 
the lower Brahman were understood, there would be no 
room for the qualification, * the highest person/ is not valid, 
because the vital principal (prfl/za) may be called ‘ higher * 
with reference to the body 1 2 . 

To this we make the following reply: What is here taught 
as the object of meditation is the highest Brahman only. 
—Why?—On account of its being spoken of as the object of 
sight. For the person to be meditated upon is, in a com¬ 
plementary passage, spoken of as the object of the act 
of seeing, * He sees the person dwelling in the castle (of 
the body; purusham puri^ayam), higher than that one who 
is of the shape of the individual soul, and who is himself 
higher (than the senses and their objects).' Now, of an act 
of meditation an unreal thing also can be the object, as, for 
instance, the merely imaginary object of a wish. But of the 
act of seeing, real things only are the objects, as we know 
from experience ; we therefore conclude, that in the passage 
last quoted, the highest (only real) Self which corresponds 
to the mental act of complete intuition* is spoken of as the 
object of sight. This same highest Self we recognise in the 
passage under discussion as the object of meditation, in conse¬ 
quence of the term, * the highest person.'—But—an objection 
will be raised—as the object of meditation we have the 
highest person, and as the object of sight the person higher 
than that one who is himself higher, &c.; how, then, are we to 
know that those two are identical ?—The two passages, we 


1 ’Pindo.k sthftlo dehaA, pr&waA stitr&lm&. Ananda Gin.—The 
lower Brahman (hira;zyagarbha or sfllr&tman) is the vital principle 
(pr&Tza) in all creatures. 

2 Samyagdarrana, i. e. complete seeing or intuition; the same 
term which in other places—where it is not requisite to insist on 
the idea of ‘seeing' in contradistinction from ‘reflecting' or ‘medi¬ 
tating'—is rendered by perfect knowledge. 
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reply, have in common the terms * highest' (or ‘higher/ 
para) and ‘person/ And it must not by any means be 
supposed that the term ^ivaghana 1 refers to that highest 
person which, considered as the object of meditation, had 
previously been introduced as the general topic. For the 
consequence of that supposition would be that that highest 
person which is the object of sight would be different from 
that highest person which is represented as the object of 
meditation. We rather have to explain the word jdvaghana 
as ‘ He whose shape 2 is characterised by the^ivas/ so that 
what is really meant by that term is that limited condition 
of the highest Self which is owing to its adjuncts, and 
manifests itself in the form of .fivas, i. e. individual souls ; a 
condition analogous to the limitation of salt (in general) by 
means of the mass of a particular lump of salt. That limited 
condition of the Self may itself be called ‘ higher/ if viewed 
with regard to the senses and their objects. 

Another (commentator) says that we have to understand 
by the word ‘^ivaghana 9 the world of Brahman spoken of 
in the preceding sentence (‘ by the S&man verses he is led 
up to the world of Brahman ’), and again in the following 
sentence (v. 7), which may be called ‘ higher/ because it is 
higher than the other worlds. That world of Brahman may 
be called ^ivaghana because all individual souls (^tva) with 
their organs of action may be viewed as comprised (sangh&ta 
= ghana) within Hira^yagarbha, who is the Self of all organs, 
and dwells in the Brahma-world. We thus understand that 
he who is higher than that ^ivaghana, i. e. the highest Self, 
which constitutes the object of sight, also constitutes the 
object of meditation. The qualification, moreover, ex¬ 
pressed in the term ‘the highest person 9 is in its place 
only if we understand the highest Self to be meant. For 
the name,‘the highest person/ can be given only to the 
highest Self, higher than which there is nothing. So another 
scriptural passage also says, c Higher than the person there 
is nothing—this is the goal, the highest road/ Hence the 

1 Translated above by ‘of the shape of the individual soul/ 

3 Pfriini III, 3, 77, ‘ mfirtta vi ghana/j/ 
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sacred text, which at first distinguishes between thehigher and 
the lower Brahman (‘ the syllable Om is the higher and the 
lower Brahman'),and afterwards speaks of the highest Person 
to be meditated upon by means of the syllable Om, gives 
us to understand that the highest Person is nothing else but 
the highest Brahman. That the highest Self constitutes the 
object of meditation, is moreover intimated by the passage 
declaring that release from evil is the fruit (of medita¬ 
tion), c As a snake is freed from its skin, so is he freed from 
evil/—With reference to the objection that a fruit confined 
to a certain place is not an appropriate reward for him who 
meditates on the highest Self, we finally remark that the 
objection is removed, if we understand the passage to refer 
to emancipation by degrees. He who meditates on the 
highest Self by means of the syllable Om, as consisting of 
three m&tr&s, obtains for his (first) reward the world of 
Brahman, and after that, gradually, complete intuition. 

14. The small (ether) (is Brahman) on account of 
the subsequent (arguments). 

We read (Kh. Up. VIII, 1,1), * There is this city of Brah¬ 
man, and in it the palace, the small lotus, and in it that 
small ether. Now what exists within that small ether that 
is to be sought for, that is to be understood/ &c.—Here the 
doubt arises whether the small ether within the small lotus 
of the heart of which Scripture speaks, is the elemental 
ether, or the individual soul (vig^&ndtman), or the highest 
Self. This doubt is caused by the words ‘ ether’ and * city 
of Brahman/ For the word 4 ether/ in the first place, is 
known to be used in the sense of elemental ether as well 
as of highest Brahman. Hence the doubt whether the 
small ether of the text be the elemental ether or the highest 
ether, i. e. Brahman. In explanation of the expression ‘ city 
of Brahman/ in the second place, it might be said either 
that the individual soul is here called Brahman and the 
body Brahman's city, or else that the city of Brahman 
means the city of the highest Brahman. Here (i. e. in con¬ 
sequence of this latter doubt) a further doubt arises as to 
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the nature of the small ether, according as the individual 
soul or the highest Self is understood by the Lord of the 
city. 

The purvapakshin maintains that by the small ether we 
have to understand the elemental ether, since the latter 
meaning is the conventional one of the word Akira. The 
elemental ether is here called small with reference to its 
small abode (the heart).—In the passage, ‘ As large as this 
ether is, so large is that ether within the heart,’ it is repre¬ 
sented as constituting at the same time the two terms of a 
comparison, because it is possible to make a distinction 
between the outer and the inner ether 1 ; and it is said that 
‘ heaven and earth are contained within it, 1 because the whole 
ether, in so far as it is space, is one 2 .—Or else, the ptirva- 
pakshin continues, the * small one ’ may be taken to mean 
the individual soul, on account of the term, * the city of 
Brahman.’ The body is here called the city of Brahman 
because it is the abode of the individual soul; for it is 
acquired by means of the actions of the soul. On this 
interpretation we must assume that the individual soul is 
here called Brahman metaphorically. The highest Brahman 
cannot be meant, because it is not connected with the body 
as its lord. The lord of the city, i. e. the soul, is represented 
as dwelling in one spot of the city (viz. the heart), just as a 
real king resides in one spot of his residence. Moreover, the 
mind (manas) constitutes the limiting adjunct of the indi¬ 
vidual soul, and the mind chiefly abides in the heart; 
hence the individual soul only can be spoken of as dwelling 
in the heart. Further, the individual soul only can be 
spoken of as small, since it is (elsewhere; Svet. Up. V, 8) 
compared in size to the point of a goad. That it is com¬ 
pared (in the passage under discussion) to the ether must be 
understood to intimate its non difference from Brahman.— 


1 So that the interpretation of the ptirvapakshin cannot be 
objected to on the ground of its involving the comparison of a 
thing to itself. 

8 So that no objection can be raised on the ground that heaven 
and earth cannot be contained in the small ether of the heart. 
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Nor does the scriptural passage say that the ‘small one is 
to be sought for and to be understood, since in the clause, 
‘That which is within that/ &c„ it is represented as a mere 
distinguishing attribute of something else l . 

To all this we make the following reply:—The small ether 
can mean the highest Lord only, not either the elemental 
ether or the individual soul.—Why ?—On account of the 
subsequent reasons, i. e. on account of the reasons implied 
in the complementary passage. For there, the text declaies 
at first, with reference to the small ether, which is enjoined 
as the object of sight, ‘ If they should say to him, &c.; 
thereupon follows an objection, ‘ What is there that deserves 
to be sought for or that is to be understood ? 5 and thereon 
a final decisive statement, ‘ Then he should say: As large 
as this ether is, so large is that ether within the heart. 
Both heaven and earth are contained within it.’ Here the 
teacher, availing himself of the comparison of the ether 
within the heart with the known (universal) ether, precludes 
the conception that the ether within the heart is small— 
which conception is based on the statement as to the smallness 
of the lotus, i. e. the heart—and thereby precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of our understanding by the term ‘ the small ether/ 
the elemental ether. For, although the ordinary use of 
language gives to the word * ether ’ the sense of elemental 
ether, here the elemental ether cannot be thought of, because 
it cannot possibly be compared with itself.—But, has it not 
been stated above, that the ether, although one only, may 
be compared with itself, in consequence of an assumed dif¬ 
ference between the outer and the inner ether?—That 
explanation, we reply, is impossible; for we cannot admit 
that a comparison of a thing with itself may be based upon 
a merely imaginary difference. And even if we admitted 

1 Viz, of that which is within it. Ananda Giri proposes two 
explanations: na ^eti, paravueshawatvenety atra paro dahar&kfoa 
up&d&n&t tasminn iti saptamyanta-ta^abdasyeti ^esha^. Yadvd 
para^abdo * nta^sthavastuvishayas tadvheshawatvena tasminn iti 
dahar&klrasyokter ity artha h. Ta^abdasya samnikrfsh/6nvaya- 
yoge viprakrzsh/anvayasya ^aghanyatvad akd^ntargataw dhyeyam 
iti bhava^. 
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the possibility of such a comparison, the extent of the outer 
ether could never be ascribed to the limited inner ether* 
Should it be said that to the highest Lord also the extent of 
the (outer) ether cannot be ascribed, since another scriptural 
passage declares that he is greater than ether ( 5 a. Bra. X, 
6 , 3» 2 )> we invalidate this objection by the remark, that the 
passage (comparing the inner ether with the outer ether) has 
the purport of discarding the idea of smallness (of the inner 
ether), which is prim4 facie established by the smallness of 
the lotus of the heart in which it is contained, and has not 
the purport of establishing a certain extent (of the inner 
ether). If the passage aimed at both, a split of the sen¬ 
tence 1 would result.—Nor, if we allowed the assumptive 
difference of the inner and the outer ether, would it be 
possible to represent that limited portion of the ether which 
is enclosed in the lotus of the heart, as containing within 
itself heaven, earth, and so on. Nor can we reconcile with 
the nature of the elemental ether the qualities of Self-hood, 
freeness from sin, and so on, (which are ascribed to the 
* small ’ ether) in the following passage, 1 It is the Self free 
from sin, free from old age, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, of true desires, of true purposes/—Al¬ 
though the term * Self * (occurring in the passage quoted) 
may apply to the individual soul, yet other reasons exclude 
all idea of the individual soul being meant (by the small 
ether). For it would be impossible to dissociate from the 
individual soul, which is restricted by limiting conditions 
and elsewhere compared to the point of a goad, the attri¬ 
bute of smallness attaching to it, on account of its being 
enclosed in the lotus of the heart.—Let it then be assumed— 
our opponent remarks—that the qualities of all-pervading- 
ness, &c. are ascribed to the individual soul with the intention 
of intimating its non-difference from Brahman.—Well, we; 
reply, if you suppose that the small ether is called all- 
pervading because it is one with Brahman, our own suppo- 


1 A v&kyabheda—split of the sentence—takes place according 
to the Mim&ws& when one and the same sentence contains two 
new statements which are different. 

[34] 
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sition, viz. that the all-pervadingness spoken of is directly 
predicated of Brahman itself, is the much more simple one*— 
Concerning the assertion that the term £ city of Brahman' 
can only be understood, on the assumption that the indi¬ 
vidual soul dwells, like a king, in one particular spot of the 
city of which it is the Lord, we remark that the term is 
more properly interpreted to mean ‘ the body in so far as 
it is the city of the highest Brahman ;' which interpretation 
enables us to take the term c Brahman' in its primary sense \ 
The highest Brahman also is connected with the body, for 
the latter constitutes an abode for the perception of Brah¬ 
man 1 2 . Other scriptural passages also express the same 
meaning, so, for instance, Pra. Up. V, 5, f He sees the highest 
person dwelling in the city* (purusha=purlraya), &c., and 
Bri. Up. II, 5, 18, ‘This person (purusha) is in all cities 
(bodies) the dweller within the city (purfraya)/—Or else 
(taking brahmapura to mean £ivapura) we may understand 
the passage to teach that Brahman is, in the city of the 
individual soul, near (to the devout worshipper), just as 
Vishnu is near to us in the S&lagriima-stone.—Moreover, 
the text (VIII, j, 6 ) at first declares the result of works 
to be perishable (‘as here on earth whatever has been 
acquired by works perishes, so perishes whatever is acquired 
for the next world by good actions/ &c.), and afterwards 
declares the imperishableness of the results flowing from a 
knowledge of the small ether, which forms the general sub¬ 
ject of discussion (‘those who depart from hence after 
having discovered the Self and those true desires, for them 
there is freedom in all worlds'). From this again it is 
manifest that the small ether is the highest Self.—We now 
turn to the statement made by the pfirvapakshin, ‘ that the 
sacred text does not represent the small ether as that 


1 While the explanation of Brahman by £iva would compel us 
to assume that the word Brahman secondarily denotes the individual 
soul. 

2 Upalabdher adhish/Mnam brahmawa deha ishyate I 
Tenas&dh&ra#atvena deho brahmapuram bhavet II 

Bh&mait. 
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which is to be sought for and to be understood, because 
it is mentioned as a distinguishing attribute of something 
else/ and reply as follows: If the (small) ether were not 
that which is to be sought for and to be understood, the 
description of the nature of that ether, which is given in 
the passage (‘ as large as this ether is, so large is that ether 
within the heart *), would be devoid of purport.—But—the 
opponent might say—that descriptive statement also has the 
purport of setting forth the nature of the thing abiding 
within (the ether); for the text after having raised an objec¬ 
tion (in the passage, * And if they should say to him: Now 
with regard to that city of Brahman and the palace in it, i.e. 
the small lotus of the heart, and the small ether within the 
heart, what is there within it that deserves to be sought for 
or that is to be understood ? ’) declares, when replying to that 
objection, that heaven, earth, and so on, are contained within 
it (the ether), a declaration to which the comparison with 
the ether forms a mere introduction.—Your reasoning, we 
reply, is faulty. If it were admitted, it would follow that 
heaven, earth, &c., which are contained within the small 
ether, constitute the objects of search and enquiry. But 
in that case the complementary passage would be out 
of place. For the text carrying on, as the subject of dis¬ 
cussion, the ether that is the abode of heaven, earth, &c.— 
by means of the clauses, ‘In it all desires are contained/ 
c 11 is the Self free from sin/ &c., and the passage,‘But 
those who depart from hence having discovered the Self, 
and the true desires' (in which passage the conjunction 4 and* 
has the purpose of joining the desires to the Self)—declares 
that the Self as well, which is the abode of the desires, as 
the desires which abide in the Self, are the objects of know¬ 
ledge. From this we conclude that in the beginning of the 
passage also, the small ether abiding within the lotus of 
the heart, together with whatever is contained within it as 
earth, true desires, and so on, is represented as the object of 
knowledge. And, for the reasons explained, that ether is 
the highest Lord. 

15. (The small ether is Brahman) on account of 
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the action of going (into Brahman) and of the word 
(brahmaloka) ; for thus it is seen (i. e. that the indi¬ 
vidual souls go into Brahman is seen elsewhere in 
Scripture); and (this going of the souls into Brahman 
constitutes) an inferential sign (by means of which 
we may properly interpret the word * brahmaloka ’), 

It has been declared (in the preceding Sfitra) that the 
small (ether) is the highest Lord, on account of the reasons 
contained in the subsequent passages. These subsequent 
reasons are now set forth.—For this reason also the small 
(ether) can be the highest Lord only, because the passage 
complementary to the passage concerning the small (ether) 
contains a mention of going and a word, both of which 
intimate the highest Lord. In the first place, we read (Kh. 
Up. VIII, 3, 3),‘All these creatures, day after day going 
into that Brahma-world, do not discover it.’ This passage 
which refers back, by means of the word * Brahma-world/ 
to the small ether which forms the general subject-matter, 
speaks of the going to it of the creatures, i.e. the individual 
souls, wherefrom we conclude that the small (ether) is 
Brahman. For this going of the individual souls into 
Brahman, which takes place day after day in the state of 
deep sleep, is seen, i. e. is met with in another scriptural 
passage, viz. Kh . Up. VI, 8, i, * He becomes united with the 
True,’ &c. In ordinary life also we say of a man who lies 
in deep sleep, ‘he has become Brahman,’ ‘he is gone into 
the state of Brahman.’—In the second place, the word 
‘ Brahma-world,’ which is here applied to the small (ether) 
under discussion, excludes all thought of the individual 
soul or the elemental ether, and thus gives us to understand 
that the small (ether) is Brahman.—But could not the word 
‘ Brahma-world ’ convey as well the idea of the world of him 
whose throne is the lotus 1 ?—It might do so indeed, if we 
explained the compound f Brahma-world ’ as * the world of 
Brahman.’ But if we explain it on the ground of the co¬ 
ordination of both members of the compound—so that 


1 I. e. Brahm&, the lower Brahman. 
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‘Brahma-world* denotes that world which is Brahman— 
then it conveys the idea of the highest Brahman only.— 
And that daily going (of the souls) into Brahman (mentioned 
above) is, moreover, an inferential sign for explaining the 
compound ‘ Brahma-world/ on the ground of the co-ordina¬ 
tion of its two constituent members. For it would be 
impossible to assume that all those creatures daily go into 
the world of the effected (lower) Brahman ; which world is 
commonly called the Satyaloka, i. e. the world of the True. 

16. And on account of the supporting also (attri¬ 
buted to it), (the small ether must be the Lord) 
because that greatness is observed in him (accord¬ 
ing to other scriptural passages). 

And also on account of the * supporting * the small ether 
can be the highest Lord only.—How ?—The text at first 
introduces the general subject of discussion in the passage, 
i In it is that small ether; * declares thereupon that the small 
one is to be compared with the universal ether, and that 
everything is contained in it; subsequently applies to it 
the term ‘Self/ and states it to possess the qualities of 
being free from sin, &c.; and, finally, declares with reference 
to the same general subject of discussion, ‘ That Self is a 
bank, a limitary support (vidhnti), that these worlds may 
not be confounded.* As ‘support* is here predicated of 
the Self, we have to understand by it a supporting agent. 
Just as a dam stems the spreading water so that the 
boundaries of the fields are not confounded, so that Self 
acts like a limitary dam in order that these outer and 
inner worlds, and all the different castes and dramas may 
not be confounded. In accordance with this our text 
declares that greatness, which is shown in the act of holding 
asunder, to belong to the small (ether) which forms the subject 
of discussion; and that such greatness is found in the highest 
Lord only, is seen from other scriptural passages, such as ‘ By 
the command of that Imperishable, O G&rgi, sun and moon 
are held apart * (B ru Up. Ill, 8, 9). Similarly, we read in 
another passage also, about whose referring to the highest 
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Lord there is no doubt, 4 He is the Lord of all, the king of 
all things, the protector of all things. He is a bank and a 
limitary support, so that these worlds may not be con¬ 
founded' (Bn*. Up. IV, 4, 22). —Hence, on account of the 
* supporting/ also the small (ether) is nothing else but the 
highest Lord. 

17. And on account of the settled meaning. 

The small ether within cannot denote anything but the 
highest Lord for this reason also, that the word 4 ether’ 
has (among other meanings) the settled meaning of‘highest 
Lord.' Compare, for instance, the sense in which the word 
4 ether' is used in Kh. Up. VIII, 14, 4 He who is called ether 
is the revealer of all forms and names;' and Kh. Up. I, 9, 
i, 4 All these beings take their rise from the ether,' &c. On 
the other hand, we do not meet with any passage in which 
the word 4 ether' is used in the sense of 4 individual soul.' 
—We have already shown that the word cannot, in our 
passage, denote the elemental ether; for, although the 
word certainly has that settled meaning, it cannot have it 
here, because the elemental ether cannot possibly be com¬ 
pared to itself, &c. &c. 

18. If it be said that the other one (i.e. the indi¬ 
vidual soul) (is meant) on account of a reference to 
it (made in a complementary passage), (we say) no, 
on account of the impossibility. 

If the small (ether) is to be explained as the highest Lord on 
account of a complementary passage, then, the pflrvapakshin 
resumes, we point out that another complementary passage 
contains a reference to the other one, i. e. to the individual 
soul: ‘Now that serene being (literally: serenity, complete 
satisfaction), which after having risen out from this earthly 
body and having reachedthe highest light, appears in its true 
form, that is, the Self; thus he spoke' (Kh. Up. VIII, 3, 4). 
For there the word 4 serenity,' which is known to denote, in 
another scriptural passage, the state of deep sleep, can 
convey the idea of the individual soul only when it is in 
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that state, not of anything else. The 4 rising from the body ’ 
also can be predicated of the individual soul only whose 
abode the body is; just as air, &c., whose abode is the 
ether, are said to arise from the ether. And just as 
the word 4 ether,* although in ordinary language not denoting 
the highest Lord, yet is admitted to denote him in such 
passages as, * The ether is the revealer of forms and names,* 
because it there occurs in conjunction with qualities of the 
highest Lord, so it may likewise denote the individual soul. 
Hence the term * the small ether ’ denotes in the passage 
under discussion the individual soul, 4 on account of the 
reference to the other.* 

Not so, we reply, 4 on account of the impossibility.* In 
the first place, the individual soul, which imagines itself to 
be limited by the internal organ and its other adjuncts, can¬ 
not be compared with the ether. And, in the second place, 
attributes such as freedom from evil, and the like, cannot be 
ascribed to a being which erroneously transfers to itself the 
attributes of its limiting adjuncts. This has already been 
set forth in the first Sfttra of the present adhikara^a, and 
is again mentioned here in order to remove all doubt 
as to the soul being different from the highest Self. That 
the reference pointed out by the purvapakshin is not to the 
individual soul will, moreover, be shown in one of the next 
Sfltras (I, 3, 31). 

19. If it be said that from the subsequent (chapter 
it appears that the individual soul is meant), (we 
point out that what is there referred to is) rather 
(the individual soul in so far) as its true nature has 
become manifest (i. e. as it is non-different from 
Brahman). 

The doubt whether, c on account of the reference to the 
other,* the individual soul might not possibly be meant, has 
been discarded on the ground of 4 impossibility.* But, like 
a dead man on whom amnta has been sprinkled, that doubt 
rises again, drawing new strength from the subsequent 
chapter which treats of Pra^tpati. For there he (Pra^pati) 
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at the outset declares that the Self, which is free from sin 
and the like, is that which is to be searched out, that which 
we must try to understand {Kk. Up. VIII, 7 > *) I after that 
he points out that the seer within the eye, i. e. the individual 
soul, is the Self (‘that person that is seen in the eye is the 
Self/ VIII, 7, 3); refers again and again to the same entity 
(in the clauses ‘ I shall explain him further to you/ VIII, g, 
3 ; VIII, xo, 4); and (in the explanations fulfilling the given 
promises) again explains the (nature of the) same individual 
soul in its different states (‘ He who moves about happy 
in dreams is the Self/ VIII, 10,1; ‘When a man being 
asleep, reposing, and at perfect rest sees no dreams, that is 
the Self/ VIII, 11, 1). The clause attached to both these 
explanations (viz. ‘That is the immortal, the fearless; 
that is Brahman ’) shows, at the same time, the individual 
soul to be free from sin, and the like. After that Pra^fipati, 
having discovered a shortcoming in the condition of deep 
sleep (in consequence of the expostulation of Indra, ‘ In that 
way he does not know himself that he is I, nor does he 
know these beings/ VIII, II, a), enters on a further expla¬ 
nation (‘ I shall explain him further to you, and nothing more 
than this’), begins by blaming the (soul’s) connexion with the 
body, and finally declares the individual soul, when it has 
risen from the body, to be the highest person. (‘ Thus does 
that serene being, arising from this body, appear in its own 
form as soon as it has approached the highest light. That 
is the highest person.’)—From this it appears that there is a 
possibility of the qualities of the highest Lord belonging to the 
individual soul also, and on that account we maintain that the 
term, ‘the small ether within it/ refers to the individual soul. 

This position we counter-argue as follows. ‘ But in so far 
as its nature has become manifest.’ The particle * but ’ (in 
the Sfitra) is meant to set aside the view of the pfirvapakshin, 
so that the sense of the Sfitra is, ‘ Not even on account of 
the subsequent chapter a doubt as to the small ether being 
the individual soul is possible, because there also that which 
is meant to be intimated is the individual soul, in so far only 
as its (true) nature has become manifest.’ The Sfitra uses 
the expression ‘he whose nature has become manifest/ 
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which qualifies ^iva, the individual soul, with reference to 
its previous condition \ — The meaning is as follows. 
Pra^pati speaks at first of the seer characterised by the 
eye (‘ That person which is within the eye/ &c.); shows 
thereupon, in the passage treating of (the reflection in) the 
waterpan, that he (viz. the seer) has not his true Self in 
the body; refers to him repeatedly as the subject to be 
explained (in the clauses C I shall explain him further 
to you'); and having then spoken of him as subject to 
the states of dreaming and deep sleep, finally explains 
the individual soul in its real nature, i. e. in so far as 
it is the highest Brahman, not in so far as it is indi¬ 
vidual soul (‘ As soon as it has approached the highest 
light it appears in its own form’). The highest light 
mentioned, in the passage last quoted, as what is to be 
approached, is nothing else but the highest Brahman, 
which is distinguished by such attributes as freeness from 
sin, and the like. That same highest Brahman constitutes 
—as we know from passages such as 4 that art thou ’—the 
real nature of the individual soul, while its second nature, 
i. e. that aspect of it which depends on fictitious limiting 
conditions, is not its real nature. For as long as the indi¬ 
vidual soul does not free itself from Nescience in the form of 
duality—which Nescience may be compared to the mistake 
of him who in the twilight mistakes a post for a man—and 
does not rise to the knowledge of the Self, whose nature is 
unchangeable, eternal Cognition—which expresses itself in 
the form 4 1 am Brahman —so long it remains the individual 
soul. But when, discarding the aggregate of body, sense- 
organs and mind, it arrives, by means of Scripture, at the 
knowledge that it is not itself that aggregate, that it does 
not form part of transmigratory existence, but is the True, 
the Real, the Self, whose nature is pure intelligence ; then 

1 The masculine ‘ &virbhfitasvarfipa^ * qualifies the substantive 
g$v*h which has to be supplied. Properly speaking the £*iva whose 
true nature has become manifest, i. e. which has become Brahman, 
is no longer ^iva; hence the explanatory statement that the term 
^iva is used with reference to what the ^iva was before it became 
Brahman. 
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knowing itself to be of the nature of unchangeable, eternal 
Cognition, it lifts itself above the vain conceit of being one 
with this body, and itself becomes the Self, whose nature is 
unchanging, eternal Cognition. As is declared in such 
scriptural passages as * He who knows the highest Brahman 
becomes even Brahman 5 (Mu. Up. Ill, 2 , 9). • And this is 
the real nature of the individual soul by means of which it 
arises from the body and appears in its own form. 

Here an objection may be raised. How, it is asked, can we 
speak of the true nature (svarilpa) of that which is unchanging 
and eternal, and then say that f it appears in its own form 
(true nature) ?’ Of gold and similar substances, whose true 
nature becomes hidden, and whose specific qualities are 
rendered non-apparent by their contact with some other 
substance, it may be said that their true nature is rendered 
manifest when they are cleaned by the application of some 
acid substance; so it may be said, likewise, that the stars, 
whose light is during daytime overpowered (by the superior 
brilliancy of the sun), become manifest in their true nature 
at night when the overpowering (sun) has departed. But it 
is impossible to speak of an analogous overpowering of the 
eternal light of intelligence by whatever agency, since, like 
ether, it is free from all contact, and since, moreover, such 
an assumption would be contradicted by what we actually 
observe. For the (energies of) seeing, hearing, noticing, 
cognising constitute the character of the individual soul, 
and that character is observed to exist in full perfection, 
even in the case of that individual soul which has not yet 
risen beyond the body. Every individual soul carries on 
the course of its practical existence by means of the activities 
of seeing, hearing, cognising; otherwise no practical existence 
at all would be possible. If, on the other hand, that character 
would realise itself in the case of that soul only which has 
risen above the body, the entire aggregate of practical exis¬ 
tence, as it actually presents itself prior to the soul’s rising, 
would thereby be contradicted. We therefore ask: Wherein 
consists that (alleged) rising from the body? Wherein con¬ 
sists that appearing (of the soul) in its own form ? 

To this we make the following reply.—Before the rise of 
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discriminative knowledge the nature of the individual soul, 
which is (in reality) pure light, is non-discriminated as it 
were from its limiting adjuncts consisting of body, senses, 
mind, sense-objects and feelings, and appears as consisting 
of the energies of seeing and so on. Similarly—to quote an 
analogous case from ordinary experience—the true nature 
of a pure crystal, i.e. its transparency and whiteness, is, 
before the rise of discriminative knowledge (on the part of 
the observer), non-discriminated as it were from any limiting 
adjuncts of red or blue colour; while, as soon as through 
some means of true cognition discriminative knowledge has 
arisen, it is said to have now accomplished its true nature, 
i.e. transparency and whiteness, although in reality it had 
already done so before. Thus the discriminative knowledge, 
effected by Sruti, on the part of the individual soul which 
previously is non-discriminated as it were fro’m its limiting 
adjuncts, is (according to the scriptural passage under dis¬ 
cussion) the soul’s rising from the body, and the fruit of that 
discriminative knowledge is its accomplishment in its true 
nature, i.e. the comprehension that its nature is the pure 
Self. Thus the embodiedness and the non-embodiedness of 
the Self are due merely to discrimination and non-discrimi¬ 
nation, in agreement with the mantra, £ Bodiless within the 
bodies, 1 &c. (Ka. Up. I, 3, sa), and the statement of Sm^fti 
as to the non-difference between embodiedness and non- 
embodiedness ‘ Though dwelling in the body, O Kaunteya, 
it does not act and is not tainted ’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 31). 
The individual soul is therefore called ‘That whose true 
nature is non-manifest ’ merely on account of the absence of 
discriminative knowledge, and it is called ‘That whose 
nature has become manifest ’ on account of the presence of 
such knowledge. Manifestation and non-manifestati6n of 
its nature of a different kind are not possible, since its 
nature is nothing but its nature (i.e. in reality is always the 
same). Thus the difference between the individual soul and 
the highest Lord is owing to wrong knowledge only, not to 
any reality, since, like ether, the highest Self is not in real 
contact with anything. 

And wherefrom is allthis to be known ?—From the instruc- 
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tion given by Pra^apati who, after having referred to the 
_^iva (‘the person that is seen in the eye,’ &c.), continues 
‘This is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.’ If 
the well-known seer within the eye were different from 
Brahman which is characterised as the immortal and fear¬ 
less, it would not be co-ordinated (as it actually is) with the 
immortal, the fearless, and Brahman. The reflected Self, on 
the other hand, is not spoken of as he who is characterised 
by the eye (the seer within the eye), for that would render 
Pragfipati obnoxious to the reproach of saying deceitful 
things.—So also, in the second section, the passage, ‘He 
who moves about happy in dreams,’ &c. does not refer to a 
being different from the seeing person within the eye spoken 
of in the first chapter, (but treats of the same topic) as 
appears from the introductory clause, ‘ I shall explain him 
further to you.’ Moreover l , a person who is conscious of 
having seen an elephant in a dream and of no longer seeing 
it when awake discards in the waking state the object which 
he had seen (in his sleep), but recognises himself when awake 
to be the same person who saw something in the dream.— 
Thus in the third section also Prajfipati does indeed 
declare the absence of all particular cognition in the state 
of deep sleep, but does not contest the identity of the 
cognising Self (‘ In that way he does not know himself that 
he is I, nor all these beings ’). The following clause also, 
‘ He is gone to utter annihilation,’ is meant to intimate only 
the annihilation of all specific cognition, not the annihilation 
of the cogniser. For there is no destruction of the knowing 
of the knower as—according to another scriptural pas¬ 
sage (B ri. Up. IV, 3, 30)—that is imperishable.—Thus, 
again, in the fourth section the introductory phrase 
of Pragfipati Is, ‘I shall explain him further to you and 
nothing different from this; ’ he thereupon refutes the con¬ 
nexion (of the Self) with the body and other limiting 
conditions (‘ Maghavat, this body is mortal,’ &c.), shows the 
individual soul—which is there called ‘ the serene being ’— 


1 To state another reason showing that the first and second 
chapters of Pra^apati’s instruction refer to the same subject. 
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in the state when it has reached the nature of Brahman 
C It appears in its own form ’), and thus proves the soul to 
be non-different from the highest Brahman whose charac¬ 
teristics are immortality and fearlessness. 

Some (teachers) however are of opinion that if the highest 
Self is meant (in the fourth section) it would be inappropriate 
to understand the words * This (him) I will explain further/ 
&c,, as referring to the individual soul, and therefore suppose 
that the reference is (not to the individual soul forming the 
topic of the three preceding sections, but) to the Self 
possessing the qualities of freeness from sin, &c., which Self 
is pointed out at the beginning of the entire chapter (VII, 
1).—Against this interpretation we remark that, in the first 
place, it disregards the direct enunciation of the pronoun (i. e. 
the ‘ this * in c this I will explain ’) which rests on something 
approximate (i. e. refers to something mentioned not far off), 
and, in the second place, is opposed to the word ‘ further ’ (or 
* again ’) met with in the text, since from that interpretation it 
would follow that what had been discussed in the preceding 
sections is not again discussed in the subsequent section. 
Moreover, if Pra^Lpati, after having made a promise in the 
clause, * This I shall explain' (where that clause occurs for the 
first time), did previously to the fourth section explain a 
different topic in each section, we should have to conclude that 
he acted deceitfully.—Hence (our opinion about the purport 
of the whole chapter remains valid, viz. that it sets forth how) 
the unreal aspect of the individual soul as such—which is a 
mere presentation of Nescience, is stained by all the desires 
and aversions attached to agents and enjoyers, and is con¬ 
nected with evils of various kinds—is dissolved by true 
knowledge, and how the soul is thus led over into the 
opposite state, i. e. into its true state in which it is one with 
the highest Lord and distinguished by freedom from sin and 
similar attributes. The whole process is similar to that by 
which an imagined snake passes over into a rope as soon as 
the mind of the beholder has freed itself from its erroneous 
imagination. 

Others again, and among them some of ours (asmadiy&r 
ka. ke^it), are of opinion that the individual soul as such 
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is real. To the end of refuting all these speculators who 
obstruct the way to the complete intuition of the unity 
of the Self this ^drtraka-^stra has been set forth, whose 
aim it is to show that there is only one highest Lord ever 
unchanging, whose substance is cognition 1 , and who, by 
means of Nescience, manifests himself in various ways, just 
as a thaumaturg appears in different shapes by means of his 
magical power. Besides that Lord there is no other sub¬ 
stance of cognition.—If, now, the SfttrakAra raises and 
refutes the doubt whether a certain passage which (in 
reality) refers to the Lord does refer to the individual soul, 
as he does in this and the preceding Sfttras 2 , he does so 
for the following purpose. To the highest Self which is 
eternally pure, intelligent and free, which is never changing, 
one only, not in contact with anything, devoid of form, the 
opposite characteristics of the individual soul are errone¬ 
ously ascribed ; just as ignorant men ascribe blue colour to 
the colourless ether. In order to remove this erroneous 
opinion by means of Vedic passages tending either to prove 
the unity of the Self or to disprove the doctrine of duality 
—which passages he strengthens by arguments—he insists 
on the difference of the highest Self from the individual 
soul, does however not mean to prove thereby that the soul 
is different from the highest Self, but, whenever speaking of 
the soul, refers to its distinction (from the Self) as forming 
an item of ordinary thought, due to the power of Nescience. 
For thus, he thinks, the Vedic injunctions of works which are 
given with a view to the states of acting and enjoying, 
natural (to the non-enlightened soul), are not stultified.— 
That, however, the absolute unity of the Self is the real 
purport of the s&s tra's teaching, the SAtrak&ra declares, for 
instance, in I, i, 30 3 . The refutation of the reproach of 


1 I. e. of whom cognition is not a mere attribute. 

2 Although in reality there is no such thing as an individual 
soul. 

8 Nanu ^tvabrahmawor aikyam na kv&pi sfttrakaro mukhato 
vadati kim tu sarvatra bhedam eva, ato naikyam ish/am tatraha 
pratipadyam tv iti. 
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futility raised against the injunctions of works has already 
been set forth by us, on the ground of the distinction 
between such persons as possess full knowledge, and such as 
do not. 

20. And the reference (to the individual soul) has 
a different meaning. 

The alleged reference to the individual soul which has 
been pointed out (by the pftrvapakshin) in the passage 
complementary to the passage about the small ether 
(‘Now that serene being/ &c., VIII, 3, 4) teaches, if the 
small ether is interpreted to mean the highest Lord, neither 
the worship of the individual soul iior any qualification of 
the subject under discussion (viz. the small ether), and is 
therefore devoid of meaning.—On that account the Sfttra 
declares that the reference has another meaning, i. e. that 
the reference to the individual soul is not meant to deter¬ 
mine the nature of the individual soul, but rather the nature 
of the highest Lord. In the following manner. The indi¬ 
vidual soul which, in the passage referred to, is called the 
serene being, acts in the waking state as the ruler of the 
aggregate comprising the body and the sense-organs; 
permeates in sleep the na^is of the body, and enjoys the 
dream visions resulting from the impressions of the waking 
state; and, finally, desirous of reaching an inner refuge, rises 
in the state of deep sleep beyond its imagined connexion 
with the gross and the subtle body, reaches the highest 
light, i. e, the highest Brahman previously called ether, and 
thus divesting itself of the state of specific cognition appears 
in its own (true) nature. The highest light which the soul 
is to reach and through which it is manifested in its true 
nature is the Self, free from sin and so on, which is there 
represented as the object of worship.—In this sense the 
reference to the individual soul can be admitted by those 
also who maintain that in reality the highest Lord is 
meant. 

21. If it be said that on account of the scriptural 
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declaration of the smallness (of the ether) (the Lord 
cannot be meant; we reply that) that has been ex¬ 
plained (before). 

The purvapakshin has remarked that the smallness of 
the ether stated by Scripture ( c In it is that small ether’) 
does not agree with the highest Lord, that it may however 
be predicated of the individual soul which (in another 
passage) is compared to the point of a goad. As that remark 
calls for a refutation we point out that it has been refuted 
already, it having been shown—under I, 2, 7—that a rela¬ 
tive smallness may be attributed to the Lord. The same 
refutation is—as the Siltra points out—to be applied here 
also.—That smallness is, moreover, contradicted by that 
scriptural passage which compares (the ether within the 
heart) with the known (universal) ether. (* As large as is 
this ether, so large is the ether within the heart.’) 

22. On account of the acting after (i. e. the shining 
after), (that after which sun, moon, &c. are said to 
shine is the highest Self), and (because by the light) 
of him (all this is said to be lighted). 

We read (Mu. Up. II, 2, xo, and Ka. Up. V, 15), ‘The 
sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor 
these lightnings, much less this fire. After him when he 
shines everything shines; by the light of him all this is 
lighted.’ The question here arises whether he ‘ after whom 
when he shines everything shines, and by whose light all 
this is lighted,’ is some luminous substance, or the highest 
Self (pi*4g7?a dtman). 

A luminous substance, the pftrvapakshin maintains.— 
Why?—Because the passage denies the shining only of 
such luminous bodies as the sun and the like. It is known 
(from every-day experience) that luminous bodies such as 
the moon and the stars do not shine at daytime when the 
sun, which is itself a luminous body, is shining. Hence we 
infer that that thing on account of which all this, includ¬ 
ing the moon, the stars, and the sun himself, does not 
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shine is likewise a thing of light. The ‘shining after’ 
also is possible only if there is a luminous body already, 
for we know from experience that ‘acting after’ (imita¬ 
tion) of any kind takes place only when there are more 
than one agent of similar nature; one man, for instance, 
walks after another man who walks himself. Therefore 
we consider it settled that the passage refers to some 
luminous body. 

To this we reply that the highest Self only can be 
meant.—Why?—On account of the acting after. The 
shining after mentioned in the passage, ‘ After him when 
he shines everything shines/ is possible only if the pra^yza 
Self, i. e. the highest Self, is understood. Of that prd^a 
Self another scriptural passage says, ‘ His form is light, 
his thoughts are true’ (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 2). On the other 
hand, it is not by any means known that the sun, &c. shines 
after some other luminous body. Moreover, on account 
of the equality of nature of all luminous bodies such as 
the sun and the like, there is no need for them of any other 
luminous body after which they should shine; for we see 
that a lamp, for instance, does not ‘shine after’ another 
lamp. Nor is there any such absolute rule (as the pur- 
vapakshin asserted) that acting after is observed only 
among things of similar nature. It is rather observed 
among things of dissimilar nature also; for a red-hot iron 
ball acts after, i. e. burns after the burning fire, and the dust 
of the ground blows (is blown) after the blowing wind.— 
The clause ‘ on account of the acting after ’ (which forms 
part of the Sfttra) points to the shining after (mentioned 
in the scriptural jloka under discussion); the clause ‘ and 
of him ’ points to the fourth p&da of the same ^loka. The 
meaning of this latter clause is that the cause assigned 
for the light of the sun, &c. (in the passage * by the light 
of him everything is lighted ’) intimates the pr&^yza Self. 
For of that Self Scripture says, ‘ Him the gods worship 
as the light of lights, as immortal time * (Bn. Up. IV, 4, 
16). That, on the other hand, the light of the sun, the 
moon, &c, should shine by some other (physical) light is, in 
the first place, not known ; and, in the second place, absurd 
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as one (physical) light is counteracted by another.—Or 
else the cause assigned for the shining does not apply only 
to the sun and the other bodies mentioned in the jloka; 
but the meaning (of the last p&da) rather is—as we may 
conclude from the comprehensive statement ‘all this’— 
that the manifestation of this entire world consisting of 
names and forms, acts, agents and fruits (of action) has 
for its cause the existence of the light of Brahman; just 
as the existence of the light of the sun is the cause of the 
manifestation of all form and colour.—Moreover, the text 
shows by means of the word ‘there* (‘the sun does not 
shine there/ &c.) that the passage is to be connected with 
the general topic, and that topic is Brahman as appears 
from Mu. Up. II, a, 5, ‘ In whom the heaven, the earth, and 
the sky are woven/ &c. The same appears from a passage 
subsequent (on the one just quoted and immediately pre¬ 
ceding the passage under discussion). ‘ In the highest 
golden sheath there is the Brahman without passion and 
without parts ; that is pure, that is the light of lights, that 
is it which they know who know the Self/ This passage 
giving rise to the question, ‘ How is it the light of lights?* 
there is occasion for the reply given in ‘ The sun does 
not shine there/ &c.—In refutation of the assertion that 
the shining of luminous bodies such as the sun and the 
moon can be denied only in case of there being another 
luminous body—as, for instance, the light of the moon and 
the stars is denied only when the sun is shining—we point 
out that it has been shown that he (the Self) only can be 
the luminous being referred to, nothing else. And it is 
quite possible to deny the shining of sun, moon, and so on 
with regard to Brahman; for whatever is perceived is 
perceived by the light of Brahman only so that sun, moon, 
&c. can be said to shine in it; while Brahman as self- 
luminous is not perceived by means of any other light. 
Brahman manifests everything else, but is not manifested 
by anything else; according to such scriptural passages as, 

‘ By the Self alone as his light man sits/ &c. (B ru Up. 
IV, 3, 6), and ‘ He is incomprehensible, for he cannot be 
comprehended * (Bri. Up. IV, 3, 4). 
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23. Moreover Smnti also speaks of him (i. e. of 
the prA^a Self as being the universal light). 

Moreover that aspect of the prig-fila Self is spoken of 
in Smriti also, viz. in the Bhagavad Gita (XV, 6, 12), 

* Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor the fire illumines that; 
having gone into which men do not return, that is my 
highest seat/ And ‘The light which abiding in the sun 
illumines the whole world, and that which is in the moon 
and that which is in the fire, all that light know to be 
mine/ 

24. On account of the term, (viz. the term * lord * 
applied to it) the (person) measured (by a thumb) (is 
the highest Lord). 

We read (Ka. Up. II, 4, 12), ‘The person of the size of 
a thumb stands in the middle of the Self/ &c., and (II, 
4, 13), ‘ That person, of the size of a thumb, is like a light 
without smoke, lord of the past and of the future, he is 
the same to-day and to-morrow. This is that/—The 
question here arises whether the person of the size of a 
thumb mentioned in the text is the cognitional (individual) 
Self or the highest Self. 

The pfirvapakshin maintains that on account of the 
declaration of the person’s size the cognitional Self is 
meant. For to the highest Self which is of infinite length 
and breadth Scripture would not ascribe the measure of 
a span; of the cognitional Self, on the other hand, which 
is connected with limiting adjuncts, extension of the size 
of a span may, by means of some fictitious assumption, be 
predicated. Smriti also confirms this, ‘ Then Yama drew 
forth, by force, from the body of Satyavat the person of 
the size of a thumb tied to Yama’s noose and helpless* 
(MahAbh. Ill, 16763). For as Yama could not pull out by 
force the highest Self, the passage is clearly seen to refer 
to the transmigrating (individual soul) of the size of a 
thumb, and we thence infer that the same Self is meant in 
the Vedic passage under discussion. 

To this we reply that the person a thumb long can only 
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be the highest Lord.—Why ?— On account of the term 
‘lord of the past and of the future.’ For none but the 
highest Lord is the absolute ruler of the past and the 
future.—Moreover, the clause ‘ this is that ’ connects the 
passage with that which had been enquired about, and 
therefore forms the topic of discussion. And what had 
been enquired about is Brahman, ‘ That which thou seest 
as neither this nor that, as neither effect nor cause, as 
neither past nor future, tell me that’ (I, 2, 14)- ‘On ac¬ 
count of the term,’ i. e on account of the direct statement, 
in the text, of a designation, viz. the term ‘ Lord,’we under¬ 
stand that the highest Lord is meant 1 .—But still the question 
remains how a certain extension can be attributed to the 
omnipresent highest Self.—The reply to this is given in 
the next Sfltra. 

25. But with reference to the heart (the highest 
Self is said to be of the size of a span), as men are 
entitled (to the study of the Veda). 

The measure of a span is ascribed to the highest Lord, 
although omnipresent with reference to his abiding within 
the heart; just as to ether (space) the measure of a cubit 
is ascribed with reference to the joint of a bamboo. For, 
on the one hand, the measure of a span cannot be ascribed 
directly to the highest Self which exceeds all measure, 
and, on the other hand, it has been shown that none but 
the highest Lord can be meant here, on account of the 
term * Lord,’ and so on.—But—an objection may be raised— 
as the size of the heart varies in the different classes of 
living beings it cannot be maintained that the declaration 

1 This last sentence is directed against the possible objection 
that ‘ jabda,’ which the Sfltra brings forward a’s an argument in 
favour of the highest Lord being meant, has the sense of ‘ sentence' 
(vakya), and is therefore of less force than linga, i. e. indicatory or 
inferential mark which is represented in our passage by the 
angush/^amdtratd of the purusha, and favours the tffva-interpreta- 
tion. /Shbda, the text remarks, here means rruti, i. e. direct enun¬ 
ciation, and fruti ranks, as a means of proof, higher than lihga. 
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of the highest Self being of the size of a thumb can be 
explained with reference to the heart.—To this objection 
the second half of the Sutra replies : On account of men 
(only) being entitled. For the .rastra, although propounded 
without distinction (i. e. although not itself specifying 
what class of beings is to proceed according to its pre¬ 
cepts), does in reality entitle men 1 only (to act according to 
its precepts); for men only (of the three higher castes) are, 
firstly, capable (of complying with the precepts of the 
^astra ); are, secondly, desirous (of the results of actions 
enjoined by the j'dstra); are, thirdly, not excluded by pro¬ 
hibitions ; and are, fourthly, subject to the precepts about 
the upanayana ceremony and so on 2 * . This point has been 
explained in the section treating of the definition of adhi- 
k&ra (Purva Mim. S. VI, 1).—Now the human body has 
ordinarily a fixed size, and hence the heart also has a fixed 
size, viz. the size of a thumb. Hence, as men (only) are 
entitled to study and practise the .yffstra, the highest Self 
may, with reference to its dwelling in the human heart, 
be spoken of as being of the size of a* thumb.—In reply 
to the purvapakshin’s reasoning that on account of the 
statement of size and on account of Smr/ti we can under¬ 
stand by him who is of the size of a thumb the trans¬ 
migrating soul only, we remark that—analogously to such 
passages as 4 That is the Self/ 4 That art thou 1 —our passage 


1 I. e. men belonging to the three upper castes. 

2 The first reason excludes animals, gods, and n'shis. Gods 
cannot themselves perform sacrifices, the essential feature of which 
is the parting, on the part of the sacrificer, with an offering meant 
for the gods. i?/shis cannot perform sacrifices in the course of 
whose performance the ancestral nshis of the sacrificer are invoked. 
—The second reason excludes those men whose only desire is 

emancipation and who therefore do not care for the perishable 
fruits of sacrifices.—The third and fourth reasons exclude the 
♦SOdras who are indirectly disqualified for gastric works because the 
Veda in different places gives rules for the three higher castes only, 

and for whom the ceremony of the upanayana—indispensable for 
all who wish to study the Veda—is not prescribed.—Cp. Pftrva 
Mfrndwsd Sfitras VI, 1. 
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teaches that the transmigrating soul which is of the size 
of a thumb is (in reality) Brahman. For the Veddnta- 
passages have a twofold purport; some of them aim at 
setting forth the nature of the highest Self, some at 
teaching the unity of the individual soul with the highest 
Self. Our passage teaches the unity of the individual 
soul with the highest Self, not the size of anything. This 
point is made clear further on in the Upanishad, ‘The 
person of the size of a thumb, the inner Self, is always 
settled in the heart of men. Let a man draw that Self 
forth from his body with steadiness, as one draws the pith 
from a reed. Let him know that Self as the Bright, as the 
Immortal ’ (II, 6, 17). 

26. Also (beings) above them, (viz. men) (are 
qualified for the study and practice of the Veda), 
on account of the possibility (of it), according to 
B&dar&ya^a, 

It has been said above that the passage about him who 
is of the size of a thumb has reference to the human heart, 
because men are entitled to study and act according to the 
Telstra. This gives us an occasion for the following discussion. 
—It is true that the sistra entitles men, but, at the same time, 
there is no exclusive rule entitling men only to the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman; the teacher, B&dar&yawa, rather thinks 
that the si stra entitles those (classes of beings) also which 
are above men, viz. gods, and so on.—On what account ?— 
On the account of possibility.—For in their cases also the 
different causes on which the qualification depends, such as 
having certain desires, and so on, may exist. In the first 
place, thq gods also may have the desire of final release, 
caused by the reflection that all effects, objects, and powers 
are non-permanent. In the second place, they may be 
capable of it as their corporeality appears from mantras, 
arthav&das, itih&sas, pur&tfas, and ordinary experience. In 
the third place, there is no prohibition (excluding them like 
S iidras). Nor does, in the fourth place, the scriptural rule 
about the upanayana-ceremony annul their title; for that 
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ceremony merely subserves the study of the Veda, and to 
the gods the Veda is manifest of itself (without study). 
That the gods, moreover, for the purpose of acquiring 
knowledge, undergo discipleship, and the like, appears 
from such scriptural passages as c One hundred and one 
years Indra lived as a disciple with Pra^apati 9 (Kh. Up. 
VIII, 11,3), and ‘ Bhrtgu Virum went to his father Varuwa, 
saying, “ Sir, teach me Brahman”’ (Taitt. Up. Ill, 1).—And 
the reasons which have been given above against gods and 
^fshis being entitled to perform religious works (such as 
sacrifices), viz. the circumstance of there being no other gods 
(to whom the gods could offer sacrifices), and of there being 
no other r/shis (who could be invoked during the sacrifice), 
do not apply to the case of branches of knowledge. For Indra 
and the other gods, when applying themselves to knowledge, 
have no acts to perform with a view to Indra, and so on; 
nor have Bhngu and other ri shis, in the same case, to do 
anything with the circumstance of their belonging to the 
same gotra as Bhrtgu, &c. What, then, should stand in 
the way of the gods’ and rzshis’ right to acquire knowledge ? 
—Moreover, the passage about that which is of the size of a 
thumb remains equally valid, if the right of the gods, &c. 
is admitted; it has then only to be explained in each par¬ 
ticular case by a reference to the particular size of the 
thumb (of the class of beings spoken of). 

27. If it be said that (the corporeal individuality 
of the gods involves) a contradiction to (sacrificial) 
works; we deny that, on account of the observation 
of the assumption (on the part of the gods) of several 
(forms). 

If the right of the gods, and other beings superior to men, 
to the acquisition of knowledge is founded on the assumption 
of their corporeality, &c., we shall have to admit, in conse¬ 
quence of that corporeality, that Indra and the other gods 
stand in the relation of subordinate members (anga) to 
sacrificial acts, by means of their being present in person 
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just as the priests are. But this admission will lead to * a 
contradiction in the sacrificial acts/ because the circumstance 
of the gods forming-the members of sacrificial acts by means 
of their personal presence, is neither actually observed nor 
possible. For it is not possible that one and the same 
Indra should, at the same time, be present in person at many 
sacrifices. 

To this we reply, that there is no such contradiction.— 
Why?—On account of the assumption of several (forms). 
For it is possible for one and the same divine Self to assume 
several forms at the same time.—How is that known?—From 
observation.—For a scriptural passage at first replies to the 
question how many gods there are, by the declaration that 
there are ‘ Three and three hundred, three and three thou¬ 
sand/ and subsequently, on the question who they are, 
declares 'They (the 303 and 3003) are only the various 
powers of them, in reality there are only thirty-three gods * 
(Bri. Up. Ill, 9, i, 2); showing thereby that one and the 
same divine Self may at the same time appear in many 
forms. After that it proceeds to show that these thirty- 
three gods themselves are in reality contained in six, five, 
See., and, finally, by replying to the question , c Who is the one 
god ? ’ that Breath is the one god, shows that the gods arc 
all forms of Breath, and that Breath, therefore, can at the 
same time appear in many forms.—Smrz'ti also has a similar 
statement, ‘ A Yogin, O hero of the Bharatas, may, by his 
power, multiply his Self in many thousand shapes, and in 
them walk about on the earth. In some he may enjoy 
the objects, in others he may undergo dire penance, and, 
finally, he may again retract them all, just as the sun 
retracts the multitude of his rays.’ If such Smnti pas¬ 
sages as the above declare that even Yogins, who have 
merely acquired various extraordinary powers, such as 
subtlety of body, and the like, may animate several bodies 
at the same time, how much more capable of such feats must 
the gods be, who naturally possess all supernatural powers 
The gods thus being able to assume several shapes, a god 
may divide himself into many forms and enter into relation 
with many sacrifices at the same time, remaining all the 
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while unseen by others, in consequence of his power to 
render himself invisible. 

The latter part of the Sfitra may be explained in a 
different manner also, viz. as meaning that even beings 
enjoying corporeal individuality are seen to enter into mere 
subordinate relation to more than one action. Sometimes, 
indeed, one individual does not at the same time enter into 
subordinate relation to different actions; one Brahma^a, for 
instance, is not at the same time entertained by many enter¬ 
tainers. But in other cases one individual stands in subor¬ 
dinate relation to many actions at the same time; one 
BrAhma^a, for instance, may constitute the object of the 
reverence done to him by many persons at the same time. 
Similarly, it is possible that, as the sacrifice consists in the 
parting (on the part of the sacrificer with some offering) 
with a view (to some divinity), many persons may at the 
same time part with their respective offerings, all of them 
having in view one and the same individual divinity. The 
individuality of the gods does not, therefore, involve any 
contradiction in sacrificial works. 

28. If it be said (that a contradiction will result) 
in respect of the word; we refute this objection on 
the ground that (the world) originates from the 
word, as is shown by perception and inference. 

Let it then be granted that, from the admission of the 
corporeal individuality of the gods, no contradiction will 
result in the case of sacrificial works. Still a contradic¬ 
tion will result in respect of the 4 word ’ (^abda).—How ?— 
The authoritativeness of the Veda has been proved 4 from 
its independence,’ basing on the original (eternal) connexion 
of the word with its sense ( 4 the thing signified ’)*. But now, 
although a divinity possessing corporeal individuality, such 
as admitted above, may, by means of its supernatural 
powers, be able to enjoy at the same time the oblations 


1 The reference is to Pfirva MtmfbzsS. Sfitras I, 1, 5 (not to I, 2, 
21, as stated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, III, p. 69). 
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which form part of several sacrifices, yet it will, on account 
of its very individuality, be subject to birth and death just 
as we men are, and hence, the eternal connexion of the 
eternal word with a non-eternal thing being destroyed, a 
contradiction will arise with regard to the authoritative¬ 
ness proved to belong to the word of the Veda. 

To this we reply that no such contradiction exists.—Why ? 
—* On account of their origin from it/ For from that very 
same word of the Veda the world, with the gods and other 
beings, originates.—But—an objection will be raised—in 
Sfitra I, i, % (‘That whence there is the origin, &c. of this 
world’)it has been proved that theworld originates from Brah¬ 
man ; how then can it be said here that it originates from the 
word ? And, moreover, even if the origin of the world from 
the word of the Veda be admitted, how is the contradiction 
in regard to the word removed thereby, inasmuch as the 
Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, the Virvedevas, and the 
Maruts 1 are non-eternal beings, because produced; and if 
they are non-eternal, what is there to preclude the non- 
etemality of the Vedic words Vasu, See. designating them ? 
For it is known from every-day life that only when the son 
of Devadatta is born, the name Ya^Sadatta is given to him 
(lit. made for him) 2 . Hence we adhere to our opinion 
that a contradiction does arise with regard to the e word. 5 

This objection we negative, on the ground that we observe 
the eternity of the connexion between such words as cow, 
and so on, and the things denoted by them. For, although 
the individuals of the (species denoted by the word) cow 
have an origin, their species 3 * does not have an origin, since 
of (the three categories) substances, qualities, and actions 
the individuals only originate, not the> species. Now it is 
with the species that the words are connected, not with the 
individuals, which, as being infinite in number, are not 
capable of entering into that connexion. Hence, although 


1 In which classes of beings all the gods are comprised. 

2 Which shows that together with the non-eternality of the thing 

denoted there goes the non-eternality of the denoting word. 

8 Akrzti, best translated by cT8o$. 
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the individuals do not originate, no contradiction arises 
in the case of words such as cow, and the like, since the 
species are eternal. Similarly, although individual gods are 
admitted to originate, there arises no contradiction in the 
case of such words as Vasu, and the like, since the species 
denoted by them are eternal. And that the gods, and so 
on, belong to different species, is to be concluded from 
the descriptions of their various personal appearance, 
such as given in the mantras, arthav&das, &c. Terms such 
as ‘ Indra ’ rest on the connexion (of some particular being) 
with some particular place, analogously to terms such as 
‘army-leader;’ hence, whoever occupies that particular 
place is called by that particular name.—The origination 
of the world from the 1 word ’ is not to be understood in that 
sense, that the word constitutes the material cause of the 
world, as Brahman does; but while there exist the ever¬ 
lasting words, whose essence is the power of denotation in 
connexion with their eternal sense (i. e. the Skritis denoted), 
the accomplishment of such individual things as are capable 
of having those words applied to them isf called an origina¬ 
tion from those words. 

How then is it known that the world originates from 
the word?—‘From perception and inference/ Perception 
here denotes Scripture which, in order to be authoritative, 
is independent (of anything else). ‘Inference' denotes 
Smnti which, in order to be authoritative, depends on 
something else (viz. Scripture). These two declare that 
creation is preceded by the word. Thus a scriptural 
passage says, ‘At the word these Pra^pati created the 
gods; at the words were poured out he created men; at 
the word drops he created the fathers; at the words 
through the filter he created the Soma cups; at the words 
the swift ones he created the stotra; at the words to all 
he created the jastra; at the word blessings he created 
the other beings/ And another passage says, ‘ He with 
his mind united himself with speech (i. e. the word of 
the Veda.—B ru Up. I, 2, 4). Thus Scripture declares in 
different places that the word precedes the creation.— 
Smnti also delivers itself as follows, ‘ In the beginning 
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a divine voice, eternal, without beginning or end, formed 
of the Vedas was uttered by Svayambhfi, from which 
all activities proceeded/ By the * uttering * of the voice 
we have here to understand the starting of the oral 
tradition (of the Veda), because of a voice without 
beginning or end ‘uttering’ in any other sense cannot 
be predicated.—Again, we read, ‘ In the beginning Ma- 
he^vara shaped from the words of the Veda the names 
and forms of all beings and the procedure of all actions/ 
And again, * The several names, actions, and conditions of 
all things he shaped in the beginning from the words of the 
Veda’ (Manu I, % i). Moreover, we all know from observa¬ 
tion that any one when setting about some thing which he 
wishes to accomplish first remembers the word denoting 
the thing, and after that sets to work. We therefore con¬ 
clude that before the creation the Vcdic words became 
manifest in the mind of Pra^apati the creator, and that 
after that he created the things corresponding to those 
words. Scripture also, where it says (Taitt. Br L II, 2, 4, 2) 
‘uttering bhftr he created the earth/ &c., shows that the 
worlds such as the earth, &c. became manifest, i. e. were 
created from the words bhur, &c. which had become mani¬ 
fest in the mind (of Pra^Spati). 

Of what nature then is the ‘ word * with a view to which 
it is said that the world originates from the ‘word?’—It 
is the sphote, the pfirvapakshin says 1 . For on the as- 


1 The pfirvapakshin, i. e. here the grammarian maintains, for the 
reasons specified further on, that there exists in the case of 
words a supersensuous entity called spho/a which is manifested by 
the letters of the word, and, if apprehended by the mind, itself mani¬ 
fests the sense of the word. The term spho/a may, according as it 
is viewed in either of these lights, be explained as the manifestor or 
that which is manifested.—The spho/a is a grammatical fiction, the 
word in so far as it is apprehended by us as a whole. That we 
cannot identify it with the ‘notion’ (as Deussen seems inclined to do, 
p. 80) follows from its being distinctly called v&fcaka or abhidh&yaka, 
and its being represented as that which causes the conception 
of the sense of a word (arthadhihetu). 
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sumption that the letters are the word, the doctrine that 
the individual gods, and so on, originates from the eternal 
words of the Veda could not in any way be proved, 
since the letters perish as soon as they are produced 
(i. e. pronounced). These perishable letters are more¬ 
over apprehended as differing according to the pronun¬ 
ciation of the individual speaker. For this reason we are 
able to determine, merely from the sound of the voice 
of some unseen person whom we hear reading, who is 
reading, whether Devadatta or Ya^adatta or some other 
man. And it cannot be maintained that this apprehension 
of difference regarding the letters is an erroneous one; 
for we do not apprehend anything else whereby it is 
refuted. Nor is it reasonable to maintain that the ap¬ 
prehension of the sense of a word results from the letters. 
For it can neither be maintained that each letter by itself 
intimates the sense, since that would be too wide an assump¬ 
tion 1 ; nor that there takes place a simultaneous appre¬ 
hension of the whole aggregate of letters; since the letters 
succeed one another in time. Nor can we admit the explan¬ 
ation that the last letter of the word together with the im¬ 
pressions produced by the perception of the preceding 
letters is that which makes us apprehend the sense. For 
the word makes us apprehend the sense only if it is itself 
apprehended in so far as having reference to the mental 
grasp of the constant connexion (of the word and the 
sense), just as smoke makes us infer the existence of fire 
only when it is itself apprehended; but an apprehension 
of the last letter combined with the impressions produced 
by the preceding letters does not actually take place, 
because those impressions are not objects of perception 2 . 
Nor, again, can it be maintained that (although those im- 


1 For that each letter by itself expresses the sense is not 
observed; and if it did so, the other letters of the word would have 
to be declared useless. 

2 In order to enable us to apprehend the sense from the word, 
there is required the actual consciousness of the last letter plus the 
impressions of the preceding letters; just as smoke enables us to 
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presslons are not objects of perception, yet they may be 
inferred from their effects, and that thus) the actual per¬ 
ception of the last letter combined with the impressions 
left by the preceding letters—which impressions are appre¬ 
hended from their effects—is that which intimates the sense 
of the word; for that effect of the impressions, viz. the 
remembrance of the entire word, is itself something con¬ 
sisting of parts which succeed each other in time.—From 
all this it follows that the sphojfa is the word. After the 
apprehending agent, i. e. the buddhi, has, through the ap¬ 
prehension of the several letters of the word, received 
rudimentary impressions, and after those impressions have 
been matured through the apprehension of the last letter, 
the sphote presents itself in the buddhi all at once as the 
object of one mental act of apprehension.—And it must not 
be maintained that that one act of apprehension is merely 
an act of remembrance having for its object the letters 
of the word; for the letters which are more than one 
cannot form the object of one act of apprehension.—As 
that sphora is recognised as the same as often as the word 
is pronounced, it is eternal; while the apprehension of 
difference referred to above has for its object the letters 
merely. From this eternal word, which is of the nature 
of the spho/a and possesses denotative power, there is 
produced the object denoted, i. e. this world which consists 
of actions, agents, and results of action. 

Against this doctrine the reverend Upavarsha maintains 
that the letters only are the word.—But—an objection is 
raised—it has been said above that the letters no sooner 
produced pass away!—That assertion is not true, we reply; 
for they are recognised as the same letters (each time they 
are produced anew).—Nor can it be maintained that the 
recognition is due to similarity only, as jn the case of hairs, 
for instance; for the fact of the recognition being a re¬ 
cognition in the strict sense of the word is not contradicted 
by any other means of proof.—Nor, again, can it be said 

infer the existence of fire only if we are actually conscious of the 
smoke. But that actual consciousness does not take place because 
the impressions are not objects of perceptive consciousness. 
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that the recognition has its cause in the species (so that 
not the same individual letter would be recognised, but only 
a letter belonging to the same species as other letters 
heard before); for, as a matter of fact, the same individual 
letters are recognised. That the recognition of the letters 
rests on the species could be maintained only if whenever 
the letters are pronounced different individual letters were 
apprehended, just as several cows are apprehended as 
different individuals belonging to the same species. But 
this is actually not the case; for the (same) individual 
letters are recognised as often as they are pronounced. If, 
for instance, the word cow is pronounced twice, we think 
not that two different words have been pronounced, but 
that the same individual word has been repeated.—But, 
our opponent reminds us, it has been shown above, that 
the letters are apprehended as different owing to differences 
of pronunciation, as appears from the fact that we apprehend 
a difference when merely hearing the sound of Devadatta or 
Ya^adatta reading.—Although, we reply, it is a settled 
matter that the letters are recognised as the same, yet we 
admit that there are differences in the apprehension of the 
letters; but as the letters are articulated by means of the 
conjunction and disjunction (of the breath with the palate, 
the teeth, &c.), those differences are rightly ascribed to the 
various character of the articulating agents and not to 
the intrinsic nature of the letters themselves. Those, 
moreover, who maintain that the individual letters are 
different have, in order to account for the fact of recogni¬ 
tion, to assume species of letters, and further to admit 
that the apprehension of difference is conditioned by ex¬ 
ternal factors. Is it then not much simpler to assume, 
as we do, that the apprehension of difference is conditioned 
by external factors while the recognition is due to the 
intrinsic nature of the letters? And this very fact of 
recognition is that mental process which prevents us from 
looking on the apprehension of difference as having the 
letters for its object (so that the opponent was wrong in 
denying the existence of such a process). For how should, 
for instance, the one syllable ga, when it is pronounced in 
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the same moment by several persons, be at the same time 
of different nature, viz. accented with the udatta, the 
anud&tta, and the Svarita and nasal as well as non-nasal 1 ? 
Or else 2 —and this is the preferable explanation—we 
assume that the difference of apprehension is caused not 
by the letters but by the tone (dhvani). By this tone wc 
have to understand that which enters the ear of a person 
who is listening from a distance and not able to distinguish 
the separate letters, and which, for a person standing near, 
affects the letters with its own distinctions, such as high 
or low pitch and so on. It is on this tone that all the 
distinctions of uditta, an udatta, and so on depend, and not 
on the intrinsic nature of the letters; for they arc recognised 
as the same whenever they are pronounced. On this theory 
only we gain a basis for the distinctive apprehension of 
the uditta, the anudfftta, and the like. For on the theory 
first propounded (but now rejected), we should have to 
assume that the distinctions of udatta and so on arc due 
to the processes of conjunction and disjunction described 
above, since the letters themselves, which arc ever re¬ 
cognised as the same, are not different. But as those 
processes of conjunction and disjunction are not matter 
of perception, we cannot definitely ascertain in the letters 
any differences based on those processes, and hence the 
apprehension of the udatta and so on remains without 
a basis.—Nor should it be urged that from the dif¬ 
ference of the uditta and so on there results also 
a difference of the letters recognised. For a difference 
in one matter does not involve a difference in some 
other matter which in, itself is free from difference. 
Nobody, for instance, thinks that because the individuals 

1 1 How should it be so ?' i. e. it cannot be so; and on that 
account the differences apprehended do not belong to the letters 
themselves, but to the external conditions mentioned above. 

2 With ‘ or else' begins the exposition of the finally accepted 
theory as to the cause why the same letters are apprehended as 
different. Hitherto the cause had been found in the variety of the 
upadhis of the letters. Now a new distinction is made between 
articulated letters and non-articulated tone. 
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are different from each other the species also contains a 
difference in itself. 

The assumption of the spho/a is further gratuitous, be¬ 
cause the sense of the word may be apprehended from the 
letters.—But—our opponent here objects—I do not assume 
the existence of the sphote. I, on the contrary, actually 
perceive it; for after the buddhi has been impressed by the 
successive apprehension of the letters of the word, the 
spho/a all at once presents itself as the object of cognition. 
—You are mistaken, we reply. The object of the cognitional 
act of which you speak is simply the letters of the word. 
That one comprehensive cognition which follows upon the 
apprehension of the successive letters of the word has for 
its object the entire aggregate of the letters constituting the 
word, and not anything else. We conclude this from the 
circumstance that in that final comprehensive cognition 
there are included those letters only of which a definite 
given word consists, and not any other letters. If that 
cognitional act had for its object the spho/a—i. e. something 
different from the letters of the given word—then those 
letters would be excluded from it just as much as the letters 
of any other word. But as this is not the case, it follows 
that that final comprehensive act of cognition is nothing but 
an act of remembrance which has the letters of the word 
for its object.—Our opponent has asserted above that the 
letters of a word being several cannot form the object of 
one mental act. But there he is wrong again. The ideas 
which we have of a row, for instance, or a wood or an army, 
or of the numbers ten, hundred, thousand, and so on, show 
that also such things as comprise several unities can become 
the objects of one and the same cognitional act. The idea 
which has for its object the word as one whole is a derived 
one, in so far as it depends on the determination of one 
sense in many letters 1 ; in the same way as the idea of a 


1 I. e. it is not directly one idea, for it has for its object more 
than one letter; but it may be called one in a secondary sense 
because it is based on the determinative knowledge that the letters, 
although more than one, express one sense only. 
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wood, an army, and so on.—But—our opponent may here 
object—if the word were nothing else but the letters which 
in their aggregate become the object of one mental act, 
such couples of words as gkxk and r kgk or pika and kapi 
would not be cognised as different words; for here the same 
letters are presented to consciousness in each of the words 
constituting one couple.—There is indeed, we reply, in 
both cases a comprehensive consciousness of the same 
totality of letters ; but just as ants constitute the idea of a 
row only if they march one after the other, so the letters 
also constitute the idea of a certain word only if they follow 
each other in a certain order. Hence it is not contrary to 
reason that the same letters are cognised as different words, 
in consequence of the different order in which they are 
arranged. 

The hypothesis of him who maintains that the letters arc 
the word may therefore be finally formulated as follows. 
The letters of which a word consists—assisted by a certain 
order and number—have, through traditional use, entered 
into a connexion with a definite sense. At the time when 
they are employed they present themselves as such (i. e. in 
their definite order and number) to the buddhi, which, after 
having apprehended the several letters in succession, finally 
comprehends the entire aggregate, and they thus unerringly 
intimate to the buddhi their definite sense. This hypothesis 
is certainly simpler than the complicated hypothesis of the 
grammarians who teach that the spho/a is the word. For 
they have to disregard what is given by perception, and to 
assume something which is never perceived; the letters 
apprehended in a definite order are said to manifest the 
spho/a, and the spho/a in its turn is said to manifest the 
sense. 

Or let it even be admitted that the letters are differ¬ 
ent ones each time they are pronounced; yet, as in that 
case we necessarily must assume species of letters as 
the basis of the recognition of the individual letters, the 
function of conveying the sense which we have demon¬ 
strated in the case of the (individual) letters has then to be 
attributed to the species. 
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From all this it follows that the theory according to which 
the individual gods and so on originate from the eternal 
words is unobjectionable. 

29. And from this very reason there follows the 
eternity of the Veda. 

As the eternity of the Veda is founded on the absence 
of the remembrance of an agent only, a doubt with regard 
to it had been raised owing to the doctrine that the gods 
and other individuals have sprung from it. That doubt 
has been refuted in the preceding Sfitra.—The present 
Sutra now confirms the, already established, eternity of 
the Veda. The eternity of the word of the Veda has to 
be assumed for this very reason, that the world with its 
definite (eternal) species, such as gods and so on, originates 
from it.—A mantra also (‘By means of the sacrifice they 
followed the trace of speech; they found it dwelling in 
the rz'shis,’ i?zg-veda Saz/zh. X, 71, 3) shows that the 
speech found (by the rz'shis) was permanent.—On this 
point Vedavy&sa also speaks as follows: ‘Formerly the 
great nshis, being allowed to do so by Svayambhfi, ob¬ 
tained, through their penance, the Vedas together with 
the itih&sas, which had been hidden at the end of the 
yuga.’ 

30. And on account of the equality of names and 
forms there is no contradiction (to the eternity of 
the word of the Veda) in the renovation (of the 
world); as is seen from 6ruti and Smrzti. 

If—the purvapakshin resumes—the individual gods and so 
on did, like the individual animals, originate and pass away 
in an unbroken succession so that there would be no break 
of the course of practical existence including denominations, 
things denominated and agents denominating; the con¬ 
nexion (between word and thing) would be eternal, and the 
objection as to a contradiction with reference to the word 
(raised in Stitra 27) would thereby be refuted. But if, 
as Sruti and Smrzti declare, the whole threefold 
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world periodically divests itself of name and form, and is 
entirely dissolved (at the end of a kalpa), and is after that 
produced anew; how can the contradiction be considered to 
have been removed ? 

To this we reply: ‘ On account of the sameness of name 
and form.’—Even then the beginninglessness of the world 
will have to be admitted (a point which the teacher will 
prove later on: II, i, 36). And in the beginningless sa/«- 
s&ra we have to look on the (relative) beginning, and the 
dissolution connected with a new kalpa in the same light 
in which we look on the sleeping and waking states, which, 
although in them according to Scripture (a kind of) dis¬ 
solution and origination take place, do not give rise to 
any contradiction, since in the later waking state (subse¬ 
quent to the state of sleep) the practical existence is carried 
on just as in the former one. That in the sleeping and the 
waking states dissolution and origination take place is stated 
Kaush. Up. Ill, 3, ‘When a man being asleep sees no 
dream whatever he becomes one with that prawa alone. 
Then speech goes to him with all names, the eye with all 
forms, the ear with all sounds, the mind with all thoughts. 
And when he awakes then, as from a burning fire, sparks 
proceed in all directions, thus from that Self the pr&«as 
proceed, each towards its place; from the prdrcas the gods, 
from the gods the worlds.’ 

Well, the ptirvapakshin resumes, it may be that no 
contradiction arises in the case of sleep, as during the sleep 
of one person the practical existence of other persons suffers 
no interruption, and as the sleeping person himself when 
waking from sleep may resume the very same form of 
practical existence which was his previously to his sleep. 
The case of a mahdpralaya (i. e. a general annihilation of 
the world) is however a different one, as then the entire 
current of practical existence is interrupted, and the form of 
existence of a previous kalpa can be resumed in a subsequent 
kalpa no more than an individual can resume that form of 
existence which it enjoyed in a former birth. 

This objection, we reply, is not valid. For although a 
maMpralaya does cut short the entire current of practical 
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existence, yet, by the favour of the highest Lord, the Lords 
(favara), such as Hirawyagarbha and so on, may continue the 
same form of existence which belonged to them in the 
preceding kalpa. Although ordinary animated beings do 
not, as we see, resume that form of existence which belonged 
to them in a former birth ; still we cannot judge of the 
Lords as we do of ordinary beings. For as in the series 
of beings which descends from man to blades of grass a 
successive diminution of knowledge, power, and so on, is 
observed—although they all have the common attribute of 
being animated—so in the ascending series extending from 
man up to Hirawyagarbha, a gradually increasing manifes¬ 
tation of knowledge, power, &c. takes place; a circumstance 
which iSruti and Smrzti mention in many places, and which 
it is impossible to deny. On that account it may very well 
be the case that the Lords, such as Hirawyagarbha and so 
on, who in a past kalpa were distinguished by superior 
knowledge and power of action, and who again appear in 
the present kalpa, do, if favoured by the highest Lord, 
continue (in the present kalpa) the same kind of existence 
which they enjoyed in the preceding kalpa; just as a man 
who rises from sleep continues the same form of existence 
which he enjoyed previously to his sleep. Thus Scripture 
also declares, ‘ He who first creates Brahman (Hirawya- 
garbha) and delivers the Vedas to him, to that God who is 
the light of his own thoughts, I, seeking for release, go for 
refuge* (.SVet. Up. VI, 18). vSaunaka and others more¬ 
over declare (in the Anukrama;ns of the Veda) that the ten 
books (of the 72 /g-veda) were seen by Madhu££//andas and 
other nshis 1 . And, similarly, Smrzti tells us, for every Veda, 
of men of exalted mental vision (rzshis) who ‘ saw’ the sub¬ 
divisions of their respective Vedas, such as k&ndas and so 
on. Scripture also declares that the performance of the 
sacrificial action by means of the mantra is to be preceded by 
the knowledge of the rz'shi and so on, ‘ He who makes another 
person sacrifice or read by means of a mantra of which he 


1 Which circumstance proves that exalted knowledge appertains 
not only to Hirarcyagarbha, but to many beings. 
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does not know the nshi, the metre, the divinity, and the 
Br&hma«a, runs against a post, falls into a pit 1 , &c. See., 
therefore one must know all those matters for each mantra’ 
(Arsheya Br&hmawa, first section).—Moreover, religious duty 
is enjoined and its opposite is forbidden, in order that the 
animate beings may obtain pleasure and escape pain. 
Desire and aversion have for their objects pleasure and 
pain, known either from experience or from Scripture, and 
do not aim at anything of a different nature. As therefore 
each new creation is (nothing but) the result of the religious 
merit and demerit (of the animated beings of the preceding 
creation), it is produced with a nature resembling that of 
the preceding creation. Thus Smr/ti also declares, 4 To 
whatever actions certain of these (animated beings) had 
turned in a former creation, to the same they turn when 
created again and again. Whether those actions were 
harmful or harmless, gentle or cruel, right or wrong, true 
or untrue, influenced by them they proceed; hence a cer¬ 
tain person delights in actions of a certain kind.*—More¬ 
over, this world when being dissolved (in a mah&pralaya) is 
dissolved to that extent only that the potentiality (rakti) 
of the world remains, and (when it is produced again) it 
is produced from the root of that potentiality; otherwise 
we should have to admit an effect without a cause. Nor 
have we the right to assume potentialities of different kind 
(for the different periods of the world). Hence, although 
the series of worlds from the earth upwards, and the series 
of different classes of animate beings such as gods, animals, 
and men, and the different conditions based on caste, 
&rrama, religious duty and fruit (of works), although all 
these we say are again and again interrupted and thereupon 
produced anew; we yet have to understand that they are, in 
the beginningless sa;;/s 4 ra, subject to a certain determinate¬ 
ness analogous to the determinateness governing the con¬ 
nexion between the senses and their objects. For it is 
impossible to imagine that the relation of senses and sense- 
objects should be a different one in different creations, so 


1 Viz. naraka, the commentaries say. 
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that, for instance, in some new creation a sixth sense and a 
corresponding sixth sense-object should manifest them¬ 
selves. As, therefore, the phenomenal world is the same in 
all kalpas and as the Lords are able to continue their 
previous forms of existence, there manifest themselves, in 
each new creation, individuals bearing the same names and 
forms as the individuals of the preceding creations, and, 
owing to this equality of names and forms, the admitted 
periodical renovations of the world in the form of general 
pralayas and general creations do not conflict with the 
authoritativeness of the word of the Veda. The permanent 
identity of names and forms is declared in .Sruti as well as 
Smriti ; compare, for instance, Rik. Samh. X, 190, 3, £ As 
formerly the creator ordered sun and moon, and the sky, 
and the air, and the heavenly world; ’ which passage means 
that the highest Lord arranged at the beginning of the 
present kalpa the entire world with sun and moon, and so 
on, just as it had been arranged in the preceding kalpa. 
Compare also Taitt. Br&hm. Ill, 1, 4, 1, ‘Agni desired: 
May I become the consumer of the food of the gods; for 
that end he offered a cake on eight potsherds to Agni and 
the Knttik&s.’ This passage, which forms part of the 
injunction of the ish/i to the Nakshatras, declares equality of 
name and form connecting the Agni who offered and the 
Agni to whom he offered 1 . 

Smnti also contains similar statements to be quoted 
here; so, for instance, ‘Whatever were the names of the 
nshis and their powers to see the Vedas, the same the 
Unborn one again gives to them when they are produced 
afresh at the end of the night (the mah&pralaya). As the 
various signs of the seasons return in succession in their due 
time, thus the same beings again appear in the different 
yugas. And of whatever individuality the gods of the 


1 Asmin kalpe sarvesham pramnam dahapakaprakasakari yo 
*yam agnir dmyate so*yam agniA pflrvasmin kalpe manushya^ 
san devatvapadapr&pakajrc karmanush/Myasmin kalpa etzg ^anma 
labdhavan ata^ pftrvasmin kalpe sa manushyo bhaviniw samgn&m 
am'ty&gnir iti vyapadiayate.—Sayawa on the quoted passage. 
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past ages were, equal to them are the present gods in 
name and form.’ 

31. On account of the impossibility of (the gods 
being qualified) for the madhu-vidyfi, &c. Caimini 
(maintains) the non-qualification (of the gods for 
the Brahma-vidyi). 

A new objection is raised against the averment that the 
gods, &c. also are entitled to the knowledge of Brahman. 
The teacher, Caimini, considers the gods and similar beings 
not to have any claim.—Why ?—On account of the impos¬ 
sibility, in the case of the so-called Madhu-vidya, &c. It 
their claim to the knowledge of Brahman were admitted, 
we should have to admit their claim to the madhu-vidya (‘ the 
knowledge of the honey’) also, because that also is a kind 
of knowledge not different (from the knowledge of Brahman). 
But to admit this latter claim is not possible; for, according 
to the passage, ‘ The Sun is indeed the honey of the devas ’ 
(Kh. Up. Ill, 1, x), men are to meditate on the sun (the 
god Aditya) under the form of honey, and how, if the gods 
themselves are admitted as meditating worshippers, can 
Aditya meditate upon another Aditya?—Again, the text, 
after having enumerated five kinds of nectar, the red one, 
&c. residing in the sun, and after having stated that the five 
classes of gods, viz. the Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Maruts, and 
S&dhyas, live on one of these nectars each, declares that * he 
who thus knows this nectar becomes one of the Vasus, with 
Agni at their head, he sees the nectar and rejoices, &c., and 
indicates thereby that those who know the nectars enjoyed 
by the Vasus, &c., attain the greatness of the Vasus, &c. 
But how should the Vasus themselves know other Vasus 
enjoying the nectar, and what other Vasu-greatness should 
they desire to attain ?—We have also to compare the pas¬ 
sages ‘ Agni is one foot, Aditya is one foot, the quarters are 
one foot* {Kh. Up. Ill, 18, %); ‘ Air is indeed the absorber’ 
(Kh. Up. IV, 3,1); ‘Aditya is Brahman, this is the doctrine/ 
All these passages treat of the meditation on the Self of 
certain divinities, for which meditation these divinities them- 
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selves are not qualified.—So it is likewise impossible that the 
rzshis themselves should be qualified for meditations con¬ 
nected with rfshis, such as expressed in passages like Bn. 
Up. II, 2, 4, 1 * These two are the rishis Gautama and Bharad- 
vd^n,; the right Gautama, the left Bharadvag-a.'—Another 
reason for the non-qualification of the gods is stated in the 
following Sutra. 

32. And (the devas, &c. are not qualified) on 
account of (the words denoting the devas, &c.) being 
(used) in the sense of (sphere of) light. 

To that sphere of light, the purvapakshin resumes, which 
is stationed in the sky, and during its diurnal revolutions 
illumines the world, terms such as Aditya, i. e. the names of 
devas, are applied, as we know from the use of ordinary 
language, and from Vedic complementary passages 1 . But 
of a mere sphere of light we cannot understand how it should 
be endowed with either a bodily form, consisting of the heart 
and the like, or intelligence, or the capability of forming 
wishes K For mere light we know to be, like earth, entirely 
devoid of intelligence. The same observation applies to 
Agni (fire), and so on. It will perhaps be said that our 
objection is not valid, because the personality of the devas 
is known from the mantras, arthav&das, itihfisas, pura^as, 
and from the conceptions of ordinary life 3 ; but we contest 
the relevancy of this remark. For the conceptions of ordi¬ 
nary life do not constitute an independent means of know¬ 
ledge ; we rather say that a thing is known from ordinary 
life if it is known by the (acknowledged) means of know¬ 
ledge, perception, &c. But none of the recognised means 
of knowledge, such as perception and the like, apply to the 

1 As, for instance, * So long as Aditya rises in the east and sets 
in the west' (JKS. Up. Ill, 6, 4). 

a Whence it follows that the devas are not personal beings, and 
therefore not qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. 

3 Yama, for instance, being ordinarily represented as a person 
with a staff in his hand, Yaruwa with a noose, Indra with a thunder¬ 
bolt, &c. &c. 
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matter under discussion. Itih&sas and puriwas again being 
of human origin, stand themselves in need of other means 
of knowledge on which to base. The arthavada passages 
also, which, as forming syntactical wholes with the injunctory 
passages, have merely the purpose of glorifying (what is 
enjoined in the latter), cannot be considered to constitute 
by themselves reasons for the existence of the personality, 
&c. of the devas. The mantras again, which, on the ground 
of direct enunciation, &c., are to be employed (at the dif¬ 
ferent stages of the sacrificial action), have merely the 
purpose of denoting things connected with the sacrificial 
performance, and do not constitute an independent means 
of authoritative knowledge for anything 1 .—For these reasons 
the devas, and similar beings, are not qualified for the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

33. B&daiiya«a, on the other hand, (maintains) 
the existence (of qualification for Brahma-vidyd on 
the part of the gods); for there are (passages 
indicatory of that). 

The expression c on the other hand’ is meant to rebut 
the purvapaksha. The teacher, Badarayawa, maintains the 
existence of the qualification on the pait of the gods, &c. 
For, although the qualification of the gods cannot be ad¬ 
mitted with reference to the madhu-vidyfi, and similar topics 
of knowledge, in which the gods themselves are implicated, 
still they may be qualified for the pure knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, qualification in general depending on the presence of 
desire, capability, &c . 2 Nor does the impossibility of quali¬ 
fication in certain cases interfere with the presence of qualifi¬ 
cation in those other cases where it is not impossible. To the 
case of the gods the same reasoning applies as to the case of 
men; for among men also, all are not qualified for everything, 
Brahmawas, for instance, not for the rA^asCkya-sacrifice 3 . 

1 On the proper function of arthavada and mantra according to 
the Mima»zs£, cp. Arthasawgraha, Introduction. 

* See above, p. 197. 

3 Which can be offered by kshattriyas only. 
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And, with reference to the knowledge of Brahman, Scrip¬ 
ture, moreover, contains express hints notifying that the 
devas are qualified ; compare, for instance, B ri. Up. 1 , 4 , 10, 
4 Whatever Deva was awakened (so as to know Brahman) 
he indeed became that; and the same with r/shis;’ Kh. 
Up. VIII, 7, 2, 1 They said: Well, let us search for that 
Self by which, if one has searched it out, all worlds and all 
desires are obtained. Thus saying, Indra went forth from 
the Devas, Viro£ana from the Asuras/ Similar statements 
are met with in Srm'zti, so, for instance, in the colloquy of the 
Gandharva and Y&^/zavalkya 1 .—Against the objection raised 
in the preceding Sfitra (32) we argue as follows. Words 
like &ditya, and so on, which denote devas, although having 
reference to light and the like, yet convey the idea of 
certain divine Selfs (persons) endowed with intelligence and 
pre-eminent power; for they are used in that sense in 
mantras and arthav&da passages. For the devas possess, 
in consequence of their pre-eminent power, the capability of 
residing within the light, and so on, and to assume any form 
they like. Thus we read in Scripture,* in the arthavada 
passage explaining the words f ram of Medhatithi/ which 
form part of the Subrahma^ya-formula, that 4 Indra, having 
assumed the shape of a ram, carried off Medhatithi, the 
descendant of Ka^va 1 (ShadV. Br. I, 1). And thus Smr/ti 
says that 4 Aditya, having assumed the shape of a man, came 
to Kunti.’ Moreover, even in such substances as earth, in¬ 
telligent ruling beings must be admitted to reside, for that 
appears from such scriptural passages as 4 the earth spoke/ 
4 the waters spoke/ &c. The non-intelligence of light and 
the like, in so far as they are mere material elements, is 
admitted in the case of the sun (dditya), &c. also; but—as 
already remarked—from the use of the words in mantras and 


1 irautalihgen&numftnab&dhaw dawayitvft smartenapi tadbadha m 
dawayati sm&rtam iti. Km atra brahma amrftaw 1 dm svid 
vedyam anuttamam, X’intayet tatra vai galvS gandharvo m&m 
apr/W^ata, Virv&vasus tato r&^an vedanta^&nakovida iti moksha- 
dharme ^anakayj^wavalkyasawv&dat prahlada^agarasaz/zvada/’ X’ok- 
tanum&nasiddhir ity artha^. 
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arthavadas it appears that there are intelligent beings of 
divine nature (which animate those material elements). 

We now turn to the objection (raised above by the pur- 
vapakshin) that mantras and arthavadas, as merely sub¬ 
serving other purposes, have no power of setting forth the 
personality of the devas, and remark that not the cir¬ 
cumstance of subordination or non-subordination to some 
other purpose, but rather the presence or absence of a 
certain idea furnishes a reason for (our assuming) the 
existence of something. This is exemplified by the case 
of a person who, having set out for some other purpose, 
(nevertheless) forms the conviction of the existence of leaves, 
grass, and the like, which he sees lying on the road.—But, 
the pfirvapakshin may here object, the instance quoted by 
you is not strictly analogous. In the case of the wanderer, 
perception, whose objects the grass and leaves are, is active, 
and through it he forms the conception of their existence. 
In the case of an arthav&da, on the other hand, which, as 
forming a syntactical unity with the corresponding injunctory 
passage, merely subserves the purpose of glorifying (the 
latter), it is impossible to determine any energy having a 
special object of its own. For in general any minor syntac¬ 
tical unity, which is included in a more comprehensive 
syntactical unity conveying a certain meaning, does not 
possess the power of expressing a separate meaning of its 
own. Thus, for instance, we derive, from the combination 
of the three words constituting the negative sentence, ‘ (Do) 
not drink wine,’ one meaning only, i. e. a prohibition of 
drinking wine, and do not derive an additional meaning, 
viz. an order to drink wine, from the combination of the last 
two woi'ds, 1 drink wine.’—To this objection we reply, that 
the instance last quoted is not analogous (to the matter 
under discussion). The words of the sentence prohibiting 
the drinking of wine form only one whole, and on that 
account the separate sense which any minor syntactical unity 
included in the bigger sentence may possess cannot be 
accepted. In the case of injunction and arthav&da, on the 
other hand, the words constituting the arthavdda form a 
separate group of their own which refers to some accom- 
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plished thing 1 , and only subsequently to that, when it comes 
to be considered what purpose they subserve, they enter on 
the function of glorifying the injunction. Let us examine, 
as an illustrative example, the injunctive passage, ‘ He who 
is desirous of prosperity is to offer to Vdy u a white animal. 1 
All the words contained in this passage are directly con¬ 
nected with the injunction. This is, however, not the case 
with the words constituting the corresponding arthavdda 
passage, ‘For Vdyu is the swiftest deity; Vdyu he ap¬ 
proaches with his own share; he leads him to prosperity/ 
The single words of this arthavdda are not grammatically 
connected with the single words of the injunction, but form 
a subordinate unity of their own, which contains the praise 
of Vdyu, and glorify the injunction, only in so far as they 
give us to understand that the action enjoined is connected 
with a distinguished divinity. If the matter conveyed by the 
subordinate (arthavdda) passage can be known by some other 
means of knowledge, the arthavdda acts as a mere anuvdda, 
i. e. a statement referring to something (already known) 2 . 
When its contents are contradicted by other means of 
knowledge it acts as a so-called gu^avdda, i. e. a statement 
of a quality 3 * * * . Where, again, neither of the two mentioned 
conditions is found, a doubt may arise whether the arthavdda 
is to be taken as a gu^avdda on account of the absence of 
other means of knowledge, or as an arthavdda referring to 
something known (i. e. an anuvdda) on account of the ab¬ 
sence of contradiction by other means of proof. The latter 
alternative is, however, to be embraced by reflecting people. 
—The same reasoning applies to mantras also. 

There is a further reason for assuming the personality of 
the gods. The Vedic injunctions, as enjoining sacrificial 
offerings to Indra and the other gods, presuppose certain 
characteristic shapes of the individual divinities, because 

1 As opposed to an action to be accomplished. 

2 Of this nature is, for instance, the arthavdda, fi Fire is a remedy 

for cold/ 

: Of this nature is, for instance, the passage ‘ the sacrificial post 

is the sun 9 (i. e. possesses the qualities of the sun, luminousness, 

&c.; a statement contradicted by perception). 
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without such the sacrificer could not represent Indra and 
the other gods to his mind. And if the divinity were not 
represented to the mind it would not be possible to make 
an offering to it. So Scripture also says,* Of that divinity 
for which the offering is taken he is to think when about to 
say vausha/’ (Ai. Br. Ill, 8, i). Nor is it possible to con¬ 
sider the essential form (or character) of a thing to consist 
in the word only 1 ; for word (denoting) and thing (denoted) 
are different. He therefore who admits the authorita¬ 
tiveness of the scriptural word has no right to deny 
that the shape of Indra, and the other gods, is such as we 
understand it to be from the mantras and arthav&das.— 
Moreover, itih&sas and puribzas also—because based on 
mantra and arthavdda which possess authoritative power in 
the manner described—are capable of setting forth the per¬ 
sonality, &c. of the devas. Itih&sa and pur&^a can, besides, 
be considered as based on perception also. For what is 
not accessible to our perception may have been within the 
sphere of perception of people in ancient times. Smnti 
also declares that Vy&sa and others conversed with the gods 
face to face. A person maintaining that the people of 
ancient times were no more able to converse with the gods 
than people are at present, would thereby deny the (incon¬ 
testable) variety of the world. He might as well maintain 
that because there is at present no prince ruling over the 
whole earth, there were no such princes in former times; 
a position by which the scriptural injunction of the r&^asfiya- 
sacrifice 2 would be stultified. Or he might maintain that 
in former times the spheres of duty of the different castes 
and dramas were as generally unsettled as they are now, 
and, on that account, declare those parts of Scripture which 
define those different duties to be purposeless. It is there¬ 
fore altogether unobjectionable to assume that the men of 
ancient times, in consequence of their eminent religious 


1 And therefore to suppose that a divinity is nothing but a 
certain word forming part of a mantra. 

2 The ri^asfiya-sacrifice is to be offered by a prince who wishes 
to become the ruler of the whole earth. 
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merit, conversed with the gods face to face. Smrzti also 
declares that ‘from the reading of the Veda there results 
intercourse with the favourite divinity’ (Yoga Sutra II, 44). 
And that Yoga does, as Smnti declares, lead to the 
acquirement of extraordinary powers, such as subtlety of 
body, and so on, is a fact which cannot be set aside by a 
mere arbitrary denial. Scripture also proclaims the great¬ 
ness of Yoga, ‘ When, as earth, water, light, heat, and ether 
arise, the fivefold quality of Yoga takes place, then there is 
no longer illness, old age, or pain for him who has obtained 
a body produced by the fire of Yoga’ (Svet. Up. II, 12). 
Nor have we the right to measure by our capabilities the 
capability of the rfshis who see the mantras and brdhma/za 
passages (i. e. the Veda).—From all this it appears that the 
itihfisas and purciwas have an adequate basis.—And the 
conceptions of ordinary life also must not be declared to 
be unfounded, if it is at all possible to accept them. 

The general result is that we have the right to conceive 
the gods as possessing personal existence, on the ground 
of mantras, arthav&das, itihclsas, pur&^as, and ordinarily 
prevailing ideas. And as the gods may thus be in the con¬ 
dition of having desires and so on, they must be considered 
as qualified for the knowledge of Brahman. Moreover, 
the declarations which Scripture makes concerning gradual 
emancipation 1 agree with this latter supposition only. 

34. Grief of him (i. e. of (SsLnamiti) (arose) on 
account of his hearing a disrespectful speech about 
himself; on account of the rushing on of that (grief) 
(Raikva called him ^fidra); for it (the grief) is 
pointed at (by Raikva). 

(In the preceding adhikara^a) the exclusiveness of the 
claim of men to knowledge has been refuted, and it has 
been declared that the gods, &c. also possess such a claim. 
The present adhikarawa is entered on for the purpose of 
removing the doubt whether, as the exclusiveness of the 

1 In one of whose stages the being desirous of final emancipation 
becomes a deva. 
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claim of twice-born men is capable of refutation, the 
6udras also possess such a claim. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the .Sudras also have 
such a claim, because they may be in the position of 
desiring that knowledge, and because they are capable of 
it; and because there is no scriptural prohibition (ex¬ 
cluding them from knowledge) analogous to the text, 
‘Therefore 1 the .Sftdra is unfit for sacrificing 9 (Taitt. Sawli. 
VII, i, i, 6). The reason, moreover, which disqualifies the 
/Sudras for sacrificial works, Viz. their being without the 
sacred fires* does not invalidate their qualification for know¬ 
ledge, as knowledge can be apprehended by those also who 
are without the fires. There is besides an inferential mark 
supporting the claim of the 6'ftdras; for in the so-called 
sawvarga-knowledge he (Raikva) refers to f/anamiti 
Pautr&ya/m, who wishes to learn from him, by the name 
of Sudra ‘Fie, necklace and carriage be thine, O Six dra, 
together with the cows* (. Kh . Up. IV, 2, 3). Smr/ti 
moreover speaks of Vidura and others who were born from 
Sftdra mothers as possessing eminent knowledge.—Hence 
the .Stidra has a claim to the knowledge of Brahman. 

To this we reply that the .Sfidras have no such claim, 
on account of their not studying the Veda. A person 
who has studied the Veda and understood its sense is 
indeed qualified for Vedic matters; but a Six dra does not 
study the Veda, for such study demands as its antecedent 
the upanayana-cercmony, and that ceremony belongs to 
the three (higher) castes only. The mere circumstance 
of being in a condition of desire does not furnish a 
reason for qualification, if ‘capability is absent. Mere 
temporal capability again does not constitute a reason 
for qualification, spiritual capability being required in 
spiritual matters. And spiritual capability is (in the case 
of the 5 fidras) excluded by their being excluded from 
the study of the Veda.—The Vedic statement, moreover, 
that the .Stidra is unfit for sacrifices intimates, because 

1 The commentaries explain ‘ therefore ’ by ‘ on account of his 
being devoid of the three sacred fires/ This explanation does not, 
however, agree with the context of the Taitt. Sa///h. 
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founded on reasoning, that he is unfit for knowledge also; 
for the argumentation is the same in both cases 1 2 * .—With 
reference to the purvapakshin’s opinion that the fact of the 
word 4 .Sudra * being enounced in the sawvarga-knowledge 
constitutes an inferential mark (of the iSfidra’s qualifica¬ 
tion for knowledge), we remark that that inferential mark 
has no force, on account of the absence of arguments. For 
the statement of an inferential mark possesses the power 
of intimation only in consequence of arguments being 
adduced; but no such arguments are brought forward in 
the passage quoted 2 . Besides, the word 4 * *Sudra 9 which 
occurs in the saz/warga-vidyll would establish a claim on the 
part of the .Sudras to that one vidyd only, not to all vidy&s. 
In reality, however, it is powerless, because occurring in an 
arthav&da, to establish the ^Sudras’ claim to anything.—The 
word 4 6udra ; can moreover be made to agree with the con¬ 
text in which it occurs in the following manner. When 
Gkmsruti PautrSyaz/a heard himself spoken of with dis¬ 
respect by the flamingo ( 4 How can you speak of him, being 
what he is, as if he were like Raikva with the car ? ’ IV, 1, 3), 
grief (suk) arose in his mind, and to that grief the rishi Raikva 
alludes with the word *Sfidra, in order to show thereby his 
knowledge of what is remote. This explanation must be ac¬ 
cepted because a (real) born Sudra is not qualified (for the 
saz/zvarga-vidy&). If it be asked how the grief (su£) which 
had arisen in G&msrutis mind can be referred to by means 
of the word 5 udra, we reply: On account of the rushing 
on (ddravazza) of the grief. For we may etymologise the 
word Sudra by dividing it into its parts, either as 4 he rushed 
into grief’ (Sukam abhidudrava) or as ‘grief rushed on 

1 The *Sfidra not having acquired a knowledge of Vedic matters 
in the legitimate way, i. e. through the study of the Veda under the 
guidance of a guru, is unfit for sacrifices as well as for vidyi. 

2 The linga contained in the word ‘iSfidra’ has no proving 

power as it occurs in an arthav&da-passage which has no authority 

if not connected with a corresponding injunctive passage. In our 

case the linga in the arthav&da-passage is even directly contradicted 

by those injunctions which militate against the -S'&dras* qualification 

for Vedic matters. 
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him/ or as ‘ he in his grief rushed to Kaikva; * while on 
the other hand it is impossible to accept the word in its 
ordinary conventional sense. The circumstance (of the 
king actually being grieved) is. moreover expressly touched 
upon in the legend K 

35. And because the kshattriyahood (of (J&nasruti) 
is understood from the inferential mark (supplied by 
his being mentioned) later on with ATaitraratha (who 
was a kshattriya himself). 

Ginasmti cannot have been a Sudra by birth for that 
reason also that his being a kshattriya is understood from 
an inferential sign, viz. his being mentioned together (in one 
chapter) with the kshattriya ATaitraratha AbhipratArin. For, 
later on, i. e. in the passage complementary to the sa^varga- 
vidya, a kshattriya ATaitrarathi Abhipratarin is glorified, 

* Once while Saunaka KApeya and AbhipratArin KAkshaseni 
were being waited on at their meal a religious student begged 
of them ’ (Kh. Up. IV, 3, 5). That this AbhipratArin was a 
ATaitrarathi (i. e. a descendant of ATitraratha) we have to 
infer from his connexion with a KApeya. For we know 
(from .Sruti) about the connexion of .ATitraratha himself with 
the KApeyas ( { the KApeyas made ATitraratha perform that 
sacrifice T&ndya. Br. XX, 12, 5), and as a rule sacrifices 
of one and the same family employ officiating priests of 
one and the same family. Moreover, as we understand 
from Scripture (‘ from him a ATaitrarathi descended who was 
a prince 1 2 ’) that he (ATaitraratha) was a prince, we must 


1 HazrcsavAkyAd Atmano*nAdaraz« nutvA ^-dnajrute^ mg ut- 
pannety etad eva katha;w gamyate yenAsau jfidrajabdena sMyate 
tatrAha spmyate £eti. Ananda Giri. 

2 I translate this passage as I find it in all MSS. of *Sankara 
consulted by me (noting, however, that some MSS. read ^aitrarathi- 
nAmaika^). Ananda Giri expressly explains tasmAd by X'itrarathAd 
ity artha^.—The text of the TA;z<afya Br. runs: tasma£ ^aitrarathinAm 
eka^ kshatrapatir gAyate, and the commentary explains: tasmAt 
kAraz/ad adyApi /C’itravaz/zjotpannAndw madhye eka eva rA^A kshatra- 
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understand him to have been a kshattriya. The fact now 
of G&naiTUti being praised in the same vidyal with the 
kshattriya Abhipratarin intimates that the former also was 
a kshattriya. For as a rule equals are mentioned together 
with equals. That G&narruti was a kshattriya we more¬ 
over conclude from his sending his door-keeper and from 
other similar signs of power (mentioned in the text).— 
Hence the Sftdras are not qualified (for the knowledge of 
Brahman). 

36. On account of the reference to ceremonial 
purifications (in the case of the higher castes) and 
on account of their absence being declared (in the 
case of the .Sudras). 

That the Judras are not qualified, follows from that 
circumstance also that in different places of the vidy&s such 
ceremonies as the upanayana and the like are referred to. 
Compare, for instance, 5 at. Br. XI, 5, 3, 13, c He initiated 
him as a pupil; 5 Kh . Up* VII, x, 1, ‘Teach me, Sir! thus 
he approached him; 5 Pra. Up. I, 1, 6 Devoted to Brahman, 
firm in Brahman, seeking for the highest Brahman they, 
carrying fuel in their hands, approached the venerable 
Pippal&d’a, thinking that he would teach them all that/— 
Thus the following passage also, ‘ He without having made 
them undergo the upanayana (said) to them* (Kh. Up. V, 
11, 7), shows that the upanayana is a well-established cere¬ 
mony x .—With reference to the Sfidras, on the other hand, 
the absence of ceremonies is frequently mentioned; so, 
for instance, Manu X, 4, where they are spoken of as ‘ once 
born ’ only (‘the Siidra. is the fourth caste, once-born’), and 
Manu X, 126, ‘In the .Sfidra there is not any sin, and 
he is not fit for any ceremony.’ 


patir baladhipatir bhavati.—Grammar does not authorise the form 
&uiraratha used in the Sutra. 

1 The king Axvapati receives some Br&hma»as as his pupils 
without insisting on the upanayana. This express statement of the 
upanayana having been omitted in a certain case shows it to be the 
general rule. 
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37. And on account of (Gautama) proceeding (to 
initiate 6-abala) on the ascertainment of (his) not 
being that (i. e. a .Sudra). 

The 6'udras are not qualified for that reason also that 
Gautama, having ascertained Gab&la not to be a .Sudra 
from his speaking the truth, proceeded to initiate and 
instruct him. ‘None who is not a Br&hmawa would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. 
You have not swerved from the truth’ (K/i. Up. IV, 4, 5) ; 
which scriptural passage furnishes an inferential sign (of 
the .Sfidras not being capable of initiation). 

38. And on account of the prohibition, in Smnti, 
of (the .Sudras’) hearing and studying (the Veda) and 
(knowing and performing) (Vedic) matters. 

The S&dras are not qualified for that reason also that 
SmWti prohibits their hearing the Veda, their studying the 
Veda, and their understanding and performing Vedic matters. 
The prohibition of hearing the Veda is conveyed by the 
following passages: ‘ The ears of him who hears the Veda 
are to be filled with (molten) lead and lac,’ and ‘ For a 
.Sudra is (like) a cemetery, therefore (the Veda) is not to be 
read in the vicinity of a S'fidra.’ From this latter passage 
the prohibition of studying the Veda results at once; for 
how should he study Scripture in whose vicinity it is not 
even to be read ? There is, moreover, an express prohibition 
(of the .Sildras studying the Veda). ‘His tongue is to be 
slit if he pronounces it; his body is to be cut through if he 
preserves it.’ The prohibitions of hearing and studying 
the Veda already imply the prohibition of the knowledge 
and performance of Vedic matters; there are, however, 
express prohibitions also, such as ‘he is not to impart 
knowledge to the .SGdra,’ and ‘to the twice-born belong 
study, sacrifice, and the bestowal of gifts.’—From those 
.Sfidras, however, who, like Vidura and ! the religious hunter,’ 
acquire knowledge in consequence of the after effects of 
former deeds, the fruit of their knowledge cannot be with- 
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held, since knowledge in all cases brings about its fruit. 
Smrzti, moreover, declares that all the four castes are 
qualified for acquiring the knowledge of the itih&sas and 
purimas; compare the passage, ‘ He is to teach the four 
castes ’ (Mahibh.).—It remains, however, a settled point that 
they do not possess any such qualification with regard to the 
Veda. 

39. (The pri?za is Brahman), on account of the 
trembling (predicated of the whole world). 

The discussion of qualification for Brahma-knowledge— 
on which we entered as an opportunity offered—being 
finished we return to our chief topic, i. e. the enquiry into 
the purport of the Vedanta-texts.—We read (Ka. Up. II, 
6 , 2), * Whatever there is, the whole world when gone forth 
trembles in the priwa. It (the pr&zza) is a great terror, a 
raised thunderbolt. Those who know it become immortal V 
—This passage declares that this whole world trembles, 
abiding in prdraa, and that there is raised something very 
terrible, called a thunderbolt, and that through its knowledge 
immortality is obtained. But as it is not immediately clear 
what the pr&wa is, and what that terrible thunderbolt, a 
discussion arises. 

The purvapakshin maintains that, in accordance with the 
ordinary meaning of the term, prawa denotes the air with 
its five modifications, that the word ‘ thunderbolt * also is to 
be taken in its ordinary sense, and that thus the whole 
passage contains a glorification of air. For, he says, this 
whole world trembles, abiding within air with its five forms 
—which is here called pr&^a—and the terrible thunderbolts 
also spring from air (or wind) as their cause. For in the 
air, people say, when it manifests itself in the form of 
Paiganya, lightning, thunder, rain, and thunderbolts manifest 
themselves.—Through the knowledge of that air immortality 


1 As the words stand in the original they might be translated 
as follows (and are so translated by the pfirvapakshin), ‘ Whatever 
there is, the whole world trembles in the prawa, there goes forth 
(from it) a great terror, viz. the raised thunderbolt.’ 
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also can be obtained; for another scriptural passage says, 
* Air is everything by itself, and air is all things together. 
He who knows this conquers death/—We therefore con¬ 
clude that the same air is to be understood in the passage 
under discussion. 

To this we make the following reply.—Brahman only can 
be meant, on account of what precedes as well as what 
follows. In the preceding as well as the subsequent part 
of the chapter Brahman only is spoken of; how then can it 
be supposed that in the intermediate part all at once the 
air should be referred to? The immediately preceding 
passage runs as follows,‘ That only is called the Bright, that 
is called Brahman, that alone is called the Immortal. All 
worlds are contained in it, and no one goes beyond it/ 
That the Brahman there spoken of forms the topic of our 
passage also, we conclude, firstly, from proximity; and, 
secondly, from the circumstance that in the clause, ‘ The 
w'hole world trembles in pr&#a/ we recognise a quality of 
Brahman, viz. its constituting the abode of the whole world. 
That the word prdwa can denote the highest Self also, 
appears from such passages as * the pr&/;a of prd;/a ’ (B ri. 
Up. IV, 4, 18). Being the cause of trembling, moreover, 
is a quality which properly appertains to the highest Self 
only, not to mere air. Thus Scripture says, * No mortal 
lives by the pr&«a and the breath that goes down. Wc 
live by another in whom these two repose ’ (Ka. Up. II, 5, 
5). And also in the passage subsequent to the one under 
discussion, (‘ From terror of it fire burns, from terror the 
sun burns, from terror Indra and V&yu, and Death as the 
fifth run away/) Brahman, and not the air, must be sup¬ 
posed to be spoken of, since the subject of .that passage is 
represented as the cause of fear on the part of the whole 
world inclusive of the air itself. Thence we again conclude 
that the passage under discussion also refers to Brahman 
firstly, on the ground of proximity; and, secondly, because 
we recognise a quality of Brahman, viz. its being the cause 
of fear, in the words, * A great terror, a raised thunderbolt, 
The word * thunderbolt * is here used to denote a cause 0 
fear in general. Thus in ordinary life also a man strict!; 
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carries out a king’s command because he fearfully considers 
in his mind, 4 A thunderbolt (i. e. the king’s wrath, or 
threatened punishment) is hanging over my head; it might 
fall if I did not carry out his command/ In the same 
manner this whole world inclusive of fire, air, sun, and so 
on, regularly carries on its manifold functions from fear of 
Brahman; hence Brahman as inspiring fear is compared to 
a thunderbolt. Similarly, another scriptural passage, whose 
topic is Brahman, declares, * From terror of it the wind 
blows, from terror the sun rises; from terror of it Agni and 
Indra, yea, Death runs as the fifth/—That Brahman is what 
is referred to in our passage, further follows from the declara¬ 
tion that the fruit of its cognition is immortality. For that 
immortality is the fruit of the knowledge of Brahman is 
known, for instance, from the mantra, 4 A man who knows 
him only passes over death, there is no other path to go 9 
(Svct Up. VI, 15).—That immortality which the pftrva- 
pakshin asserts to be sometimes represented as the fruit of 
the knowledge of the air is a merely relative one; for there 
(i. e. in the chapter from which the passage is quoted) at first 
the highest Self is spoken of, by means of a new topic 
being started (Bri. Up. Ill, 4), and thereupon the inferior 
nature of the air and so on is referred to, (* Everything 
else is evil/)—That in the passage under discussion the 
highest Self is meant appears finally from the general subject- 
matter; for the question (asked by NaX’iketas in I, 2, 14, 
4 That which thou seest as neither this nor that, as neither 
effect nor cause, as neither past nor future tell me that’) 
refers to the highest Self. 

40. The light (is Brahman), on account of that 
(Brahman) being seen (in the scriptural passage). 

We read in Scripture, 4 Thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, appear in its own form as soon as it 
has approached the highest light’ {Kh. Up. VIII, 12, 3). 
Here the doubt arises whether the word 4 light ’ denotes the 
(physical) light, which is the object of sight and dispels dark¬ 
ness, or the highest Brahman. 
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The purvapakshin maintains that the word * light ’ denotes 
the well-known (physical) light, because that is the conven¬ 
tional sense of the world. For while it is to be admitted 
that in another passage, discussed under I, 1, 24, the word 
f light ’ does, owing to the general topic of the chapter, divest 
itself of its ordinary meaning and denote Brahman, there 
is in our passage no similar reason for setting the ordinary 
meaning aside. Moreover, it is stated in the chapter 
treating of the n&afts of the body, that a man going to final 
release reaches the sun (‘When he departs from this body 
then he departs upwards by those very rays; * A 7 /. Up. VIII, 
6 , 5). Hence we conclude that the word ‘ light * denotes, 
in our passage, the ordinary light. 

To this we make the following reply.—The word ‘ light 1 
can denote the highest Brahman only, on account of that 
being seen. We see that in the whole chapter Brahman is 
carried on as the topic of discussion. For the Self, which 
is free from sin, &c. is introduced as the general subject- 
matter in VIII, 7, 1 (‘ the Self which is free from sin ’) ; it is 
thereupon set forth as that which is to be searched out and 
to be understood (VIII, 7, 1); it is carried on by means of 
the clauses, *1 shall explain that further to you* (VIII, 9, 
3 fif.); after that freedom from body is said to belong to it, 
because it is one with light (‘ when he is free from the body 
then neither pleasure nor pain touches him/ VIII, 12, 1)— 
and freedom from body is not possible outside Brahman— 
and it is finally qualified as ‘ the highest light, the highest 
person* (VIII, is, 3).—Against the statement, made by the 
pfirvapakshin, that Scripture speaks of a man going to re¬ 
lease as reaching the sun, we remark that the release there 
referred to is not the ultimate one, since it is said to be con¬ 
nected with going and departing upwards. That the ulti¬ 
mate release has nothing to do with going and departing 
upwards we shall show later on. 

41. The ether is (Brahman), as it is designated as 
something different, &c. (from name and form). 

Scripture says, ‘ He who is called ether (ftkfUa) is the 
revealer of all forms and names. That within which these 
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forms and names are contained is the Brahman, the Immor¬ 
tal, the Self’ (Kk. Up. VIII, 14, 1). 

There arising a doubt whether that which here is called 
ether is the highest Brahman or the ordinary elemental 
ether, the purvapakshin declares that the latter alternative 
is to be embraced, firstly, because it is founded on the con¬ 
ventional meaning of the word * ether;’ and, secondly, because 
the circumstance of revealing names and forms can very well 
be reconciled with the elemental ether, as that which affords 
room (for all things). Moreover, the passage contains no 
clear indicatory mark of Brahman, such as creative power, 
and the like. 

To this we reply, that the word 'ether’ can here denote 
the highest Brahman only, because it is designated as a 
different thing, &c. For the clause, 'That within which 
these two are contained is Brahman/ designates the ether 
as something different from names and forms. But, 
excepting Brahman, there is nothing whatever different 
from name and form, since the entire world of effects is 
evolved exclusively by names and forms. Moreover, the 
complete revealing of names and forms cannot be accom¬ 
plished by anything else but Brahman, according to the 
text which declares Brahman’s creative agency, 'Let me 
enter (into those beings) with this living Self (,gtva &tman), 
and evolve names and forms’ (KA. Up. VI,3, 2). But—it 
may be said—from this very passage it is apparent that the 
living Self also (i. e. the individual soul) possesses revealing 
power with regard to names and forms.—True, we reply, 
but what the passage really wishes to intimate, is the non- 
difference (of the individual soul from the highest Self). 
And the very statement concerning the revealing of names 
and forms implies the statement of signs indicatory of 
Brahman, viz. creative power and the like.—Moreover, 
the terms ' the Brahman, the Immortal, the Self 5 (VIII, 14) 
indicate that Brahman is spoken of. 

42. And (on account of the designation) (of the 
highest Self) as different (from the individual soul) 
in the states of deep sleep and departing. 
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In the sixth prapa/Zzaka of the BWhadara/zyaka there 
is given, in reply to the question, * Who is that Self? * a 
lengthy exposition of the nature of the Self, * He who is 
within the heart, among the pranas, the person of light, 
consisting of knowledge * (Bz'£ Up. IV, 3, 7). Here the 
doubt arises, whether the passage merely aims at making 
an additional statement about the nature of the transmi¬ 
grating soul (known already from other sources), or at 
establishing the nature of the non-transmigrating Self. 

The ptirvapakshin maintains that the passage is concerned 
with the nature of the transmigrating soul, on account of 
the introductory and concluding statements. For the intro¬ 
ductory statement, c He among the pr£//as who consists of 
knowledge/ contains marks indicatory of the embodied 
soul, and so likewise the concluding passage, ‘ And that 
great unborn Self is he who consists of cognition/ &c* 
(IV, 4, 32). We must therefore adhere to the same subject- 
matter in the intermediate passages also, and look on them 
as setting forth the same embodied Self, represented in 
its different states, viz. the waking state, and so on. 

In reply to this, we maintain that the passage aims only 
at giving information about the highest Lord, not at making 
additional statements about the embodied soul.—Why ?— 
On account of the highest Lord being designated as different 
from the embodied soul, in the states of deep sleep and of 
departing from the body. His difference from the embodied 
soul in the state of deep sleep is declared in the following 
passage, ‘ This person embraced by the intelligent (pr%? 7 a) 
Self knows nothing that is without, nothing that is within/ 
Here the term, ‘ the person/ must mean the embodied soul; 
for of him it is possible to deny that he knows, because he, 
as being the knower, may know what is within and without* 
The * intelligent Self/ on the other hand, is the highest Lord, 
because he is never dissociated from intelligence, i. e.—in his 
case—all-embracing knowledge*—Similarly, the passage 
treating of departure, i. e. death (* this bodily Self mounted 
by the intelligent Self moves along groaning ’), refers to the 
highest Lord as different from the individual Self. There 
also we have to understand by the 4 embodied one ' the indi- 
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vidual soul which is the Lord of the body, while the ‘intel¬ 
ligent one ’ is again the Lord. We thus understand that 
‘ on account of his being designated as something different, 
in the states of deep sleep and departure/ the highest Lord 
forms the subject of the passage.—With reference to the 
purvapakshin’s assertion that the entire chapter refers to 
the embodied Self, because indicatory marks of the latter 
are found in its beginning, middle, and end, we remark 
that in the first place the introductory passage ( c Hc 
among the pranas who consists of cognition’) does not 
aim at setting forth the character of the transmigrating 
Self, but rather, while merely referring to the nature of 
the transmigrating Self as something already known, aims 
at declaring its identity with the highest Brahman; for 
it is manifest that the immediately subsequent passage, 
‘as if thinking, as if moving 1 / aims at discarding the 
attributes of the transmigrating Self. The concluding pas- 
sage again is analogous to the initial one; for the words, 

* And that great unborn Self is he who/ &c., mean: 
We have shown that that same cognitional Self, which is 
observed among the pranas, is the great unborn Self, i. e. 
the highest Lord.—He, again, who imagines that the pas¬ 
sages intervening (between the two quoted) aim at setting 
forth the nature of the transmigrating Self by represent¬ 
ing it in the waking state, and so on, is like a man who 
setting out towards the east, wants to set out at the same 
time towards the west. For in representing the states of 
waking, and so on, the passage does not aim at describing 
the soul as subject to different states or transmigration, but 
rather as free from all particular conditions and trans¬ 
migration. This is evident from the circumstance that 
on Canaka’s question, which is repeated in every section, 

* Speak on for the sake of emancipation/ Y&^avalkya 
replies each time, ‘ By all that he is not affected, for that 
person is not attached to anything ’ (B ri. Up. IV, 3,14-16). 
And later on he says (IV, 3, 22), * He is not followed by 


1 The stress lies here on the * as if/ which intimate that the Self 
does not really think or move. 
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good, not followed by evil, for he has then overcome all the 
sorrows of the heart.’ We have, therefore, to conclude that 
the chapter exclusively aims at setting forth the nature of 
the non-transmigrating Self. 

43. And on account of such words as Lord, &c. 

That the chapter aims at setting forth the nature of the 
non-transmigrating Self, we have to conclude from that 
circumstance also that there occur in it terms such as Lord 
and so on, intimating the nature of the non-transmigrating 
Self, and others excluding the nature of the transmigrating 
Self. To the first class belongs, for instance, * He is the lord 
of all, the king of all things, the protector of all things/ 
To the latter class belongs the passage, { He does not be¬ 
come greater by good works, nor smaller by evil works/— 
From all which we conclude that the chapter refers to the 
non-transmigrating highest Lord. 
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FOURTH PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

1. If it be said that some (mention) that which is 
based on inference (i. e. the pradhcLna); we deny this, 
because (the term alluded to) refers to what is con¬ 
tained in the simile of the body (i. e. the body itself); 
and (that the text) shows. 

In the preceding part of this work—as whose topic there 
has been set forth an enquiry into Brahman—we have at 
first defined Brahman (I, 1, a ); we have thereupon refuted 
the objection that that definition applies to the pradhana 
also, by showing that there is no scriptural authority for the 
latter (I, 1, 5), and we have shown in detail that the common 
purport of all Vedanta-texts is to set forth the doctrine that 
Brahman, and not the pradh&«a, is the cause of the world. 
Here, however, the S&nkhya again raises an objection which 
he considers not to have been finally disposed of. 

It has not, he says, been satisfactorily proved that there 
is no scriptural authority for the pradh&na; for some .r&kh&s 
contain expressions which seem to convey the idea of the 
pradhana. From this it follows that Kapila and other 
supreme r/shis maintain the doctrine of the pradhfina 
being the general cause only because it is based on the 
Veda.—As long therefore as it has not been proved that 
those passages to which the Sftnkhyas refer have a different 
meaning (i. e. do not allude to the pradh&na), all our previous 
argumentation as to the omniscient Brahman being the cause 
of the world must be considered as unsettled. We there¬ 
fore now begin a new chapter which aims at proving that 
those passages actually have a different meaning. 

The SSnkhyas maintain that that also which is based on 
inference, i. e. the pradh&na, is perceived in the text of some 
jrikh&s. We read, for instance, they say, in the KS/Aaka 
(I, 3, *1), * Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped, 
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beyond the Undeveloped there is the Person/ There we 
recognise, named by the same names and enumerated in the 
same order, the three entities with which we are acquainted 
from the S&nkhya-snmti, viz. the great principle, the Un¬ 
developed (the pradh&na), and the soul 1 . That by the Un¬ 
developed is meant the pradh&na is to be concluded from 
the common use of Smrzti and from the etymological inter¬ 
pretation of which the word admits, the pradhana being 
called undeveloped because it is devoid of sound and other 
qualities. It cannot therefore be asserted that there is no 
scriptural authority for the pradhdna. And this pradhana 
vouched for by Scripture we declare to be the cause of the 
world, on the ground of Scripture, SnWti, and ratiocination. 

Your reasoning, we reply, is not valid. The passage 
from the Kithdkz quoted by you intimates by no means the 
existence of that great principle and that Undeveloped 
which are known from the S&nkhya-smnti. We do not 
recognise there the pradh&na of the Sinkhyas, i. e. an inde¬ 
pendent general cause consisting of three constituting 
elements; we merely recognise the word ‘Undeveloped/ 
which does not denote any particular determined thing, but 
may—owing to its etymological meaning, ‘that which is 
not developed, not manifest ’—denote anything subtle 
and difficult to distinguish. The S&nkhyas indeed give to 
the word a settled meaning, as they apply it to the 
pradhdna; but then that meaning is valid for their system 
only, and has no force in the determination of the sense of 
the Veda. Nor does mere equality of position prove 
equality of being, unless the latter be recognised indepen¬ 
dently. None but a fool would think a cow to be a horse 
because he sees it tied in the usual place of a horse. We, 
moreover, conclude, on the strength of the general subject- 
matter, that the passage does not refer to the pradhdna the 
fiction of the S&nkhyas, * on account of there being referred 

1 The Great one is the technical S&nkhya-term for budelhi, 
avyakta is a common designation of pradhdna or praknti, and 
purusha is the technical name of the soul. Compare, for instance, 
S&nkhya K&r. 2, 3. 
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to that which is contained in the simile of the body/ This 
means that the body which is mentioned in the simile of 
the chariot is here referred to as the Undeveloped. We 
infer this from the general subject-matter of the passage and 
from the circumstance of nothing else remaining.—The 
immediately preceding part of the chapter exhibits the 
simile in which the Self, the body, and so on, are compared 
to the lord of a chariot, a chariot, &c., ‘ Know the Self to 
be the lord of the chariot, the body to be the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, and the mind the reins. The senses 
they call the horses, the objects of the senses their roads. 
When he (the Self) is in union with the body, the senses 
and the mind, then wise people call him the enjoyer/ The 
text then goes on to say that he whose senses, &c. are not 
well controlled enters into sa;/zs&ra, while he who has them 
under control reaches the end of the journey, the highest 
place of Vishnu. The question then arises: What is the end 
of the journey, the highest place of Vishnu ? Whereupon 
the text explains that the highest Self which is higher than 
the senses, &c., spoken of is the end of the journey, the 
highest place of Vish«u. c Beyond the senses there are the 
objects, beyond the objects there is the mind, beyond the 
mind there is the intellect, the great Self is beyond the in¬ 
tellect. Beyond the great there is the Undeveloped, beyond 
the Undeveloped there is the Person. Beyond the Person 
there is nothing—this is the goal, the highest Road/ In this 
passage we recognise the senses, &c, which in the preceding 
simile had been compared to horses and so on, and we thus 
avoid the mistake of abandoning the matter in hand and 
taking up a new subject. The senses, the intellect, and the 
mind are referred to in both passages under the same names. 
The objects (in the second passage) are the objects which 
are (in the former passage) designated as the roads of the 
senses; that the objects are beyond (higher than) the senses 
is known from the scriptural passage representing the senses 
as grahas, i. e. graspers, and the objects as atigrahas, i. e. 
superior to the grahas (B ru Up. Ill, %)* The mind (manas) 
again is superior to the objects, because the relation of the 
senses and their objects is based on the mind. The intellect 
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(buddhi) is higher than the mind, since the objects of enjoy- 
ment are conveyed to the soul by means of the intellect. 
Higher than the intellect is the great Self which was repre¬ 
sented as the lord of the chariot in the passage, ‘ Know the 
Self to be the lord of the chariot.’ That the same Self is 
referred to in both passages is manifest from the repeated 
use of the word ‘Self;’ that the Self is superior to intelli¬ 
gence is owing to the circumstance that the enjoyei is 
naturally superior to the instrument of enjoyment. The 
Self is appropriately called great as it is the master. 

Or else the phrase ‘the great Self’ may here denote the 
intellect of the first-born Hira«yagarbha which is the basis 
of all intellects; in accordance with the following Smnti- 
passage* it is called mind, the great one; reflection, Brahman ; 
the stronghold, intellect; enunciation, the Lord; highest 
knowledge, consciousness ; thought, remembrance V and like¬ 
wise with the following scriptural passage, ‘ He (Hirawya- 
garbha) who first creates Branman and delivers the Vedas 
to him’ (SVet. Up. VI, 18). The intellect, which in the 
former passage bad been referred to under its common name 
buddhi, is here mentioned separately, since it may be repre¬ 
sented as superior to our human intellects. On this latter 
explanation of the term ‘ the great Self,’ wc must assume 
that the personal Self which in the simile had been compared 
to the charioteer is, in the latter passage, included in the 
highest person (mentioned last); to which there is no objec¬ 
tion, since in reality the personal Self and the highest Self 
are identical.—Thus there remains now the body only which 
had before been compared to a chariot. We therefore con- 


1 Sarokalpavikalparfipamananaraktyd hairarcyagarbhi buddhir 
manas tas yik vyash/imana^su samash/itayd vydptim dha mahdn 
iti. Sawzkalpddiraktitaya tarhi sawdehdimatvaw tatrdha matir iti. 
Mahatvam upapddayati brahmeti. Bhogya^atadharatvam dha pflr 
iti. NWaydlmakatvam dha buddhir iti. Kirtiraktimattvam dha 
khydtir iti. Niyamanaraktimatvam dha trvara iti. Loke yat 
praknsh/aw <g«dnam tato*natirekam dha pra^rJeti. Tatphalam api 
tato ndrthdntaravishayam ity dha saravid iti. JEltpradhdnatvam 
dha Z'itir iti. GVZdtasarvdrthdnusazndhdnaraktim dha smwir /'eti. 
Ananda Giri. 
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elude that the text after having enumerated the senses and 
all the other things mentioned before, in order to point 
out the highest place, points out by means of the one 
remaining word, viz* avyakta, the only thing remaining out 
of those which had been mentioned before, viz. the body. 
The entire passage aims at conveying the knowledge of the 
unity of the inward Self and Brahman, by describing the 
soul’s passing through sa^s^ra and release under the form 
of a simile in which the body, &c. of the soul—which is 
affected by Nescience and therefore joined to a body, senses, 
mind, intellect, objects, sensations, &c.—are compared to a 
chariot, and so on.—In accordance with this the subsequent 
verse states the difficulty of knowing the highest place of 
Vish«u (‘ the Self is hidden in all beings and does not shine 
forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through their sharp and 
subtle intellect ’), and after that the next verse declares Yoga 
to be the means of attaining that cognition. 4 A wise man 
should keep down speech in the mind, he should keep down 
the mind in intelligence, intelligence he should keep down 
within the great Self, and he should keep that within the quiet 
Self.’—That means: The wise man should restrain the 
activity of the outer organs such as speech, &c., and abide 
within the mind only; he should further restrain the mind 
which is intent on doubtful external objects within intelli¬ 
gence, whose characteristic mark is decision, recognising that 
indecision is evil; he should further restrain intelligence 
within the great Self, i. e. the individual soul or else the 
fundamental intellect; he should finally fix the great Self 
on the calm Self, i. e. the highest Self, the highest goal, ot 
which the whole chapter treats.—If we in this manner review 
the general context, we perceive that there is no room for 
the pradhdna imagined by the Sdnkhyas. 

2. But the subtle (body is meant by the term 
avyakta) on account of its capability (of being so 
designated). 

It has been asserted, under the preceding Sfitra, that the 
term ‘the Undeveloped’ signifies, on account of the general 
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subject-matter and because the body only remains, the 
body and not the pradh&na of the ScLnkhyas.—But here 
the following doubt arises: How can the word c unde¬ 
veloped 1 appropriately denote the body which, as a gross 
and clearly appearing thing, should rather be called vyakta, 
i. e. that which is developed or manifested ? 

To this doubt the Sutra replies that what the term 
avyakta denotes is the subtle causal body. Anything 
subtle may be spoken of as Undeveloped. The gross 
body indeed cannot directly be termed * undeveloped/ 
but the subtle parts of the elements from which the gross 
body originates may be called so, and that the term de¬ 
noting the causal substance is applied to the effect also is 
a matter of common occurrence ; compare, for instance, the 
phrase £ mix the Soma with cows, i. e. milk 1 (i?zg-veda S. IX, 
46, 4). Another scriptural passage also—‘ now all this was 
then undeveloped * (B ri. Up. I, 4, 7)—shows that this, i. e. 
this developed world with its distinction of names and 
forms, is capable of being termed undeveloped in so far 
as in a formei* condition it was in a merely seminal or 
potential state, devoid of the later evolved distinctions of 
name and form. 

3. (Such a previous seminal condition of the world 
may be admitted) on account of its dependency on 
him (the Lord); (for such an admission is) according 
to reason. 

Here a new objection is raised.—If, the opponent says, 
in order to prove the possibility of the body being called 
undeveloped you admit that this world in its antecedent 
seminal condition before either names or forms are evolved 
can be called undeveloped, you virtually concede the 
doctrine that the pradhdna is the cause of the world. For 
we Sdnkhyas understand by the term pradh&na nothing 
but that antecedent condition of the world. 

Things lie differently, we rejoin. If we admitted some 
antecedent state of the world as the independent cause of 
the actual world, we should indeed implicitly admit the 
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pradh&na doctrine. What we admit is, however, only a 
previous state dependent on the highest Lord, not an 
independent state. A previous stage of the world such as 
the one assumed by us must necessarily be admitted, since 
it is according to sense and reason. For without it the 
highest Lord could not be conceived as creator, as he 
could not become active if he were destitute of the po¬ 
tentiality of action. The existence of such a causal poten¬ 
tiality renders it moreover possible that the released souls 
should not enter on new courses of existence, as it is 
destroyed by perfect knowledge. For that causal potenti¬ 
ality is of the nature of Nescience; it is rightly denoted 
by the term c undeveloped; ’ it has the highest Lord for 
its substratum; it is of the nature of an illusion; it is 
a universal sleep in which are lying the transmigrating 
souls destitute for the time of the consciousness of their 
individual character 1 . This undeveloped principle is some¬ 
times denoted by the term aklra, ether; so, for instance, 
in the passage, ‘In that Imperishable then, O G&rgl, the 
ether is woven like warp and woof* (B ru Up. Ill, 8, 11). 
Sometimes, again, it is denoted by the term akshara, the 
Imperishable; so, for instance (Mu. Up. II, 1, 2), 4 Higher, 
than the high Imperishable.’ Sometimes it is spoken of 
as MAyfi, illusion ; so, for instance ( 5 ve. Up. IV, 10), * Know 
then Prakrzti is M 4 y&, and the great Lord he who is 
affected with M 4 y 4 .’ For Mdyd. is properly called un¬ 
developed or non-manifested since it cannot be defined 
either as that which is or that which is not.—The statement 
of the KA/^aka that ( the Undeveloped is beyond the Great 

1 Nanu na bi^ajaktir vidyaya dahyate vastutv&d &tmavan nety 
&ha avidyeti. Ke&t tu prati^ivam avidyaraktibhedam i^anti 
tan na avyaktdvyakn’tadi<yabd^y^s tasysl bhedak&bhav£d ekatve*pi 
sva^aktya vi&trakaryakaratvad ity aha avyakteti. Na k& tasyd 
^ivajrayatvazra ^iva^abdava^yasya kalpitatvad avidyar&patvat \&kkh&- 
bdalakshyasya brahmivyatirek^d ity £ha parame-rvareti, May&- 
vidyayor bhed&d trvaras^a mayirrayatvaw ^ivanam avidya^rayateti 
vadantaflz pratyaha mayamayiti. Yatha mayavino maya paratantiA 
tathaishapity artha^. Pralitau tasysU X’etanapeksham aha mahasuptir 
iti. Ananda Giri. 
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one’ is based oil the fact of the Great one originating from 
the Undeveloped, if the Great one be the intellect of 
Hirawyagarbha. If, on the other hand, we understand by 
the Great one the individual soul, the statement is founded 
on the fact of the existence of the individual soul depending 
on the Undeveloped, i. e. Nescience. For the continued 
existence of the individual soul as such is altogether owing 
to the relation in which it stands to Nescience. The 
quality of being beyond the Great one which in the first 
place belongs to the Undeveloped, i. e. Nescience, is attri¬ 
buted to the body which is the product of Nescience, the 
cause and the effect being considered as identical. Al¬ 
though the senses, &c. are no less products of Nescience, 
the term * the Undeveloped ’ here refers to the body only, 
the senses, &c. having already been specially mentioned 
by their individual names, and the body alone being left.— 
Other interpreters of the two last Sfltras give a somewhat 
different explanation K —There are, they say, two kinds of 
body, the gross one and the subtle one. The gross body 
is the one which is perceived; the nature of the subtle one 
will be explained later on. (Ved. Su. Ill, i, i.) Both 
these bodies together were in the simile compared to the 
chariot; but here (in the passage under discussion) only 
the subtle body is referred to as the Undeveloped, since 
the subtle body only is capable of being denoted by that 
term. And as the soul’s passing through bondage and 
release depends on the subtle body, the latter is said to be 
beyond the soul, like the things (arthavat), i. e. just as the 
objects are said to be beyond the senses because the activity 
of the latter depends on the objects.—But how—we ask those 
interpreters—is it possible that the word ‘Undeveloped’ 
should refer to the subtle body only, while, according to 
your opinion, both bodies had in the simile been represented 
as a chariot, and so equally constitute part of the topic of 
the chapter, and equally remain (to be mentioned in the 


1 Sutradvayasya vrz'ttikr z'dvyakhyanam utthapayati. Go. An. 
A^aryadenyamatam utthapayati. An. Gi. 
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passage under discussion)?—If you should rejoin that you 
are authorised to settle the meaning of what the text 
actually mentions, but not to find fault with what is not 
mentioned, and that the word avyakta which occurs in 
the text can denote only the subtle body, but not the 
gross body which is vyakta, i. e. developed or manifest; we 
invalidate this rejoinder by remarking that the determin¬ 
ation of the sense depends on the circumstance of the 
passages interpreted constituting a syntactical whole. For 
if the earlier and the later passage do not form a whole 
they convey no sense, since that involves the abandonment 
of the subject started and the taking up of a new subject. 
But syntactical unity cannot be established unless it be 
on the ground of there being a want of a complementary 
part of speech or sentence. If you therefore construe the 
connexion of the passages without having regard to the 
fact that the latter passage demands as its complement 
that both bodies (which had been spoken of in the former 
passage) should be understood as referred to, you destroy 
all syntactical unity and so incapacitate yourselves from 
arriving at the true meaning of the text. Nor must you 
think that the second passage occupies itself with the subtle 
body only, for that reason that the latter is not easily 
distinguished from the Self, while the gross body is easily 
so distinguished on account of its readily perceived loath¬ 
someness. For the passage does not by any means refer 
to such a distinction—as we conclude from the circumstance 
of there being no verb enjoining it—but has for its only 
subject the highest place of Vish/m, which had been men¬ 
tioned immediately before. For after having enumerated a 
series of things in which the subsequent one is always 
superior to the one preceding it, it concludes by saying 
that nothing is beyond the Person.—We might, however, 
accept the interpretation just discussed without damaging 
our general argumentation; for whichever explanation we 
receive, so much remains clear that the K&//zaka passage 
does not refer to the pradh^na. 

4. And (the pradhana cannot be meant) because 
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there is no statement as to (the avyakta) being 
something to be cognised. 

The SUnkhyas, moreover, represent the pradhana as some¬ 
thing to be cognised in so far as they say that from the 
knowledge of the difference of the constitutive elements 
of the pradh&na and of the soul there results the desired 
isolation of the soul. For without a knowledge of the 
nature of those constitutive elements it is impossible to 
cognise the difference of the soul from them. And some¬ 
where they teach that the pradh&na is to be cognised by 
him who wishes to attain special powers.—Now in the 
passage under discussion the avyakta is not mentioned 
as an object of knowledge; we there meet with the mere 
word avyakta, and there is no sentence intimating that the 
avyakta is to be known or meditated upon. And it is 
impossible to maintain that a knowledge of things which 
(knowledge) is not taught in the text is of any advantage 
to man.—For this reason also we maintain that the word 
avyakta cannot denote the pradMna.—O u r interpretation, 
on the other hand, is unobjectionable, since according to it 
the passage mentions the body (not as an object of know¬ 
ledge, but merely) for the purpose of throwing light on 
the highest place of Vish«u, in continuation of the simile in 
which the body had been compared to a chariot. 

5. And if you maintain that the text does speak 
(of the pradhina as an object of knowledge) we deny 
that; for the intelligent (highest) Self is meant, 
on account of the general subject-matter. 

Here the Sankhya raises a new objection, and maintains 
that the averment made in the last Sutra is not proved, since 
the text later on speaks of the pradh&na—which had been 
referred to as the Undeveloped—as an object of knowledge. 
‘ He who has perceived that which is without sound, without 
touch, without form, without decay, without taste, eternal, 
without smell, without beginning, without end, beyond the 
great and unchangeable, is freed from the jaws of death’ 
(Ka. Up. 1 ,3,15). For here the text speaks of the pradhina, 
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which is beyond the great, describing it as possessing the 
same qualities which the SAnkhya-smr/ti ascribes to it, and 
designating it as the object of perception. Hence we con¬ 
clude that the pradhdna is denoted by the term avyakta. 

To this we reply that the passage last quoted does repre¬ 
sent as the object of perception not the pradhAna but the 
intelligent, i.e. the highest Self. We conclude this from 
the general subject-matter. For that the highest Self 
continues to form the subject-matter is clear from the fol¬ 
lowing reasons. In the first place, it is referred to in the 
passage, ‘ Beyond the person there is nothing, this is the goal, 
the highest Road;’ it has further to be supplied as the 
object of knowledge in the passage, ‘The Self is hidden 
in all beings and does not shine forth/ because it is there 
spoken of as difficult to know; after that the restraint of 
passion, &c. is enjoined as conducive to its cognition, in the 
passage, £ A wise man should keep down speech within 
the mind; * and, finally, release from the jaws of death is 
declared to be the fruit of its knowledge. The S&nkhyas, 
on the other hand, do not suppose that a man is freed from 
the jaws of death merely by perceiving the pradh&na, but 
connect that result rather with the cognition of the intelli¬ 
gent Self.—The highest Self is, moreover, spoken of in all 
Ved&nta-texts as possessing just those qualities which are 
mentioned in the passage quoted above, viz. absence of 
sound, and the like. Hence it follows, that the pradh&na is 
in the text neither spoken of as the object of knowledge nor 
denoted by the term avyakta. 

6 . And there is question and explanation relative 
to three things only (not to the pradh&na). 

To the same conclusion we are led by the consideration 
of the circumstance that the Ka/Aavalli-upanishad brings 
forward, as subjects of discussion, only three things, viz. the 
fire sacrifice, the individual soul, and the highest Self. 
These three things only Yama explains, bestowing thereby 
the boons he had granted, and to them only the questions 
of Na&ketas refer. Nothing else is mentioned or enquired 
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about. The question relative to the fire sacrifice is con- 
tained in the passage (Ka. Up. I, 1, 13), c Thou knowest, O 
Death, the fire sacrifice which leads us to Heaven; tell it 
to me, who am full of faith. 5 The question as to the indi¬ 
vidual soul is contained in I, 1, 20, 4 There is that doubt 
when a man is dead, some saying, he is; others, he is not 
This I should like to know, taught by thee; this is the third 
of my boons/ And the question about the highest Self is 
asked in the passage (I, 2, 14), * That which thou seest as 
neither this nor that, as neither effect nor cause, as neither 
past nor future, tell me that/—The corresponding answers 
are given in 1 ,1,15, f Yama then told him that fire sacrifice, 
the beginning of all the worlds, and what bricks are required 
for the altar, and how many ; 9 in the passage met with con¬ 
siderably later on (II, 5, 6 ; 7), ‘ Well then, O Gautama, I shall 
tell thee this mystery, the old Brahman and what happens 
to the Self after reaching death. Some enter the womb 
in order to have a body as organic beings, others go into 
inorganic matter according to their work and according to 
their knowledge ; 5 and in the passage ( 1 ,2,18), ‘ The knowing 
Self is not born nor does it die/ &c.; which latter passage 
dilates at length on the highest Self. But there is no ques¬ 
tion relative to the pradh&na, and hence no opportunity 
for any remarks on it. 

Here the S&nkhya advances a new objection. Is, he asks, 
the question relative to the Self which is asked in the pas¬ 
sage, 4 There is that doubt when a man is dead/ &c., again 
resumed in the passage, £ That which thou seest as neither 
this nor that/ &c., or does the latter passage raise a distinct 
new question? If the former, the two questions about the 
Self coalesce into one, and there are therefore altogether 
two questions only, one relative to the fire sacrifice, the 
other relative to the Self. In that case the Sfitra has no 
right to speak of questions and explanations relating to 
three subjects.—If the latter, you do not consider it a 
mistake to assume a question in excess of the number of 
boons granted, and can therefore not object to us if we 
assume an explanation about the pradhdna in excess of the 
number of questions asked. 
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To this we make the following reply.—We by no means 
assume a*question in excess of the number of boons granted, 
being prevented from doing so by the influence of the 
opening part of that syntactical whole which constitutes the 
Ka^zavalli-upanishad. The Upanishad starts with the topic 
of the boons granted by Yama, and all the following part of 
the Upanishad—which is thrown into the form of a colloquy 
of Yama and Na^iketas—carries on that topic up to the very 
end. Yama grants to Na^iketas, who had been sent by his 
father, three boons. For his first boon Na^iketas chooses 
kindness on the part of his father towards him, for his second 
boon the knowledge of the fire sacrifice, for his third boon 
the knowledge of the Self. That the knowledge of the Self 
is the third boon appears from the indication contained in the 
passage (I, 1, 20), ‘There is that doubt—; this is the third 
of my boons/—If we therefore supposed that the passage, 

‘ That which thou seest as neither this nor that/ &c., raises 
a new question, we should thereby assume a question in 
excess of the number of boons granted, and thus destroy the 
connexion of the entire Upanishad.—But—the S&nkhya will 
perhaps interpose—it must needs be admitted that the pas¬ 
sage last quoted does raise a new question, because the subject 
enquired about is a new one. For the former question refers 
to the individual soul, as we conclude from the doubt ex¬ 
pressed in the words, ‘ There is that doubt when a man is 
dead—some saying, he is; others, he is not/ Now this 
individual soul, as having definite attributes, &c., cannot 
constitute the object of a question expressed in such terms 
as, ‘ This which thou seest as neither this nor that/ &c.; 
the highest Self, on the other hand, may be enquired about 
in such terms, since it is above all attributes. The appearance 
of the two questions is, moreover, seen to differ; for the 
former question refers to existence and non-existence, while 
the latter is concerned with an entity raised above all definite 
attributes, &c. Hence we conclude that the latter question, 
in which the former one cannot be recognised, is a separate 
question, and does not merely resume the subject of the 
former one.—All this argumentation is not valid, we reply, 
since we maintain the unity of the highest Self and the 
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individual Self. If the individual Self were different from 
the highest Self, we should have to declare that the two 
questions are separate independent questions, but the 
two are not really different, as we know from other scrip¬ 
tural passages, such as * Thou art that.’ And in the Upani- 
shad under discussion also the answer to the question, ‘ That 
which thou seest as neither this nor that/ viz. the passage, 
c The knowing Self is not born, it dies not ’—which answer 
is given in the form of a denial of the birth and death of the 
Self—clearly shows that the embodied Self and the highest 
Self are non-different. For there is room for a denial of 
something only when that something is possible, and the 
possibility of birth and death exists in the embodied Self 
only, since it is connected with the body, but not in the 
highest Self.—There is, moreover, another passage conveying 
the same meaning, viz. II, 4, 4, * The wise when he knows 
that that by which he perceives all objects in sleep or in 
waking, is the great omnipresent Self, grieves no more/ This 
passage makes the cessation of all grief dependent on the 
knowledge of the individual Self, in so far as it possesses 
the qualities of greatness and omnipresence, and thereby 
declares that the individual Self is not different from the 
highest Self. For that the cessation of all sorrow is con¬ 
sequent on the knowledge of the highest Self, is a recognised 
Ved&nta tenet.—There is another passage also warning 
men not to look on the individual Self and the highest Self 
as different entities, viz. II, 4, 10, * What is here the same is 
there; and what is there the same is here. He who sees 
any difference here goes from death to death/—The fol¬ 
lowing circumstance, too, is worthy of consideration. When 
Na^iketas has asked the question relating to the existence or 
non-existence of the soul after death, Yama tries to induce 
him to choose another boon, tempting him with the offer of 
various objects of desire. But Na^iketas remains firm. 
Thereupon Death, dwelling on the distinction of the Good 
and the Pleasant, and the distinction of wisdom and ignor¬ 
ance, praises Na&ketas, ‘ I believe Na&ketas to be one who 
desires knowledge, for even many pleasures did not tear 
thee away 5 (I, 2, 4); and later on praises the question 
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asked by Na^iketas, ‘ The wise who, by means of meditation 
on his Self, recognises the Ancient who is difficult to be 
seen, who has entered into the dark, who is hidden in the 
cave, who dwells in the abyss, as God, he indeed leaves joy 
and sorrow far behind’ (I, 2, 12). Now all this means to 
intimate that the individual Self and the highest Self are 
non-different. For if Na^iketas set aside the question, by 
asking which he had earned for himself the praise of Yama, 
and after having received that praise asked a new question, 
all that praise would have been bestowed on him unduly. 
Hence it follows that the question implied in I, 2, 14, * That 
which thou seest as neither this nor that,’ merely resumes 
the topic to which the question in I, 1, 20 had referred.— 
Nor is there any basis to the objection that the two questions 
difFer in form. The second question, in reality, is concerned 
with the same distinction as the first. The first enquires 
about the existence of the soul apart from the body, &c.; 
the second refers to the circumstance of that soul not being 
subject to sa^s&ra. For as long as Nescience remains, so 
long the soul is affected with definite attributes, &c.; but 
as soon as Nescience comes to an end, the soul is one 
with the highest Self, as is taught by such scriptural texts 
as ‘Thou art that.’ But whether Nescience be active or 
inactive, no difference is made thereby in the thing itself (viz. 
the soul). A man may, in the dark, mistake a piece of rope 
lying on the ground for a snake, and run away from it, 
frightened and trembling; thereon another man may tell 
him,‘ Do not be afraid, it is only a rope, not a snake; ’ and he 
may then dismiss the fear caused by the imagined snake, 
and stop running. But all the while the presence and subse¬ 
quent absence of his erroneous notion, as to the rope being 
a snake, make no difference whatever in the rope itself. 
Exactly analogous is the case of the individual soul which 
is in reality one with the highest soul, although Nescience 
makes it appear different. Hence the reply contained in 
the passage, * It is not born, it dies not,’ is also to be con¬ 
sidered as furnishing an answer to the question asked in I, 
1, 20.—The Stitra is to be understood with reference to the 
distinction of the individual Self and the highest Self which 
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results from Nescience. Although the question relating to 
the Self is in reality one only, yet its former part (I, i, 20) 
is seen specially to refer to the individual Self, since there a 
doubt is set forth as to the existence of the soul when, at 
the time of death, it frees itself from the body, and since 
the specific marks of the sa/rcsdra-state, such as activity, &c. 
are not denied; while the latter part of the question (I, 2, 
14), where the state of being beyond all attributes is spoken 
of, clearly refers to the highest Self.—For these reasons the 
SCitra is right in assuming three topics of question and 
explanation, viz. the fire sacrifice, the individual soul, 
and the highest Self. Those, on the other hand, who 
assume that the pradhana constitutes a fourth subject 
discussed in the Upanishad, can point neither to a boon 
connected with it, nor to a question, nor to an answer. 
Hence the pradhana hypothesis is clearly inferior to our 
own. 

7. And (the case of the term avyakta) is like that 
of the term mahat. 

While the Sankhyas employ the term ‘ the Great one,’ to 
denote the first-born entity, which is mere existence 1 (? viz. 
the intellect), the term has a different meaning in Vedic use. 
This we see from its being connected with the Self, &c. in 
such passages as the following, ‘The great Self is beyond 
the Intellect’ (Ka. Up. I, 3, 10); ‘The great omnipresent 
Self’ (Ka. Up. I, 2, 22); ‘I know that great person ’ ( 5 ve. 
Up. Ill, 8). We thence conclude that the word avyakta 
also, where it occurs in the Veda, cannot denote the 
pradhana.—The pradhlna is therefore a mere thing of 
inference, and not vouched for by Scripture. 

8. (It cannot be maintained that ag& means the 

1 The commentators give different explanations of the Satla- 
matra of the text.—Sattamatre sattvapradhanaprakrz'ter adya- 
pari«ime. Go. An.—Bhogapavargapurusharthasya mahaM/zabdi- 
tabuddhikaryatvat purusbapekshitaphalakarazzawi sad uiyate tatra 
bh&vapratyayo * pi svarupartho na samdnyavaX’i karyanumeyaw 
mahan na pratyaksham iti m^trarabdaA Ananda Giri. 
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pradhclna) because no special characteristic is stated; 
as in the case of the cup. 

Here the advocate of the pradhana comes again forward 
and maintains that the absence of scriptural authority for 
the pradhana is not yet proved. For, he says, we have the 
following mantra (Sve. Up. IV, 5), ‘There is one a^d 1 , red, 
white, and black, producing manifold offspring of the same 
nature. There is one who loves her and lies by her; 
there is another who leaves her after having enjoyed her/— 
In this mantra the words ‘red/ ‘white/ and ‘black 5 denote 
the three constituent elements of the pradhdna. Passion is 
called red on account of its colouring, i. e. influencing pro¬ 
perty ; Goodness is called white, because it is of the nature 
of Light; Darkness is called black on account of its covering 
and obscuring property. The state of equipoise of the three 
constituent elements, i. e. the pradhdna, is denoted by the at¬ 
tributes of its parts, and is therefore called red—white—black. 
It is further called a gk, i. e. unborn, because it is acknow¬ 
ledged to be the fundamental matter out of which everything 
springs, not a mere effect.—But has not the word a gt the 
settled meaning of she-goat ?—True; but the ordinary 
meaning of the word cannot be accepted in this place, 
because true knowledge forms the general subject-matter.— 
That pradh&na produces many creatures participating in its 
three constituent elements. One unborn being loves her 
and lies by her, i. e. some souls, deluded by ignorance, 
approach her, and falsely imagining that they experience 
pleasure or pain, or are in a state of dulness, pass through 
the course of transmigratory existence. Other souls, again, 
which have attained to discriminative knowledge, lose their 
attachment to prakWti, and leave her after having enjoyed 
her, i. e. after she has afforded to them enjoyment and release. 
—On the ground of this passage, as interpreted above, the 

1 As the meaning of the word agi is going to be discussed, and 
as the author of the Sfltras and Sankara seem to disagree as to its 
meaning (see later on), I prefer to leave the word untranslated in 
this place.—-Sankara reads—and explains,—in the mantra, sarfipd^ 
(not sarftpdm) and bhuktabhog&m, not bhuktabhogyam. 
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followers of Kapila claim the authority of Scripture for their 
pradh&na hypothesis. 

To this argumentation we reply, that the quoted mantra 
by no means proves the S&nkhya doctrine to be based on 
Scripture. That mantra, taken by itself, is not able to give 
additional strength to any doctrine. For, by means of 
some supposition or other, the terms a^a, &c. can be 
reconciled with any doctrine, and there is no reason for 
the special assertion that the SMkhya doctrine only is meant. 
The case is analogous to that of the cup mentioned in the 
mantra, ‘There is a cup having its mouth below and its 
bottom above ’ (Bri. Up. II, 3 ,3). Just as it is impossible to 
decide on the ground of this mantra taken by itself what 
special cup is meant—it being possible to ascribe, somehow 
or other, the quality of the mouth being turned downward 
to any cup—; so here also there is no special quality stated, 
so that it is not possible to decide from the mantra itself 
whether the pradhdna is meant by the term agk, or some¬ 
thing else.—But in connexion with the mantra about the 
cup we have a supplementary passage from which we learn 
what kind of cup is meant, * What is called the cup having 
its mouth below and its bottom above is this head.’—Whence, 
however, can we learn what special being is meant by the 
a gk of the .Svetlrvatara-upanishad?—To this question the 
next Sfitra replies. 

9. But the (elements) beginning with light (are 
meant by the term a^i); for some read so in their 
text. 

By the term ag'i we have to understand the causal 
matter of the four classes of beings, which matter has sprung 
from the highest Lord and begins with light, i. e. comprises 
fire, water, and earth.—The word ‘ but ’ (in the Sutra) gives 
emphasis to the assertion.—This agfi is to be considered as 
comprising three elementary substances, not as consisting of 
three guwas in the S&nkhya sense. We draw this conclusion 
from the fact that one rdkha, after having related how fire, 
water, and earth sprang from the highest Lord, assigns to 
them red colour, and so on. ‘ The red colour of burning fire 
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(agni) is the colour of the elementary fire (te^as), its white 
colour is the colour of water, its black colour the colour of 
earth, &c. Now those three elements—fire, water, and earth— 
we recognise in the ^SVetcLsvatara passage, as the words red, 
white, and black are common to both passages, and as these 
words primarily denote special colours and can be applied 
to the S&nkhya gu;zas in a secondary sense only. That 
passages whose sense is beyond doubt are to be used for the 
interpretation of doubtful passages, is a generally acknow¬ 
ledged rule. As we therefore find that in the Svetlrvatara— 
after the general topic has been started in 1,1, ‘ The Brahman- 
students say, Is Brahman the cause?'—the text, previous 
to the passage under discussion, speaks of a power of the 
highest Lord which arranges the whole world (‘ the Sages 
devoted to meditation and concentration have seen the 
power belonging to God himself, hidden in its own 
qualities'); and as further that same power is referred 
to in two subsequent complementary passages (* Know 
then, Trakriti is M 4 y&, and the great Lord he who is 
affected with M&yci;' 6 who being one only rules over every 
germIV, 10, 11); it cannot possibly be asserted that the 
mantra treating of the a gt refers to some independent causal 
matter called pradhAna. We rather assert, on the ground 
of the general subject-matter, that the mantra describes 
the same divine power referred to in the other passages, in 
which names and forms lie unevolved, and which we assume 
as the antecedent condition of that state of the world 
in which names and forms are evolved. And that divine 
power is represented as three-coloured, because its products, 
viz. fire, water, and earth, have three distinct colours.—But 
how can we maintain, on the ground of fire, water, and earth 
having three colours, that the causal matter is appropriately 
called a three-coloured agk ? if we consider, on the one hand, 
that the exterior form of the genus a gk (i. e. goat) does not 
inhere in fire, water, and earth; and, on the other hand, that 
Scripture teaches fire, water, and earth to have been pro¬ 
duced, so that the word acannot be taken in the sense 
1 non-produced V—To this question the next Sutra replies. 

1 Here there seems to be a certain discrepancy between the 
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10. And on account of the statement of the 
assumption (of a metaphor) there is nothing con¬ 
trary to reason (in adenoting the causal matter); 
just as in the case of honey (denoting the sun) and 
similar cases. 

The word neither expresses that fire, water, and earth 
belong to the goat species, nor is it to be explained as 
meaning 4 unborn ; ’ it rather expresses an assumption, i. e. 
it intimates the assumption of the source of all beings (which 
source comprises fire, water, and earth), being compared to 
a she-goat. For as accidentally some she-goat might be 
partly red, partly white, partly black, and might have many 
young goats resembling her in colour, and as some he-goat 
might love her and lie by her, while some other he-goat 
might leave her after having enjoyed her; so the universal 
causal matter which is tri-coloured, because comprising fire, 
water, and earth, produces many inanimate and animate 
beings similar to itself, and is enjoyed by the souls fettered 
by Nescience, while it is abandoned by those souls which 
have attained true knowledge.—Nor must we imagine that 
the distinction of individual souls, which is implied in the 
preceding explanation, involves that reality of the multi¬ 
plicity of souls which forms one of the tenets of other philo¬ 
sophical schools. For the purport of the passage is to 
intimate, not the multiplicity of souls, but the distinction of 

views of the Sfitra writer and Sankara. Govindananda notes that 
according to the Bh&shj'akr/t means simply m&y&—which 
interpretation is based on prakarawa—while, according to the Sfitra- 
krft, who explains a^a on the ground of the -Oan dogya-passage 
treating of the three primary elements, a^a denotes the aggregate of 
those • three elements constituting an avantarapraknti.—On San¬ 
kara’s explanation the term presents no difficulties, for m&y& is 
ai. e. unborn, not produced. On the explanation of the Stitra 
writer, however, a£& cannot mean unborn, since the three primary 
elements are products. Hence we are thrown back on the xtdki 
signification of a^i, according to which it means she-goat. But 
how can the avantara-prakrzti be called a she-goat? To this 
question the next Sfitra replies. 
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the states of bondage and release. This latter distinction 
is explained with reference to the multiplicity of souls as 
ordinarily conceived; that multiplicity, however, depends 
altogether on limiting adjuncts, and is the unreal product 
of wrong knowledge merely; as we know from scriptural 
passages such as, ‘ He is the one God hidden in all beings, 
all-pervading, the Self in all beings/ &c.—The words ‘ like 
the honey 5 (in the Sutra) mean that just as the sun, although 
not being honey, is represented as honey ( Kh . Up. Ill, 1), 
and speech as a cow ( Bri . Up. V, 8), and the heavenly 
world, &c. as the fires (Bri. Up. VI, 2, 9), so here the 
causal matter, although not being a she-goat, is metaphori¬ 
cally represented as one. There is therefore nothing con¬ 
trary to reason in the circumstance of the term being 
used to denote the aggregate of fire, water, and earth. 

11. (The assertion that there is scriptural autho¬ 
rity for the pradh&na, &c. can) also not (be based) 
on the mention of the number (of the Sdnkhya 
categories), on account of the diversity (of the 
categories) and on account of the excess (over the 
number of those categories). 

The attempt to base the Sankhya doctrine on the mantra 
speaking of the z.gk having failed, the SUnkhya again comes 
forward and points to another mantra: * He in whom the five 
“ five-people ” and the ether rest, him alone I believe to be the 
Self; I who know believe him to be Brahman J (Bri. Up. IV, 
4, 17). In this mantra we have one word which expresses 
the number five, viz. the five-people, and then another 
word, viz. five, which qualifies the former; these two words 
together therefore convey the idea of five pentads, i.e. 
twenty-five. Now as many beings as the number twenty- 
five presupposes, just so many categories the Sankhya 
system counts. Cp. Sinkhya Kctriki, 3: c The funda¬ 
mental causal substance (i.e. the pradhina) is not an effect. 
Seven (substances), viz. the Great one (Intellect), and so 
on, are causal substances as well as effects. Sixteen are 
effects. The soul is neither a causal substance nor an effect/ 
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As therefore the number twenty-five, which occurs in the 
scriptural passage quoted, clearly refers to the twenty-five 
categories taught in the Sfinkhya-sm^zti, it follows that the 
doctrine of the pradhana, &c. rests on a scriptural basis. 

To this reasoning we make the following reply.—It is 
impossible to base the assertion that the pradhana, &c. 
have Scripture in their favour on the reference to their 
number which you pretend to find in the text, ‘on account 
of the diversity of the Scinkhya categories/ The Sinkhya 
categories have each their individual difference, and there 
are no attributes belonging in common to each pentad on 
account of which the number twenty-five could be divided 
into five times five. For a number of individually separate 
things can, in general, not be combined into smaller groups 
of two or three, See. unless there be a special reason for 
such combination.—Here the Sfinkhya will perhaps rejoin 
that the expression five (times) five is used only to denote 
the number twenty-five which has five pentads for its 
constituent parts; just as the poem says, 'five years and 
seven Indra did not rain/ meaning only that there was no 
rain for twelve years.—But this explanation also is not 
tenable. In the first place, it is liable to the objection that 
it has recourse to indirect indication 1 .—In the second 
place, the second 4 five* constitutes a compound with the 
word ‘people/ the Brihma/ja-accent showing that the 
two form one word only 2 * . To the same conclusion we 
are led by another passage also (Taitt. Sa«*h. I, 6, 2, 2, 
^ankixAm tvfi pa&6ag*ananim, &c.) where the two terms 
constitute one word, have one accent and one case- 


1 Indication (lakshawa, which consists in this case in five times five 
being used instead of twenty-five) is considered as an objectionable 
mode of expression, and therefore to be assumed in interpretation 
only where a term can in no way be shown to have a direct 
meaning. 

2 That pa^a^anfi/fc is only one word appears from its having 

only one accent, viz. the udatta on the last syllable, which udfitta 
becomes anudatta according to the rules laid down in the Bhfishika 

Sutra for the accentuation of the *$atapatha-br£hma#a. 
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termination. The word thus being a compound there 
is neither a repetition of the word 4 five/ involving two 
pentads, nor does the one five qualify the other, as the 
mere secondary member of a compound cannot be qualified 
by another word.—But as the people are already denoted 
to be five by the compound 4 five-people/ the effect of the 
other f five 9 qualifying the compound will be that we 
understand twenty-five people to be meant; just as the 
expression 4 five five-bundles 9 (pa#/&a pa;^apulya/^) conveys 
the idea of twenty-five bundles.—The instance is not an 
analogous one, we reply. The word 4 pa?z£apuli 9 denotes 
a unity (i.e. one bundle made up of five bundles), and hence 
when the question arises, 4 How many such bundles are 
there?’ it can be qualified by the word ‘five/ indicating 
that there are five such bundles. The word pa&^g'anci/z, 
on the other hand, conveys at once the idea of distinction 
(i.e. of five distinct things), so that there is no room at all 
for a further desire to know how many people there are, 
and hence no room for a further qualification. And if the 
word ‘five 9 be taken as a qualifying word it can only 
qualify the numeral five (in five-people); the objection 
against which assumption has already been stated.—For 
all these reasons the expression the five five-people cannot 
denote the twenty-five categories of the S&nkhyas.—This 
is further not possible 4 on account of the excess. 9 For on 
the S&nkhya interpretation there would be an excess over 
the number twenty-five, owing to the circumstance of the 
ether and the Self being mentioned separately. The Self 
is spoken of as the abode in which the five five-people rest, 
the clause 4 Him I believe to be the Self 9 being connected 
with the ‘in whom 9 of the antecedent clause. Now the 
Self is the intelligent soul of the S&nkhyas which is 
already included in the twenty-five categories, and which 
therefore, on their interpretation of the passage, would 
here be mentioned once as constituting the abode and once 
as what rests in the abode! If, on the other hand, the 
soul were supposed not to be comprised in the twenty-five 
categories, the Sclnkhya would thereby abandon his own 
doctrine of the categories being twenty-five. The same 
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remarks apply to the separate mention made of the ether. 
—How, finally, can the mere circumstance of a certain 
number being referred to in the sacred text justify the 
assumption that what is meant are the twenty-five Sankhya 
categories of which Scripture speaks in no other place? 
especially if we consider that the word ^ana has not the 
settled meaning of category, and that the number may be 
satisfactorily accounted for on another interpretation of the 
passage. 

How, then, the Sankhya will ask, do you interpret the 
phrase c the five five-people?—On the ground, we reply, 
of the rule P&mni II, x, 50, according to which certain 
compounds formed with numerals are mere names. The 
word pa^agana/; thus is not meant to convey the idea of 
the number five, but merely to denote certain classes of 
beings. Hence the question may present itself, How many 
such classes are there? and to this question an answer 
is given by the added numeral 'five/ There are certain 
classes of beings called five-people, and these classes are 
five. Analogously we may speak of the seven seven- 
rzshis, where again the compound denotes a class of beings 
merely, not their number.—Who then are those five- 
people?—To this question the next Sutra replies. 

12. (The pa^&Lfanci^ are) the breath and so 
on, (as is seen) from the complementary passage. 

The mantra in which the pa^a^aniA are mentioned is 
followed by another one in which breath and four other 
things are mentioned for the purpose of describing the 
nature of Brahman. 'They who know the breath of 
breath, the eye of the eye, the ear of the ear, the food of 
food, the mind of mind 1 / Hence we conclude, on the 
ground of proximity, that the five-people are the beings 
mentioned in this latter mantra.—But how, the S&iikhya 
asks, can the word ‘ people ’ be applied to the breath, the 
eye, the ear, and so on?—How, we ask in return, can it be 

1 So in the M&dhyandina recension of the Upanishad; the 
Ka^va recension has not the clause ' the food of food/ 
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applied to your categories ? In both cases the common 
meaning of the word c people * has to be disregarded; 
but in favour of our explanation is the fact that the breath, 
the eye, and so on, are mentioned in a complementary 
passage. The breath, the eye, &c. may be denoted by the 
word ‘people’ because they are connected with people. 
Moreover, we find the word e person,’ which means as much 
as ‘ people,’ applied to the pra;/as in the passage, c These 
are the five persons of Brahman’ (Kk. Up. Ill, 13, 6); and 
another passage runs, * Breath is father, breath is mother/ 
&c. (Kh. Up. VII, 15, 1). And, owing to the force of 
composition, there is no objection to the compound being 
taken in its settled conventional meaning l .—But how can 
the conventional meaning be had recourse to, if there is no 
previous use of the word in that meaning ?—That may be 
done, we reply, just as in the case of udbhid and similar 
words 2 . We often infer that a word of unknown meaning 
refers to some known thing because it is used in connexion 
with the latter. So, for instance, in the case of the fol¬ 
lowing words: ‘ He is to sacrifice with the udbhid ; he cuts 
the yupa; he makes the vedi.’ Analogously we conclude 
that the term Q&fikagaxi&h, which, from the grammatical 
rule quoted, is known to be a name, and which there¬ 
fore demands a thing of which it is the name, denotes 
the breath, the eye, and so on, which are connected with 
it through their being mentioned in a complementary 
passage.—Some commentators explain the word pa/X&a- 


1 This in answer to the Sankhya who objects to ^ana when 
applied to the prana, &c. being interpreted with the help of 
lakshawfi; while if referred to the pradhana, &c. it may be 
explained to have a direct meaning, on the ground of yaugika 
interpretation (the pradhana being ^ana because it produces, the 
mahat &c. being j^ana because they are produced). The Vedantin 
points out that the compound pa«/’a^an^^ has its own run¬ 
meaning, just as a,rvakar«a, literally horse-ear, which conventionally 
denotes a certain plant. 

2 We infer that udbhid is the name of a sacrifice because it is 
mentioned in connexion with the act of sacrificing; we infer that 
the yupa is a wooden post because it is said to be cut, and so on. 
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gzsxkh to mean the Gods, the Fathers, the Gandharvas, 
the Asuras, and the Rakshas. Others, again, think that 
the four castes together with the Nish&das are meant. 
Again, some scriptural passage (Rig-vt da Sa;;zh. VIII, 53, 7) 
speaks of the tribe of f the five-people/- meaning thereby 
the created beings in general; and this latter explanation 
also might be applied to the passage under discussion. 
The teacher (the Sutrakara), on the other hand, aiming at 
showing that the passage does not refer to the twenty-five 
categories of the Sankhyas, declares that on the ground of 
the complementary passage breath, See. have to be under¬ 
stood. 

Well, let it then be granted that the five-people mentioned 
in the M&dhyandina-text are breath, &c. since that text 
mentions food also (and so makes up the number five). 
But how shall we interpret the Ka;zva-text which does not 
mention food (and thus altogether speaks of four things 
only) ?—To this question the next Sutra replies. 

13. I11 the case of (the text of) some (the KS^vas) 
where food is not mentioned, (the number five is 
made full) by the light (mentioned in the preceding 
mantra). 

The K&;/va-text, although not mentioning food, makes up 
the full number five, by the light mentioned in the mantra 
preceding that in which the five-people are spoken of. That 
mantra describes the nature of Brahman by saying, 4 Him 
the gods worship as the light of lights/—If it be asked 
how it is accounted for that the light mentioned in both 
texts equally is in one text to be employed for the expla¬ 
nation of the five-people, and not in the other text; we reply 
that the reason lies in the difference of the requirements. 
As the M&dhyandinas meet in one and the same mantra 
with breath and four other entities enabling them to interpret 
the term, c the five-people/ they are in no need of the light 
mentioned in another mantra. The Ka^vas, on the other 
hand, cannot do without the light. The case is analogous 
to that of the Sho^in-cup, which, according to different 
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passages, is either to be offered or not to be offered at the 
atirdtra-sacrifice. 

^ e have proved herewith that Scripture offers no basis 
foi the doctrine of the pradh&na. That this doctrine can¬ 
not be proved either by Smr/ti or by ratiocination will be 
shown later on. 

14. (Although there is a conflict of the Veddrita- 
passages with regard to the things created, such as) 
ether and so on; (there is no such conflict with 
regard to the Lord) on account of his being re¬ 
presented (in one passage) as described (in other 
passages), viz. as the cause (of the world). 

In the preceding part of the work the right definition of 
Brahman has been established; it has been shown that all the 
Ved&nta-texts have Brahman for their common topic ; and 
it has been proved that there is no scriptural authority for 
the doctrine of the pradhdna.—But now a new objection 
presents itself. 

It is not possible—our opponent says—to prove either 
that Brahman is the cause of the origin, &c. of the woidd, 
or that all Veddnta-texts refer to Brahman; because we 
observe that the Ved&nta-texts contradict one another. 
All the Veddnta-passages which treat of the creation 
enumerate its successive steps in different order, and so in 
reality speak of different creations. In one place it is said 
that from the Self there sprang the ether (Taitt. Up. II, 1); 
in another place that the creation began with fire {Kh. Up. 
VI, 2, 3); in another place, again, that the Person created 
breath and from breath faith (Pr. Up.VI, 4)'; in another place, 
again, that the Self created these worlds, the water (above 
the heaven), light, the mortal (earth), and the water (below 
the earth) (Ait. Ar. II, 4,1,3; 3). There no order is stated 
at all. Somewhere else it is said that the creation origi¬ 
nated from the Non-existent. 4 In the beginning this was 
non-existent; from it was born what exists’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7): 
and, ‘ In the beginning this was non-existent; it became 
existent; it grew ’ {Kh. Up. Ill, 19,1). In another place, 
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again, the doctrine of the Non-existent being the ante¬ 
cedent of the creation is impugned, and the Existent men¬ 
tioned in its stead. ‘ Others say, in the beginning there 
was that only which is not; but how could it be thus, my 
dear ? How could that which is be born of that which is 
not ? 5 (AT//. Up. VI, 2, 1 ; 2.) And in another place, again, 
the development of the world is spoken of as having taken 
place spontaneously,‘ Now all this was then undeveloped. 
It became developed by form and name ’ (Brz. Up. I, 4 > 7 )- 
—As therefore manifold discrepancies are observed, and 
as no option is possible in the case of an accomplished 
matter 1 , the Ved&nta-passages cannot be accepted as 
authorities for determining the cause of the world, but we 
must rather accept some other cause of the world resting 
on the authority of Smrzti and Reasoning. 

To this we make the following reply.—Although the 
Vedanta-passages may be conflicting with regard to the 
order of the things created, such as ether and so on, they 
do not conflict with regard to the creator, ‘on account of 
his being represented as described. 5 That means: such as 
the creator is described in any one Vedanta-passage, viz. as 
all-knowing, the Lord of all, the Self of all, without a 
second, so he is represented in all other Vedanta-passages 
also. Let us consider, for instance, the description of 
Brahman, (given in Taitt. Up. II, 1 ff.). There it is said at 
first, c Truth, knowledge, infinite is Brahman/ Here the 
word ‘knowledge/ and so likewise the statement, made 
later on, that Brahman desired (II, 6), intimate that Brah¬ 
man is of the nature of intelligence. Further, the text 
declares 2 * * that the cause of the world is the general Lord, by 
representing it as not dependent on anything else. It further 
applies to the cause of the world the term ‘ Self * (II, x), and 
it represents it as abiding within the series of sheaths begin- 


1 Option being possible only in the case of things to be accom¬ 
plished, i.e. actions. 

2 According to Go. An. in the passage, ‘That made itself its 

Self 5 (II, 7); according to An. Giri in the passage, ‘ He created 

all ’ (II, 6). 
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ning with the gross body ; whereby it affirms it to be the 
internal Self within all beings. Again—in the passage, 
c May I be many, may I grow forth *—it tells how the Self 
became many, and thereby declares that the creator is non- 
different from the created effects. And—in the passage, 

* He created all this whatever there is ’—it represents the 
creator as the Cause of the entire world, and thereby declares 
him to have been without a second previously to the 
creation. The same characteristics which in the above 
passages are predicated of Brahman, viewed as the Cause of 
the world, we find to be predicated of it in other passages 
also, so, for instance, * Being only, my dear, was this in the 
beginning, one only, without a second. It thought, may I 
be many, may I grow forth. It sent forth fire * {Kh. Up. 
VI, 2, 1; 3), and c In the beginning all this was Self, one 
only; there was nothing else blinking whatsoever. He 
thought, shall I send forth worlds ? ’ (Ait. Ar. II, 4,1, 1; 2.) 
The Vedcinta-passages which are concerned with setting 
forth the cause of the world are thus in harmony through¬ 
out.—On the other hand, there are found conflicting state¬ 
ments concerning the world, the creation being in some 
places said to begin with ether, in other places with fire, and 
so on. But, in the first place, it cannot be said that the 
conflict of statements concerning the world affects the 
statements concerning the cause, i.e. Brahman, in which all 
the Ved&nta-texts are seen to agree—for that would be an 
altogether unfounded generalization;—and, in the second 
place, the teacher will reconcile later on (II, 3) those con¬ 
flicting passages also which refer to the world. And, to 
consider the matter more thoroughly, a conflict of state¬ 
ments regarding the world would not even matter greatly, 
since the creation of the world and similar topics are not at 
all what Scripture wishes to teach. For we neither observe 
nor are told by Scripture that the welfare of man depends 
on those matters in any way; nor have we the right to 
assume such a thing; because we conclude from the intro¬ 
ductory and concluding clauses that the passages about the 
creation and the like form only subordinate members of 
passages treating of Brahman. That all the passages 
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setting forth the creation and so on subserve the purpose of 
teaching Brahman, Scripture itself declares; compare KIu 
Up. VI, 8, 4, ‘ As'food too is an offshoot, seek after its root, 
viz. water. And as water too is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. fire. And as fire too is an offshoot, seek after its 
root, viz. the True/ We, moreover, understand that by- 
means of comparisons such as that of the clay (KIu Up. VI, 
i, 4) the creation is described merely for the purpose of 
teaching us that the effect is not really different from the 
cause. Analogously it is said by those who know the sacred 
tradition, ‘ If creation is represented by means of (the 
similes of) clay, iron, sparks, and other things; that is only 
a means for making it understood that (in reality) there is 
no difference whatever’ (Gamfap. KcL III, 15).—On the 
other hand, Scripture expressly states the fruits connected 
with the knowledge of Brahman, ‘ He who knows Brahman 
obtains the highest’ (Taitt. Up'. II, 1); ‘He who knows the 
Self overcomes grief’ (KJu Up. VII, 1, 3); ‘A man who 
knows him passes over death’ (.Sve. Up. Ill, 8). That 
fruit is, moreover, apprehended by intuition (pratyaksha), 
for as soon as, by means of the doctrine, ‘ That art thou/ a 
man has arrived at the knowledge that the Self is non¬ 
transmigrating, its transmigrating nature vanishes for him. 

It remains to dispose of the assertion that passages such 
as ‘ Non-being this was in the beginning ’ contain conflicting 
statements about the nature of the cause. This is done in 
the next Sfttra. 

15. On account of the connexion (with passages 
treating of Brahman, the passages speaking of the 
Non-being do not intimate absolute Non-existence). 

The passage ‘ Non-being indeed was this in the beginning ’ 
(Taitt. Up. II, 7) does not declare that the cause of the 
world is the absolutely Non-existent which is devoid of 
all Selfhood. For in the preceding sections of the Upani- 
shad Brahman is distinctly denied to be the Non-existing, 
and is defined to be that which is (‘He who knows the 
Brahman as non-existing becomes himself non-existing. 
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He who knows the Brahman as existing him we know 
himself as existing ’) ; it is further, by means of the series 
of sheaths, viz. the sheath of food, &c., represented as the 
inner Self of everything. This same Brahman is again 
referred to in the clause, ‘ He wished, may I be many; * 
is declared to have originated the entire creation; and is 
finally referred to in the clause, ‘Therefore the wise call 
it the true.’ Thereupon the text goes on to say, with 
reference to what has all along been the topic of discussion, 

‘ On this there is also this .doka, Non-being indeed was 
this in the beginning/ &c. If here the term * Non-being’ 
denoted the absolutely Non-existent, the whole context 
would be broken; for while ostensibly referring to one 
matter the passage would in reality treat of a second 
altogether different matter. We have therefore to conclude 
that, while the term 1 Being’ ordinarily denotes that which 
is differentiated by names and forms, the term 4 Non-being’ 
denotes the same substance previous to its differentiation, 
i. e. that Brahman is, in a secondary sense of the word, 
called Non-being, previously to the origination of the world. 
The same interpretation has to be applied to the passage 
‘Non-being this was in the beginning’ (Kh. Up. Ill, 19,1); 
for that passage also is connected with another passage which 
runs, ‘ It became being;’ whence it is evident that the ‘ Non- 
being’ of the former passage cannot mean absolute Non¬ 
existence. And in the passage, ‘ Others say, Non-being 
this was in the beginning’ ( Kh . Up. VI, 2, 1), the reference 
to the opinion of ‘ others ’ does not mean that the doctrine 
referred to (according to which the world was originally 
absolutely non-existent) is propounded somewhere in the 
Veda ; for option is possible in the case of actions but not 
in the case of substances. The passage has therefore to 
be looked upon as a refutation of the tenet of primitive 
absolute non-existence as fancifully propounded by some 
teachers of inferior intelligence; a refutation undertaken for 
the purpose of strengthening the doctrine that this world 
has sprung from that which is.—The following passage 
again, ‘ Now this was then undeveloped,’ &c. (B ru Up. I, 
4, 7), does not by any means assert that the evolution of 
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the world took place without a ruler ; as we conclude from 
the circumstance of its being connected with another 
passage in which the ruler is represented as entering into 
the evolved world of effects, e He entered thither to the 
very tips of the finger-nails/ &c. If it were supposed that 
the evolution of the world takes place without a ruler, to 
whom could the subsequent pronoun ‘he* refer (in the 
passage last quoted) which manifestly is to be connected 
with something previously intimated? And as Scripture 
declares that the Self, after having entered into the body, 
is of the nature of intelligence ( c when seeing, eye by name; 
when hearing, ear by name; when thinking, mind by 
name’), it follows that it is intelligent at the time of its 
entering also.—We, moreover, must assume that the world 
was evolved at the beginning of the creation in the same 
way as it is at present seen to develop itself by names and 
forms, viz. under the rulership of an intelligent creator; 
for we have no right to make assumptions contrary to 
what is at present actually observed. Another scriptural 
passage also declares that the evolution of the world took 
place under the superintendence of a ruler, e Let me now 
enter these beings with this living Self, and let me then 
evolve names and forms 3 (Kk. Up. VI, 3, 2). The in¬ 
transitive expression 6 It developed itself 5 (vydkriyata; 
it became developed) is to be viewed as having reference to 
the ease with which the real agent, viz. the Lord, brought 
about that evolution. Analogously it is said, for instance, 
that * the cornfield reaps itself ’ (i. e. is reaped with the 
greatest ease), although there is the reaper sufficient (to 
account for the work being done).—Or else we may look 
on the form vy&kriyata as having reference to a necessarily 
implied agent; as is the case in such phrases as* the village 
is being approached 3 (where we necessarily have to supply 
‘by Devadatta or somebody else*). 

16. (He whose work is this is Brahman), because 
(the ‘work’) denotes the world. 

In the Kaushitaki-brdhma7/a, in the dialogue of BAliki 
and A^ataiatru, we read, * O Balaki, he who is the maker of 
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those persons, he of whom this is the work, he alone is to be 
known , (Kau. Up. IV, 19). The question here arises whether 
what is here inculcated as the object of knowledge is the 
individual soul or the chief vital air or the highest Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the vital air is meant. 
For, in the first place, he says, the clause € of whom this 
is the work’ points to the activity of motion, and that 
activity rests on the vital air. In the second place, we meet 
with the word *' prltzza ’ in a complementary passage Then 
he becomes one with that prazza alone ’), and that word 
is well known to denote the vital air. In the third place, 
prazza is the maker of all the persons, the person in the 
sun, the person in the moon, &c., who in the preceding part 
of the dialogue had been enumerated by Balaki; for that 
the sun and the other divinities are mere differentiations of 
pr&zza we know from another scriptural passage, viz. ‘ Who 
is that one god (in whom all the other gods are contained)? 
Prazza and he is Brahman, and they call him That 9 (Bri. 
Up. Ill, 9, 9).—Or else, the purvapakshin continues, the 
passage under discussion represents the individual soul as 
the object of knowledge. For of the soul also it can be 
said that f this is the work/ if we understand by ‘ this * all 
meritorious and non-meritorious actions : and the soul also, 
in so far as it is the enjoyer, can be viewed as the maker 
of the persons enumerated in so far as they are instru¬ 
mental to the soul’s fruition. The complementary passage, 
moreover, contains an inferential mark of the individual 
soul. For A^-ata^atru, in order to instruct Balaki about 
the € maker of the persons 5 who had been proposed as the 
object of knowledge, calls a sleeping man by various names 
and convinces Biliki, by the circumstance that the sleeper 
does not hear his shouts, that the pr&zza and so on are not 
the enjoyers; he thereupon wakes the sleeping man by 
pushing him with his stick, and so makes B&l&ki compre¬ 
hend that the being capable of fruition is the individual 
soul which is distinct from the prazza. A subsequent passage 
also contains an inferential mark of the individual soul, viz. 
‘ And as the master feeds with his people, nay, as his people 
feed on the master, thus does this conscious Self feed with 
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the other Selfs, thus those Selfs feed on the conscious 
Self’ (Kau. Up. IV, 20). And as the individual soul is the 
support of the pr&^a, it may itself be called pr&«a.—We 
thus conclude that the passage under discussion refers 
either to the individual soul or to the chief vital air; but 
not to the Lord, of whom it contains no inferential marks 
whatever. 

To this we make the following reply.—The Lord only 
can be the maker of the persons enumerated, on account 
of the force of the introductory part of the section. Bilaki 
begins his colloquy with A^ata-ratru with the offer, * Shall 
I tell you Brahman ? 9 Thereupon he enumerates some 
individual souls residing in the sun, the moon, and so on, 
which participate in the sight of the secondary Brahman, 
and in the end becomes silent. A^ita^atru then sets aside 
Bal&ki’s doctrine as not referring to the chief Brahman— 
with the words, £ Vainly did you challenge me, saying, Shall 
I tell you Brahman/ &c.—and proposes the maker of all 
those individual souls as a new object of knowledge. If 
now that maker also were merely a soul participating in 
the sight of the secondary Brahman, the introductory 
statement which speaks of Brahman would be futile. 
Hence it follows that the highest Lord himself is meant.— 
None, moreover, but the highest Lord is capable of being 
the maker of all those persons as he only is absolutely 
independent.—Further, the clause £ of whom this is the 
work' does not refer either to the activity of motion nor 
to meritorious and non-meritorious actions; for neither 
of those two is the topic of discussion or has been men¬ 
tioned previously. Nor can the term 'work' denote the 
enumerated persons, since the latter are mentioned separ¬ 
ately—in the clause, ‘ He who is the maker of those per¬ 
sons’—and as inferential marks (viz. the,neuter gender and 
the singular number of the word karman, work) contradict 
that assumption. Nor, again, can the term ‘ work’ denote 
either the activity whose object the persons are, or the 
result of that activity, since those two are already implied 
in the mention of the agent (in the clause, c He who is the 
maker’). Thus there remains no other alternative than to 
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take the pronoun c this ’ (in ‘ He of whom this is the work ’) 
as denoting the perceptible world and to understand the 
same world—as that which is made—by the term ‘ work/ 
—We may indeed admit that the world also is not the 
previous topic of discussion and has not been mentioned 
before; still,, as no specification is mentioned, we conclude 
that the term ‘ work 5 has to be understood in a general 
sense, and thus denotes what first presents itself to the 
mind, viz. everything which exists in general. It is, more¬ 
over, not true that the world is not the previous topic of 
discussion; we are rather entitled to conclude from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the various persons (in the sun, the moon, 
&c.) which constitute a part of the world had been specially 
mentioned before, that the passage in question is concerned 
with the whole world in general. The conjunction * or* (in 
‘ or he of whom/ &c.) is meant to exclude the idea of limited 
makership; so that the whole passage has to be inter¬ 
preted as follows, 4 He who is the maker of those persons 
forming a part of the world, or rather—to do away with 
this limitation—he of whom this entire world without any 
exception is the work/ The special mention made of the 
persons having been created has for its purpose to show 
that those persons whom B&l&ki had proclaimed to be 
Brahman are not Brahman. The passage therefore sets 
forth the maker of the world in a double aspect, at first as 
the creator of a special part of the world and thereupon as 
the creator of the whole remaining part of the world ; a way 
of speaking analogous to such every-day forms of ex¬ 
pression as, £ The wandering mendicants are to be fed, and 
then the Brahma;/as 3 / And that the maker of the world 
is the highest Lord is affirmed in all Ved&nta-texts. 

17. If it be said that this is not so, on account of 
the inferential marks of the individual soul and the 
chief vital air; we reply that that has already been 
explained. 


1 By the Br&hma/zas being meant all those Brahma^as who are 
not at the same time wandering mendicants. 
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It remains for us to refute the objection that on account 
of the inferential marks of the individual soul and the 
chief vital air, which are met with in the complementary 
passage, either the one or the other must be meant in the 
passage under discussion, and not the highest Lord.—We 
therefore remark that that objection has already been 
disposed of under I, 1, 31. There it was shown that from 
an interpretation similar to the one here proposed by the 
purvapakshin there would result a threefold meditation, 
one having Brahman for its object, a second one directed 
on the individual soul, and a third one connected with the 
chief vital air. Now the same result would present itself 
in our case, and that would be unacceptable as we must 
infer from the introductory as well as the concluding 
clauses, that the passage under discussion refers to Brah¬ 
man. With reference to the introductory clause this has 
been already proved; that the concluding passage also 
refers to Brahman, we infer from the fact of there being 
stated in it a pre-eminently high reward, 4 Warding off all 
evil he who knows this obtains pre-eminence among all 
beings, sovereignty, supremacy/—But if this is so, the 
sense of the passage under discussion is already settled by 
the discussion of the passage about Pratarda;^a (I, 1, 31); 
why, then, the present Sutra ?—No, we reply; the sense of 
our passage is not yet settled, since under I, 1, 31 it has 
not been proved that the clause, ‘ Or he whose work is this, 5 
refers to Brahman. Hence there arises again, in con¬ 
nexion with the present passage, a doubt whether the 
individual soul and the chief vital air may not be meant, 
and that doubt has again to be refuted.—The word pr^^a 
occurs, moreover, in the sense of Brahman, so in the passage, 
‘The mind settles down on pra^a 5 (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 2).— 
The inferential marks of the individual soul also have, on 
account of the introductory and concluding clauses referring 
to Brahman, to be explained so as not to give rise to any 
discrepancy. 

18. But Gaimini thinks that (the reference to the 
individual soul) has another purport, on account of 
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the question and answer; and thus some also (read 
in their text). 

Whether the passage under discussion is concerned with 
the individual soul or with Brahman, is, in the opinion of 
the teacher (Jaimini, no matter for dispute, since the 
reference to the individual soul has a different purport, i.e. 
aims at intimating Brahman. He founds this his opinion 
on a question and a reply met with in the text. After 
A^*4ta^atru has taught B&laki, by waking the sleeping 
man, that the soul is different from the vital air, he asks 
the following question, f Bal4ki, where did this person here 
sleep ? Where was he ? Whence came he thus back ?’ 
This question clearly refers to something different from the 
individual soul. And so likewise does the reply, ‘ When 
sleeping he sees no dream, then he becomes one with that 
pra72a alone; ’ and, ‘ From that Self all pranas proceed, each 
towards its place, from the pranas the gods, from the gods 
the worlds/—Now it is the general Ved&nta doctrine that 
at the time of deep sleep the soul becomes one with the 
highest Brahman, and that from the highest Brahman the 
whole world proceeds, inclusive of pra/za, and so on. When 
Scripture therefore represents as the object of knowledge 
that in which there takes place the deep sleep of the soul, 
characterised by absence of consciousness and utter tran¬ 
quillity, i.e. a state devoid of all those specific cognitions 
which are produced by the limiting adjuncts of the soul, 
and from which the soul i*eturns when the sleep is broken; 
we understand that the highest Self is meant.—Moreover, 
the Va^asaneyLyikhd, which likewise contains the colloquy 
of Biliki and A^ata^atru, clearly refers to the individual 
soul by means of the term, ‘ the person consisting of cog¬ 
nition ' (vi^^namaya), and distinguishes from it the highest 
Seif (‘ Where was then the person consisting of cognition ? 
and from whence did he thus come back?’ Bn. Up. II, 1, 
16); and later , on, in the i*eply to the above question, 
declares that £ the person consisting of cognition lies in the 
ether within the heart/ Now we know that the word‘ ether * 
may be used to denote the highest Self, as, for instance, in 

[ 34 ] 
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the passage about the small ether within the lotus of the 
heart (Kh. Up. VIII, i, i). Further on the Bri. Up. says, 
‘All the Selfs came forth from that Self; J by which state¬ 
ment of the coming forth of all the conditioned Selfs it 
intimates that the highest Self is the one general cause. 
—The doctrine conveyed by the rousing of the sleeping 
person, viz. that the individual soul is different from the 
vital air, furnishes at the same time a further argument 
against the opinion that the passage under discussion refers 
to the vital air. 

19. (The Self to be seen, to be heard, &c. is the 
highest Self) on account of the connected meaning 
of the sentences. 

We read in the BWhad&ra^yaka, in the Maitreyi-brdh- 
ma;/a the following passage, ‘ Verily, a husband is not dear 
that you may love the husband, &c. &c.; verily, everything 
is not dear that you may love everything; but that you 
may love the Self therefore everything is dear. Verily, the 
Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be 
marked, O Maitreyi! When the Self has been seen, heard, 
perceived, and known, then all this is known’ (Bn. Up. IV, 
5, 6).—Here the doubt arises whether that which is repre¬ 
sented as the object to be seen, to be heard, and so on, is 
the cognitional Self (the individual soul) or the highest 
Self.—But whence the doubt?—Because, we reply, the 
Self is, on the one hand, by the mention of dear things such 
as husband and so on, indicated as the enjoyer whence it 
appears that the passage refers to the individual soul; and 
because, on the other hand, the declaration that through the 
knowledge of the Self everything becomes known points to 
the highest Self. 

The purvapakshin maintains that the passage refers to 
the individual soul, on account of the strength of the initial 
statement. The text declares at the outset that all the 
objects of enjoyment found in this world, such as husband, 
wife, riches, and so on, are dear on account of the Self, and 
thereby gives us to understand that the enjoying (i.e. the 
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individual) Self is meant; if thereupon it refers to the Self 
as the object of sight and so on, what other Self should it 
mean than the same individual Self ?—A subsequent passage 
also (viz. ‘Thus does this great Being, endless, unlimited, 
consisting of nothing but knowledge, rise from out of these 
elements, and vanish again after them. When he has departed 
there is no more knowledge’), which describes how the 
great Being under discussion rises, as the Self of knowledge, 
from the elements, shows that the object of sight is no 
other than the cognitional Self, i.e. the individual soul. 
The concluding clause finally, c How, O beloved, should he 
know the knower ? ’ shows, by means of the term ‘ knower/ 
which denotes an agent, that the individual soul is meant. 
The declaration that through the cognition of the Self 
everything becomes known must therefore not be inter¬ 
preted in the literal sense, but must be taken to mean that 
the world of objects of enjoyment is known through its 
relation to the enjoying soul. 

To this we make the following reply.—The passage 
makes a statement about the highest Self, on account of 
the connected meaning of the entire section. If we consider 
the different passages in their mutual connexion, we find 
that they all refer to the highest Self. After Maitreyi has 
heard from Y&^avalkya that there is no hope of immor¬ 
tality by wealth, she expresses her desire of immortality in 
the words, ‘ What should I do with that by which I do not 
become immortal? What my Lord knoweth tell that to 
me; ’ and thereupon Yci^avalkya expounds to her the 
knowledge of the Self. Now Scripture as well as Smriti 
declares that immortality is not to be reached but through 
the knowledge of the highest Self.—The statement further 
that through the knowledge of the Self everything becomes 
known can be taken in its direct literal sense only if by the 
Self we understand the highest cause. And to take it in a 
non-literal sense (as the purvapakshin proposes) is inad¬ 
missible, on account of the explanation given of that state¬ 
ment in a subsequent passage, viz. ‘Whosoever looks for 
the Brahman class elsewhere than in the Self, is aban¬ 
doned by the Brahman class.’ Here it is said that who- 
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ever erroneously views this world with its Brahmans and so 
on, as having an independent existence apart from the Self, 
is abandoned by that very world of which he has taken an 
erroneous view; whereby the view that there exists any 
difference is refuted. And the immediately subsequent 
clause, ‘ This everything is the Self,’ gives us to understand 
that the entire aggregate of existing things is non-different 
from the Self; a doctrine further confirmed by the similes 
of the drum and so on.—By explaining further that the 
Self about which he had been speaking is the cause of the 
universe of names, forms, and works (‘There has been 
breathed forth from this great Being what we have as Rig- 
veda,’ &c.) YfypSavalkya again shows that it is the highest 
Self.—To the same conclusion he leads us by declaring, in 
the paragraph which treats of the natural centres of things, 
that the Self is the centre of the whole world with the 
objects, the senses and the mind, that it has neither inside 
nor outside, that it is altogether a mass of knowledge.— 
From all this it follows that what the text represents as the 
object of sight and so on is the highest Self. 

We now turn to the remark made by the purvapakshin 
that the passage teaches the individual soul to be the 
object of sight, because it is, in the early part of the chapter, 
denoted as something dear. 

20. (The circumstance of the soul being repre¬ 
sented as the object of sight) indicates the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promissory statement; so A-rmarathya 
thinks. 

The fact that the text proclaims as the object of sight 
that Self which is denoted as something dear indicates 
the fulfilment of the promise made in the passages, 
‘When the Self is known all this is known,’ ‘All this is 
that Self.’ For if the individual soul were different from 
the highest Self, the knowledge of the latter would not 
imply the knowledge of the former, and thus the promise 
that through the knowledge of one thing everything is 
to be known would not be fulfilled. Hence the initial 
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statement aims at representing the individual Self and the 
highest Self as non-different for the purpose of fulfilling 
the promise made.—This is the opinion of the teacher 
A^marathya 1 . 

21. (The initial statement identifies the individual 
soul and the highest Self) because the soul when it 
will depart (from the body) is such (i. e. one with the 
highest Self); thus Auafulomi thinks. 

The individual soul which is inquinated by the contact 
with its different limiting adjuncts, viz. body, senses, and 
mind (mano-buddhi), attains through the instrumentality 
of knowledge, meditation, and so on, a state of complete 
serenity, and thus enables itself, when passing at some 
future time out of the body, to become one with the 
highest Self; hence the initial statement in which it is 
represented as non-different from the highest Self. This 
is the opinion of the teacher Audulomi.—Thus Scrip¬ 
ture says, ‘That serene being arising from this body 
appears in its own form as soon as it has approached 
the highest light’ {K/i. Up. VIII, 12, 3).—In another 
place Scripture intimates, by means of the simile of the 
rivers, that name and form abide in the individual soul, c As 


1 The comment of the Bh&matt on the Sutra runs as follows: As 
the sparks issuing from a fire are not absolutely different from the 
fire, because they participate in the nature of the fire; and, on the 
other hand, are not absolutely non-different from the fire, because 
in that case they could be distinguished neither from the fire nor 
from each other; so the individual souls also—which are effects 
of Brahman—are neither absolutely different from Brahman, for 
that would mean that they are not of the nature of intelligence; 
nor absolutely non-different from Brahman, because in that case 
they could not be distinguished from each other, and because, if 
they were identical with Brahman and therefore omniscient, it 
would be useless to give them any instruction. Hence the 
individual souls are somehow different from Brahman and some¬ 
how non-different.—The technical name of the doctrine here 
represented by A^marathya is bhed&bhedavada. 
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the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form, thus a wise man freed from name and 
form goes to the divine Person who is greater than the great 
(Mu. Up. Ill, a, 8). I.e. as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them disappear in the sea, so the individual 
soul also losing the name and form abiding in it becomes 
united with the highest person. That the latter half of the 
passage has the meaning here assigned to it, follows from 
the parallelism which we must assume to exist between the 
two members of the comparison l . 

22 . (The initial statement is made) because (the 
highest Self) exists in the condition (of the individual 
soul) ,* so KcLrakrztsna thinks. 

Because the highest Self exists also in the condition of the 
individual soul, therefore, the teacher Klrakrftsna thinks, the 
initial statement which aims at intimating the non-difference 
of the two is possible. That the highest Self only is that which 
appears as the individual soul, is evident from the Br&hmawa- 
passage, ‘ Let me enter into them with this living Self and 
evolve names and forms,’ and similar passages. We have 
also mantras to the same effect, for instance, < The wise one 
who, having produced all forms and made all names, sits 
calling the things by their names * (Taitt. Ar. Ill, 12, 7) 2 . 


1 Bhimatt: The individual soul is absolutely different from the 
highest Self; it is inquinated by the contact with its different limiting 
adjuncts. But it is spoken of, in the Upanishad, as non-different 
from the highest Self because after having purified itself by means 
of knowledge and meditation it may pass out of the body and 
become one with the highest Self. The text of the Upanishad 
thus transfers a future state of non-difference to that time when 
difference actually exists. Compare the saying of the Pfiw&arfttrikas: 
* Up to the moment of emancipation being reached the soul and the 
highest Self are different. But the emancipated soul is no longer 
different from the highest Self, since there is no further cause of 
difference/—The technical name of the doctrine advocated by 
Aiwfulomi is satyabhedav&da. 

2 Compare the note to the same mantra as quoted above under 
I, j, 11. 
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And where Scripture relates the creation of fire and the 
other elements, it does not at the same time relate a sepa¬ 
rate creation of the individual soul; we have therefore no 
right to look on the soul as a product of the highest Self* 
different from the latter.—In the opinion of the teacher 
Ka^akrztsna the non-modified highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. A^marathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest Self, yet intimates by the expression, 
‘On account of the fulfilment of the promise*—which de¬ 
clares a certain mutual dependence—that there does exist 
a certain relation of cause and effect between the highest 
Self and the individual soul 1 . The opinion of Au^ulomi 
again clearly implies that the difference and non-difference 
of the two depend on difference of condition 2 . Of these 
three opinions we conclude that the one held by KfUa- 
krztsna accords with Scripture, because it agrees with what 
all the Ved&nta-texts (so, for instance, the passage, ‘ That 
art thou*) aim at inculcating. Only on the opinion of 
Ki^almtsna immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul; while it would be impossible 
to hold the same view if the soul were a modification 
(product) of the Self and as such liable to lose its exist¬ 
ence by being merged in its causal substance. For the 
same reason, name and form cannot abide in the soul (as 
was above attempted to prove by means of the simile of the 
rivers), but abide in the limiting adjunct and are ascribed to 
the soul itself in a figurative sense only. For the same 
reason the origin of the souls from the highest Self, of 
which Scripture speaks in some places as analogous to the 
issuing of sparks from the fire, must be viewed as based 
only on the limiting adjuncts of the soul. 

The last three Sutras have further to be interpreted so as 
to furnish replies to the second of the piirvapakshin s argu¬ 
ments, viz. that the Brzhaddra;zyaka passage represents as 


1 And not the relation of absolute identity. 

2 I.e. upon the state of emancipation and its absence, 
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the object of sight the individual soul, because it declares 
that the great Being which is to be seen arises from out of 
these elements. { There is an indication of the fulfilment 
of the promise; so Axmarathya thinks/ The promise is 
made in the two passages, 4 When the Self is known, all this 
is known/ and £ All this is that Self/ That the Self is every¬ 
thing, is proved by the declaration that the whole world of 
names, forms, and works springs from one being, and is 
merged in one being 1 ; and by its being demonstrated, with 
the help of the similes of the drum, and so on, that effect 
and cause are non-different. The fulfilment of the promise is, 
then, finally indicated by the text declaring that that great 
Being rises, in the form of the individual soul, from out of these 
elements; thus the teacher A.rmarathya thinks. For if the 
soul and the highest Self are non-different, the promise that 
through the knowledge of one everything becomes known 
is capable of fulfilment—'Because the soul when it will 
depart is such; thus Au^/ulomi thinks/ The statement as 
to the non-difference of the soul and the Self (implied in the 
declaration that the great Being rises, &c.) is possible, 
because the soul when—after having purified itself by 
knowledge, and so on—it will depart from the body, is 
capable of becoming one with the highest Self. This 
is Au^ulomfs opinion.—‘Because it exists in the con¬ 
dition of the soul; thus Klyakrztsna opines/ Because 
the highest Self itself is that which appears as the indivi¬ 
dual soul, the statement as to the non-difference of the 
two is well-founded. This is the view of the teacher 
Ka^akWtsna. 

But, an objection may be raised, the passage, ‘ Rising from 
out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When 
he has departed there is no more knowledge/ intimates the 
final destruction of the soul, not its identity with the highest 
Self!—By no means, we reply. The passage means to say 


1 Upapadita^ fail, sarvasyatmamatratvam iti jesha& Upapa.- 
danaprakarajw sfUayati eketi. Sa yathardrendhanagner ityadinai- 
kaprasavatvam, yatba sarvasam apam ityadina ^aikapralayatvaw 
sarvasyoktam. An. Gi. 
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only that on the soul departing from the body all specific 
cognition vanishes, not that the Self is destroyed. For 
an objection being raised—in the passage, 4 Here thou hast 
bewildered me, Sir, when thou sayest that having departed 
there is no more knowledge 5 —Scripture itself explains that 
what is meant is not the annihilation of the Self , 4 1 say nothing 
that is bewildering. Verily, beloved, that Self is imperishable, 
and of an indestructible nature. But there takes place non¬ 
connexion with the m&tras. 5 That means: The eternally 
unchanging Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot 
possibly perish; but by means of true knowledge there is 
effected its dissociation from the mdtris, i. e. the elements 
and the sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. 
When the connexion has been solved, specific cognition, 
which depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can 
be said, that 4 When he has departed there is no more 
knowledge/ 

The third argument also of the purvapakshin, viz. that 
the word ‘knower 5 —which occurs in the concluding pas¬ 
sage, 1 How should he know the knower? 5 —denotes an agent, 
and therefore refers to the individual soul as the object of 
sight, is to be refuted according to the view of K&rakrztsna.— 
Moreover, the text after having enumerated—in the passage, 
‘For where there is duality as it were, there one sees the 
other/ &c.—all the kinds of specific cognition which belong 
to the sphere of Nescience declares—in the subsequent 
passage, 4 But when the Self only is all this, how should he 
see another? 5 —that in the sphere of true knowledge all 
specific cognition such as seeing, and so on, is absent. And, 
again, in order to obviate the doubt whether in the absence 
of objects the knower might not know himself, YA^avalkya 
goes on, 4 How, O beloved, should he know himself, the 
knower? 5 As thus the latter passage evidently aims at 
proving the absence of specific cognition, we have to con¬ 
clude that the word ‘knower 5 is here used to denote that 
being which is knowledge, i. e. the Self.—That the view of 
Klrakrz’tsna is scriptural, we have already shown above. 
And as it is so, all the adherents of the Vedanta must admit 
that the difference of the soul and the highest Self is not 
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real, but due to the limiting adjuncts, viz. the body, and so 
on, which are the product of name and form as presented 
by Nescience. That view receives ample confirmation from 
Scripture; compare, for instance, ‘ Being only, my dear, this 
was in the beginning, one, without a second’ (Kh. Up. VI, 
2, 1); ‘The Self is all this* (Kh. Up. VII, 25,2); * Brahman 
alone is all this* (Mu. Up. II, 2, 11); ‘This everything is 
that Self’ (B ri. Up. II, 4, 6); ‘There is no other seer but 
he 5 (B ri. Up. Ill, 7,23); ‘ There is nothing that sees but it 5 
(B ri. Up. Ill, 8, 11).—It is likewise confirmed by Smriti; 
compare, for instance, ‘V&sudeva is all this’ (Bha. Gi. 
VII, 19); ‘Know me, O Bharata, to be the soul in all 
bodies ’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 2); ‘ He who sees the highest Lord 
abiding alike within all creatures’ (Bha. Gi. XIII, 27). 
—The same conclusion is supported by those passages 
which deny all difference; compare, for instance, c If he 
thinks, that is one and I another; he does not know ’ (Bri. 
Up. I, 4, 10); * From death to death he goes who sees here 
any diversity’ (B ri. Up. IV, 4, 19). And, again, by those 
passages which negative all change on the part of the Self; 
compare, for instance, f This great unborn Self, undecaying, 
undying, immortal, fearless is indeed Brahman ’ (B ri. Up. 
IV,4, 24 ) -Moreover, if the doctrine of general identity were 
not true, those who are desirous of release could not be in 
the possession of irrefutable knowledge, and there would be 
no possibility of any matter being well settled; while yet 
the knowledge of which the Self is the object is declared to 
be irrefutable and to satisfy all desire, and Scripture speaks 
of those, ‘Who have well ascertained the object of the 
knowledge of the Ved&nta’ (Mu. Up. Ill, 2, 6 ). Compare 
also the passage, ‘ What trouble, what sorrow can there be 
to him who has once beheld that unity?’ (Is. Up. 7.)—And 
Snm’ti also represents the mind of him who contemplates 
the Self as steady (Bha. Gi. II, 54). 

As therefore the individual soul and the highest Self differ 
in name only, it being a settled matter that perfect know¬ 
ledge has for its object the absolute oneness of the two ; it 
is senseless to insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and 
to maintain that the individual soul is different from the 
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highest Self, and the highest Self from the individual soul. 
For the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage, ‘He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in the 
cave’ (Taitt. Up. II, 1), refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul ) l . And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, viz. ‘ Having sent forth he entered into 
it’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6), according to which the creator only 
entered into the created beings.—Those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self oppose 
themselves to the true sense of the Vedanta-texts, stand 
thereby in the way of perfect knowledge, which is the door 
to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly assume release to be 
something effected, and therefore non-eternal 2 . (And if 
they attempt to show that moksha, although effected, is 
eternal) they involve themselves in a conflict with sound 
logic. 

23. (Brahman is) the materiaT cause also, on 
account of (this view) not being in conflict with 
the promissory statements and the illustrative in¬ 
stances. 

It has been said that, as practical religious duty has to 
be enquired into because it is the cause of an increase of 
happiness, so Brahman has to be enquired into because it is 
the cause of absolute beatitude. And Brahman has been 
defined as that from which there proceed the origination, 
sustentation, and retractation of this world. Now as this 
definition comprises alike the relation of substantial caus¬ 
ality in which clay and gold, for instance, stand to golden 
ornaments and earthen pots, and the relation of operative 


1 So according to Go. An. and An. Gi., although their inter¬ 
pretations seem not to account sufficiently for the ek&m of the text. 
—K&7;z£id evaikam iti ^ivasthdndd any am ity arthaA. Go. An.— 
(rivabh&vena pratibimMdMr&tiriktam ity artha/z. An. Gi. 

2 While release, as often remarked, is eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman. 
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causality in which the potter and the goldsmith stand to 
the things mentioned ; a doubt arises to which of these 
two kinds the causality of Brahman belongs. 

The pfirvapakshin maintains that Brahman evidently is 
the operative cause of the world only, because Scripture 
declares his creative energy to be preceded by reflection. 
Compare, for instance, Pra. Up. VI, 3; 4 : ‘He reflected, he 
created prsbza/ For observation shows that the action of 
operative causes only, such as potters and the like, is pre¬ 
ceded by reflection, and moreover that the result of some 
activity is brought about by the concurrence of several 
factors l . It is therefore appropriate that we should view 
the prime creator in the same light. The circumstance of 
his being known as * the Lord * furnishes another argu¬ 
ment. For lords such as kings and the son of Vivasvat are 
known only as operative causes, and the highest Lord also 
must on that account be viewed as an operative cause 
only.—Further, the effect of the creators activity, viz. this 
world, is seen to consist of parts, to be non-intelligent and 
impure; we therefore must assume that its cause also is of 
the same nature; for it is a matter of general observation 
that cause and effect are alike in kind. But that Brahman 
does not resemble the world in nature, we know from many 
scriptural passages, such as ‘ It is without parts, without 
actions, tranquil, without fault, without taint * Sve. Up. 
VI, 19). Hence there remains no other alternative but to 
admit that in addition to Brahman there exists a material 
cause of the world of impure nature, such as is known from 
Smriti 2 , and to limit the causality of Brahman, as declared 
by Scripture, to operative causality. 

To this we make the following reply.—Brahman is to be 
acknowledged as the material cause as well as the operative 
cause; because this latter view does not conflict with the 
promissory statements and the illustrative instances. The 
promissory statement chiefly meant is the following one, 

1 I. e. that the operative cause and the substantial cause are 
separate things. 

2 Viz. the S&nkhya-smrfti. 
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* Have you ever asked for that instruction by which that which 
is not heard becomes heard; that which is not perceived, 
perceived ; that which is not known, known ?* ( Kh . Up. VI, 
x, 3.) This passage intimates that through the cognition of 
one thing everything else, even if (previously) unknown, 
becomes known. Now the knowledge of everything is 
possible through the cognition of the material cause, since 
the effect is non-different from the material cause. On the 
other hand, effects are not non-different from their operative 
causes; for we know from ordinary experience that the 
carpenter, for instance, is different from the house he has 
built.—The illustrative example referred to is the one 
mentioned (Kk. Up. VI, 1, 4), ‘ My dear, as by one clod 
of clay all that is made of clay is known, the modification 
(i.e. the effect) being a name merely which has its origin in 
speech, while the truth is that it is clay merely;’ which 
passage again has reference to the material cause. The 
text adds a few more illustrative instances of similar 
nature, * As by one nugget of gold all that is made of gold 
is known; as by one pair of nail-scissors all that is made of 
iron is known/—Similar promissory statements are made 
in other places also, for instance, ‘What is that through 
which if it is known everything else becomes known ? , (Mu. 
Up. I, x, 3.) An illustrative instance also is given in the 
same place, ‘ As plants grow on the earth’ (I, 1, 7).—Com¬ 
pare also the promissory statement in B ri. Up. IV, 5, 6, 

‘ When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and 
known, then all this is known ; ’ and the illustrative instance 
quoted (IV, 5, 8), ‘ Now as the sounds of a drum if beaten 
cannot be seized externally, but the sound is seized when 
the drum is seized or the beater of the drum/—Similar 
promissory statements and illustrative instances which are 
to be found in all Veddnta-texts are to be viewed as 
proving, more or less, that Brahman is also the material 
cause of the world. The ablative case also in the passage, 

‘ That from whence (yata h) these beings are born/ has to 
be considered as indicating the material cause of the beings, 
according to the grammatical rule, P in. I, 4, 30.—That 
Brahman is at the same time the operative cause of the 
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world, we have to conclude from the circumstance that 
there is no other guiding being. Ordinarily material causes, 
indeed, such as lumps of clay and pieces of gold, are 
dependent, in order to shape themselves into vessels and 
ornaments, on extraneous operative causes such as potters 
and goldsmiths; but outside Brahman as material cause 
there is no other operative cause to which the material cause 
could look; for Scripture says that previously to creation 
Brahman was one without a second.—The absence of a 
guiding principle other than the material cause can more¬ 
over be established by means of the argument made use of 
in the Sutra, viz. accordance with the promissory state¬ 
ments and the illustrative examples. If there were ad¬ 
mitted a guiding principle different from the material 
cause, it would follow that everything cannot be known 
through one thing, and thereby the promissory statements 
as well as the illustrative instances would be stultified.—The 
Self is thus the operative cause, because there is no other 
ruling principle, and the material cause because there is 
no other substance from which the world could originate. 

24. And on account of the statement of reflection 
(on the part of the Self). 

The fact of the sacred texts declaring that the Self 
reflected likewise shows that it is the operative as well as 
the material cause. Passages like c He wished, may I be 
many, may I grow forth/ and ‘ He thought, may I be many, 
may I grow forth/ show, in the first place, that the Self is 
the agent in the independent activity which is preceded by 
the Self’s reflection; and, in the second place, that it is the 
material cause also, since the words e May I be many’ 
intimate that the reflective desire of multiplying itself has 
the inward Self for its object. 

25. And on account of both (i. e. the origin and 
the dissolution of the world) being directly de¬ 
clared (to have Brahman for their material cause). 

This Sutra supplies a further argument for Brahman’s 
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being the general material cause.—Brahman is the material 
cause of the world for that reason also that the origination 
as well as the dissolution of the world is directly spoken 
of in the sacred texts as having Brahman for their material 
cause, ‘All these beings take their rise from the ether 
and return into the ether’ (KA. Up. I, 9, 1). That that 
from which some other thing springs and into which it 
returns is the material cause of that other thing is well 
known. Thus the earth, for instance, is the material cause 
of rice, barley, and the like.—The word ‘ directly * (in the 
Sutra) notifies that there is no other material cause, but that 
all this sprang from the ether only.—Observation further 
teaches that effects are not re-absorbed into anything else 
but their material causes. 

26. (Brahman is the material cause) on account 
of (the Self) making itself; (which is possible) owing 
to modification. 

Brahman is the material cause for that reason also that 
Scripture—in the passage, * That made itself its Self’ (Taitt. 
Up. II, 7)—represents the Self as the object of action as 
well as the agent.—But how can the Self which as agent 
was in full existence previously to the action be made out to 
be at the same time that which is effected by the action ?— 
Owing to modification, we reply. The Self, although in full 
existence previously to the action, modifies itself into some¬ 
thing special, viz. the Self of the effect. Thus we see that 
causal substances, such as clay and the like, are, by under¬ 
going the process of modification, changed into their pro¬ 
ducts.—The word ‘ itself’ in the passage quoted intimates 
the absence of any other operative cause but the Self. 

The word ‘ pari^Smdt 3 (in the Sutra) may also be taken 
as constituting a separate Sutra by itself, the sense of 
which would be: Brahman is the material cause of the 
world for that reason also, that the sacred text speaks 
of Brahman and its modification into the Self of its effect 
as co-ordinated, viz. in the passage, ‘ It became sat and 
tyat, defined and undefined’ (Taitt. Up. II, 6). 
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27. And because Brahman is called the source. 

Brahman is the material cause for that reason also that it 
is spoken of in the sacred texts as the source (yoni); compare, 
for instance, 5 The maker, the Lord, the person who has his 
source in Brahman* (Mu. Up. Ill, 1, 3); and ‘That which 
the wise regard as the source of all beings* (Mu. Up. I, 1, 
6). For that the word ‘source’ denotes the material cause 
is well known from the use of ordinary language; the 
earth, for instance, is called the yoni of trees and herbs. 
In some places indeed the word yoni means not source, but 
merely place ; so, for instance, in the mantra, ‘A yoni, O 
Indra, was made for you to sit down upon* (Rik. Sa.mh. 
1,104,1). But that in the passage quoted it means ‘ source * 
follows from a complementary passage, ‘As the spider sends 
forth and draws in its threads, 5 &c.—It is thus proved that 
Brahman is the material cause of the world.—Of the ob¬ 
jection, finally, that in ordinary life the activity of operative 
causal agents only, such as potters and the like, is preceded 
by reflection, we dispose by the remark that, as the matter 
in hand is not one which can be known through inferential 
reasoning, ordinary experience cannot be used to settle it. 
For the knowledge of that matter we rather depend on 
Scripture altogether, and hence Scripture only has to be 
appealed to. And that Scripture teaches that the Lord 
who reflects before creation is at the same time the material 
cause, we have already explained. The subject will, more¬ 
over, be discussed more fully later on. 

28. Hereby all (the doctrines concerning the 
origin of the world which are opposed to the 
Vedanta) are explained, are explained. 

The doctrine according to which the pradh&na is the 
cause of the world has, in the Sutras beginning with I, 
1, 5, been again and again brought forward and refuted. 
The chief reason for the special attention given to that 
doctrine is that the Ved&nta-texts contain some passages 
which, to people deficient in mental penetration, may 
appear to contain inferential marks pointing to it. The 
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doctrine, moreover, stands somewhat near to the Vedanta 
doctrine since, like the latter, it admits the non-difference 
of cause and effect, and it, moreover, has been accepted by 
some of the authors of the Dharma-sutras, such as Devala, 
and so on. For all these reasons we have taken special 
trouble to refute the pradhAna doctrine, without paying 
much attention to the atomic and other theories. These 
latter theories, however, must likewise be refuted, as they 
also are opposed to the doctrine of Brahman being the 
general cause, and as slow-minded people might think that 
they also are referred to in some Vedic passages. Hence 
the SutrakAra formally extends, in the above Sutra, the 
refutation already accomplished of the pradhAna doctrine 
to all similar doctrines which need not be demolished in 
detail after their great protagonist, the pradhAna doctrine, 
has been so completely disposed of. They also are, firstly, 
not founded on any scriptural authority; and are, secondly, 
directly contradicted by various Vedic passages. — The 
repetition of the phrase 'are explained* is meant to in¬ 
timate that the end of the adhyAya has been reached. 


[ 34 ] 



SECOND ADHYAYA. 

FIRST PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

i. If it be objected that (from the doctrine ex¬ 
pounded hitherto) there would result the fault of 
there being no room for (certain) Smmis; we do 
not admit that objection, because (from the rejection 
of our doctrine) there would result the fault of want 
of room for other Smrztis. 

It has been shown in the first adhyaya that the omniscient 
Lord of all is the cause of the origin of this world in the 
same way as clay is the material cause of jars and gold of 
golden ornaments; that by his rulership he is the cause of 
the subsistence of this world once originated, just as the 
magician is the cause of the subsistence of the magical 
illusion; and that he, lastly, is the cause of this emitted 
world being finally reabsorbed into his essence, just as the 
four classes of creatures are reabsorbed into the earth. It 
has further been proved, by a demonstration of the connected 
meaning of all the Veddnta-texts, that the Lord is the Self 
of all of us. Moreover, the doctrines of the pradhana, and 
so on, being the cause of this world have been refuted as 
not being scriptural.—The purport of the second adhy&ya, 
which we now begin, is to refute the objections (to the 
doctrine established hitherto) which might be founded on 
Smriti and Reasoning, and to show that the doctrines of the 
pradhina, &c. have only fallacious arguments to lean upon, 
and that the different Vedanta-texts do not contradict one 
another with regai-d to the mode of creation and similar 
topics.—The first point is to refute the objections based on 
Smnti. 

Your doctrine (the purvapakshin says) that the omniscient 
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Brahman only is the cause of this world cannot be main¬ 
tained, ‘because there results from it the fault of there 
being no room for (certain) Smn'tis.’ Such Snrntis are the 
one called Tantra which was composed by a rz'shi and 
is accepted by authoritative persons, and other Smrztis 
based on it 1 ; for all of which there would be no room if 
your interpretation of the Veda were the true one. For 
they all teach that the non-intelligent pradhana is the 
independent cause of the world. There is indeed room (a 
raison d’etre) for SmWtis like the Manu-smrrti, which 
give information about matters connected with the whole 
body of religious duty, characterised by injunction 2 and 
comprising the agnihotra and similar performances. They 
tell us at what time and with what rites the members of the 
different castes are to be initiated; how the Veda has to be 
studied; in what way the cessation of study has to take 
place ; how marriage has to be performed, and so on. They 
further lay down the manifold religious duties, beneficial to 
man, of the four castes and ajramas 3 . The Kapila Smrzti, 
on the other hand, and similar books are not concerned with 
things to be done, but were composed with exclusive refer¬ 
ence to perfect knowledge as the means of final release. If 
then no room were left for them in that connexion also, they 
would be altogether purposeless; and hence we must explain 
the Veddnta-texts in such a manner as not to bring them 
into conflict with the Smrztis mentioned 4 .—But how, some¬ 
body may ask the purvapakshin, can the eventual fault of 
there being left no room for certain Smrz'tis be used as an 
objection against that sense of .Sruti which—from various 


1 The Smrz'ti called Tantra is the Sankhyajastra as taught by 
Kapila; the Smrz'ti-writers depending on liim are Asuri, Paw^arikha, 
and others. 

2 Sft. I, 1, 2: A'odanalakshawo *rtho dharma/z. Com¬ 
mentary : fodanS iti kriyaya^ pravartakaw va£anam ahu/z. 

3 PurusMrtha; in opposition to the rules referred to in the 
preceding sentence which are kratvartha, i. e. the acting according 
to which secures the proper performance of certain rites. 

4 It having been decided by the Pftrva MimS/wsd already that 
Smrftis contradicted by .Sruti are to be disregarded. 
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reasons as detailed under I, 1 and ff.—has been ascertained 
by us to be the true one, viz. that the omniscient Brahman 
alone is the cause of the world ?—Our objection, the pur- 
vapakshin replies, will perhaps not appear valid to persons 
of independent thought; but as most men depend in their 
reasonings on others, and are unable to ascertain by them¬ 
selves the sense of Sruti, they naturally rely on Smntis, 
composed by celebrated authorities, and try to arrive at the 
sense of .Sruti with their assistance; while, owing to their 
esteem for the authors of the Smritis, they have no trust in 
our explanations. The knowledge of men like Kapila 
Snmti declares to have been rfshi-like and unobstructed, 
and moreover there is the following .Sruti-passage, 4 It is he 
who, in the beginning, bears in his thoughts the son, the 
rishi, kapila \ whom he wishes to look on while he is born * 
(*Sve. Up. V, 2). Hence their opinion cannot be assumed 
to be erroneous, and as they moreover strengthen their 
position by argumentation, the objection remains valid, and 
we must therefore attempt to explain the Veddnta-texts in 
conformity with the Smritis. 

This objection we dispose of by the remark, * It is not so 
because therefrom would result the fault of want of room 
for other Smntis/—If you object to the doctrine of the Lord 
being the cause of the world on the ground that it would 
render certain Smrftis purposeless, you thereby render 
purposeless other Smrftis which declare themselves in 
favour of the said doctrine. These latter Smrfti-texts we 
will quote in what follows. In one passage the highest 
Brahman is introduced as the subject of discussion, 4 That 
which is subtle and not to be known ; ’ the text then goes 
on, * That is the internal Self of the creatures, their soul/ 
and after that remarks 4 From that sprang the Unevolved, 
consisting of the three gu^as, O best of Br4hma;2as/ 
And in another place it is said that 4 the Unevolved is 


1 On the meaning of 'kapila' in the above passage, compare the 
Introduction to the Upanishads, translated by Max Muller, vol. ii 9 
p. xxxviii ff.—As will be seen later on, -Sankara, in this bh&shya, 
takes the Kapila referred to to be some rcshi. 
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dissolved in the Person devoid of qualities, O Brah- 
ma«a.’—Thus we read also in the Purina, ‘Hear thence 
this short statement: The ancient Naraya//a Is all this; 
he produces the creation at the due time, and at the 
time of reabsorption he consumes it again.* And so 
in the Bhagavadgita also (VII, 6), ‘ I am the origin and 
the place of reabsorption of the whole world.* And 
Apastamba too says with reference to the highest Self, 
‘From him spring all bodies; he is the primary cause, 
he is eternal, he is unchangeable * (Dharma Sutra I, 8, 
23, 2). In this way Smnti, in many places, declares the 
Lord to be the efficient as well as the material cause 
of the world. As the purvapakshin opposes us on the 
ground of Snmti, we reply to him on the ground of Sm^/ti 
only; hence the line of defence taken up in the Sutra. Now 
It has been shown already that the Sruti-texts aim at con¬ 
veying the doctrine that the Lord is the universal cause, and 
as wherever different Smrz'tis conflict those maintaining one 
view must be accepted, while those which maintain the 
opposite view must oe set aside, those Smrztis which follow 
6*ruti are to be considered as authoritative, while all others 
are to be disregarded; according to the SCitra met with in 
the chapter treating of the means of proof (Mim. Sutra 1 ,3, 
3), ‘ Where there is contradiction (between Sruti and Smrzti) 
(Smrzti) is to be disregarded ; in case of there being no 
(contradiction) (Smrzti is to be recognised) as there is infer¬ 
ence (of Smrzti being founded on Sruti).*—Norcan we assume 
that some persons are able to perceive supersensuous matters 
without Sruti, as there exists no efficient cause for such per¬ 
ception. Nor, again, can it be said that such perception 
may be assumed in the case of Kapila and others who 
possessed supernatural powers, and consequently unob¬ 
structed power of cognition. For the possession of super¬ 
natural powers itself depends on the performance of religious 
duty, and religious duty is that which is characterised by 
injunction 1 ; hence the sense of injunctions (i. e. of the Veda) 


1 I. e. religious duty is known only from the injunctive passages 
of the Veda. 
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which is established first must not be fancifully interpreted 
in reference to the dicta of men 4 established ’ (i. e. made 
perfect, and therefore possessing supernatural powers) after¬ 
wards only. Moreover, even if those ‘perfect' men were 
accepted as authorities to be appealed to, still, as there are 
many such perfect men, we should have, in all those cases 
where the Smntis contradict each other in the manner 
described, no other means of final decision than an appeal 
to Sruti.—As to men destitute of the power of inde¬ 
pendent judgment, we are not justified in assuming that 
they will without any reason attach themselves to some 
particular Smnti; for if men’s inclinations were so alto¬ 
gether unregulated, truth itself would, owing to the 
multiformity of human opinion, become unstable. We 
must therefore try to lead their judgment in the 
right way by pointing out to them the conflict of the 
Smrztis, and the distinction founded on some of them 
following vSYuti and others not.—The scriptural passage 
which the pfirvapakshin has quoted as proving the eminence 
of Kapila’s knowledge would not justify us in believing in 
such doctrines of Kapila (i. e. of some Kapila) as are contrary 
to Scripture; for that passage mentions the bare name of 
Kapila (without specifying which Kapila is meant), and we 
meet in tradition with another Kapila, viz. the one who 
burned the sons of Sagara and had the surname Vasudeva. 
That passage, moreover, serves another purpose, (viz. the 
establishment of the doctrine of the highest Self,) and has on 
that account no force to prove what is not proved by any 
other means, (viz. the supereminence of Kapila’s know¬ 
ledge.) On the other hand, we have a Sruti-passage which 
proclaims the excellence of Manu 1 , viz. ‘Whatever Manu 
said is medicine ’ (Taitt. Sa;;di. II, 2,10, a). Manu himself, 
where he glorifies the seeing of the one Self in everything 
( he who equally sees the Self in all beings and all beings 
in the Self, he as a sacrificer to the Self attains self- 


1 After it has been shown that Kapila the dvaitav&din is not 
mentioned in *Sruti, it is now shown that Manu the sarv&tmav&din is 
mentioned there. 
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luminousness/ i. e. becomes Brahman, Manu Smrrti XII, 
91), implicitly blames the doctrine of Kapila. For Kapila, 
by acknowledging a plurality of Selfs, does not admit the 
doctrine of there being one universal Self. In the Maha- 
bharata also the question is raised whether there are many 
persons (souls) or one ; thereupon the opinion of others is 
mentioned, ‘ There are many persons, O King, according to 
the S&hkhya and Yoga philosophers; ’ that opinion is contro¬ 
verted ‘just as there is one place of origin, (viz.-the earth,) 
for many persons, so I will proclaim to you that universal 
person raised by his qualities; ’ and, finally, it is declared 
that there is one universal Self, ‘He is the internal Self of 
me, of thee, and of all other embodied beings, the internal 
witness of all, not to be apprehended by any one. He the 
all-headed, all-armed, all-footed, all-eyed, all-nosed one 
moves through all beings according to his will and 
liking.’ And Scripture also declares that there is one 
universal Self, ‘ When to a man who understands the Self 
has become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can 
there be to him who once beheld that unity?’ (tr. Up. 
7); and other similar passages. All which proves that the 
system of Kapila contradicts the Veda, and the doctrine of 
Manu who follows the Veda, by its hypothesis of a plurality 
of Selfs also, not only by the assumption of an independent 
pradhina. The authoritativeness of the Veda with regard 
to the matters stated by it is independent and direct, just 
as the light of the sun is the direct means of our knowledge 
of form and colour; the authoritativeness of human dicta, on 
the other hand, is of an altogether different kind, as it 
depends on an extraneous basis (viz. the Veda), and is (not 
immediate but) mediated by a chain of teachers and 
tradition. 

Hence the circumstance that the result (of our doctrine) 
is want of room for certain SmWtis, with regard to matters 
contradicted by the Veda, furnishes no valid objection.— 
An additional reason for this our opinion is supplied by the 
following Sutra. 

2. And on account of the non-perception of the 
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others (i. e. the effects of the pradhana, according 
to the S&nkhya system). 

The principles different from the pradhina, but to be 
viewed as its modifications which the (S&nkhya) SmWti 
assumes, as, for instance, the great principle, are perceived 
neither in the Veda nor in ordinary experience. Now things 
of the nature of the elements and the sense organs, which 
are well known from the Veda, as well .as from experience, 
may be referred to in Smrfti; but with regard to things which, 
like Kapila’s great principle, are known neither from the Veda 
nor from experience—no more than, for instance, the objects 
of a sixth sense —Smriti is altogether impossible. That some 
scriptural passages which apparently refer to such things 
as the great principle have in reality quite a different 
meaning has already been shown under I, 4, 1. But if 
that part of Smrz'ti which is concerned with the effects 
(i. e. the great principle, and so on) is without authority, 
the part which refers to the cause (the pradhina) will be 
so likewise. This is what the Sutra means to say.—We 
have thus established a second reason, proving that the 
circumstance of there being no room left for certain Smrztis 
does not constitute a valid objection to our doctrine.—The 
weakness of the trust in reasoning (apparently favouring 
the Sinkhya doctrine) will be shown later on under II, 1, 
4 ff* 

3. Thereby the Yoga (Snmti) is refuted. 

This Sutra extends the application of the preceding argu¬ 
mentation, and remarks that by the refutation of the 
Sankhya-smrzti the Yoga-smn'ti also is to be considered 
as refuted; for the latter also assumes, in opposition to 
Scripture, a pradhina as the independent cause of the world, 
and the ‘ great principle,’ &c, as its effects, although neither 
the Veda nor common experience favour these views.—But, 
if the same reasoning applies to the Yoga also, the latter 
system is already disposed of by the previous arguments ; 
of what use then is it formally to extend them to the 
Yoga? (as the Sfitra does.)—We reply that here an ad- 
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ditional cause of doubt presents itself, the practice of Yoga 
being enjoined in the Veda as a means of obtaining perfect 
knowledge ; so, for instance, B ri. Up. 11,4,5, ‘(The Self) is 
to be heard, to be thought, to be meditated upon V In 
the vSVetlrvatara Upanishad, moreover, we find various in¬ 
junctions of Yoga-practice connected with the assumption 
of different positions of the body, &c.; so, for instance, 

‘ Holding his body with its three erect parts even/ &c. (II, 8). 

Further, we find very many passages in the Veda which 
(without expressly enjoining it) point to the Yoga, as, for 
instance, Ka. Up. II, 6, 11, ‘This, the firm holding back of 
the senses, is what is called Yoga ;’ ‘ Having received this 
knowledge and the whole rule of Yoga 1 (Ka. Up. II, 6, 
18); and so on. And in the Yoga-^&stra itself the passage, 

‘ Now then Yoga, the means of the knowledge of truth/ &c. 
defines the Yoga as a means of reaching perfect knowledge. 
As thus one topic of the jastra at least (viz. the practice 
of Yoga) is shown to be authoritative, the entire Yoga- 
smrzti will have to be accepted as unobjectionable, just 
as the Snwti referring to the ashfekas 2 .—To this we reply 
that the formal extension (to the Yoga, of the arguments 
primarily directed against the S&nkhya) has the purpose 
of removing the additional doubt stated in the above lines ; 
for in spite of a part of the Yoga-smWti being authoritative, 
the disagreement (between Smrzti and 5ruti) on other topics 
remains as shown above.—Although 3 there are many 
Sm/'z’tis treating of the soul, we have singled out for refu¬ 
tation the SMkhya and Yoga because they are widely 
known as offering the means for accomplishing the highest 

1 In which passage the phrase ‘to be meditated upon' (nidi- 
dhy&sfi) indicates the act of mental concentration characteristic of 
the Yoga. 

2 The ash/ak&s (certain oblations to be made on the eighth days 
after the full moons of the seasons hemanta and ririra) furnish the 
stock illustration for the doctrine of the Pfirvd Mim. that SmrAi 
is authoritative in so far as it is based on *Sruti. 

3 But why—it will be asked—do you apply yourself to the 
refutation of the S&nkhya and Yoga only, and not also to that of 
other Smrz’tis conflicting with the Vedanta views ? 
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end of man and have found favour with many competent 
persons. Moreover, their position is strengthened by a 
Vedic passage referring to them, ‘He who has known 
that cause which is to be apprehended by Sahkhya and 
Yoga he is freed from all fetters ’ (6Ve. Up. VI, 13). (The 
claims which on the ground of this last passage might be 
set up for the Sdnkhya and Yoga-smrztis in their entirety) 
we refute by the remark that the highest beatitude (the 
highest aim of man) is not to be attained by the know¬ 
ledge of the S&nkhya-smrfti irrespective of the Veda, nor 
by the road of Yoga-practice. For Scripture itself declares 
that there is no other means of obtaining the highest beati¬ 
tude but the knowledge of the unity of the Self which is 
conveyed by the Veda, ‘ Over death passes only the man 
who knows him ; there is no other path to go ’ (Sve. Up. 
Ill, 8). And the S&nkhya and Yoga-systems maintain 
duality, do not discern the unity of the Self. In the 
passage quoted (‘ That cause which is to be apprehended 
by S&nkhya and Yoga ’) the terms c S&nkhya ’ and ‘ Yoga ’ 
denote Vedic knowledge and meditation, as we infer from 
proximity 1 . We willingly allow room for those portions 
of the two systems which do not contradict the Veda. In 
their description of the soul, for instance, as free from all 
qualities the Sdnkhyas are in harmony with the Veda 
which teaches that the person (purusha) is essentially pure ; 
cp. B r£. Up. IV, 3, 1 5 , 4 For that person is not attached to 
anything/ The Yoga again in giving rules for the con¬ 
dition of the wandering religious mendicant admits that 
state of retirement from the concerns of life which is known 
from scriptural passages such as the following one, ‘ Then 
the parivra^aka with discoloured (yellow) dress, shaven, 
without any possessions/ See. (< 9 dMla‘Upan. IV). 

The above remarks will serve as a reply to the claims 
.of all argumentative Smrztis. If it be said that those 
Smrztis also assist, by argumentation and proof, the cogni¬ 
tion of truth, we do not object to so much, but we maintain 


1 I, e. from the fact of these terms being employed in a passage 
standing close to other passages which refer to Vedic knowledge. 
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all the same that the truth can be known from the Ved&nta- 
texts only ; as is stated by scriptural passages such as 
‘None who does not know the Veda perceives that great 
one* (Taitt. Br. III, 12, 9, 7); ‘I now ask thee that person 
taught in the Upanishads ’ (B ru Up. Ill, 9,26); and others. 

4. (Brahman can)not (be the cause of the world) 
on account of the difference of character of that, 
(viz. the world) ; and its being such, (i. e. different 
from Brahman) (we learn) from Scripture. 

The objections, founded on Snm'ti, against the doctrine 
of Brahman being the efficient and the material cause of 
this world have been refuted; we now proceed to refute 
those founded on Reasoning.—But (to raise an objection at 
the outset) how is there room for objections founded on 
Reasoning after the sense of the sacred texts has once been 
settled ? The sacred texts are certainly to be considered 
absolutely authoritative with regard to Brahman as well 
as with regard to religious duty (dhafma).—(To this the 
pfirvapakshin replies), The analogy between Brahman and 
dharma would hold good if the matter in hand were to be 
known through the holy texts only, and could not be ap¬ 
proached by the other means of right knowledge also. 
In the case of religious duties, i. e. things to be done, we 
indeed entirely depend on Scripture. But now we are 
concerned with Brahman which is an accomplished existing 
thing, and in the case of accomplished things there is room 
for other means of right knowledge also, as, for instance, 
the case of earth and the other elements shows. And 
just as in the case of several conflicting scriptural passages 
we explain all of them in such a manner as to make them 
accord with one, so 5 *ruti, if in conflict with other means 
of right knowledge, has to be bent so as to accord with 
the latter. Moreover, Reasoning, which enables us to infer 
something not actually perceived in consequence of its 
having a certain equality of attributes with what is actually 
perceived, stands nearer to perception than 6Yuti which 
conveys its sense by tradition merely. And the knowledge 
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of Brahman which discards Nescience and effects final 
release terminates in a perception (viz. the intuition— 
sdksMtkara—of Brahman), and as such must be assumed 
to have a seen result (not an unseen one like dharma) x . 
Moreover, the scriptural passage, ‘ He is to be heard, to 
be thought/ enjoins thought in addition to hearing, and 
thereby shows that Reasoning also is to be resorted to 
with regard to Brahman. Hence an objection founded on 
Reasoning is set forth, * Not so, on account of the difference 
of nature of this (effect)/—The Veddntic opinion that the 
intelligent Brahman is the material cause of this world 
is untenable because the effect would in that case be of 
an altogether different character from the cause. For 
this world, which the Ved&ntin considers as the effect 
of Brahman, is perceived to be non-intelligent and im¬ 
pure, consequently different in character from Brahman; 
and Brahman again is declared by the sacred texts to be 
of a character different from the world, viz. intelligent 
and pure. But things of an altogether different character 
cannot stand to each other in the relation of material 
cause and effect. Such effects, for instance, as golden orna¬ 
ments do not have earth for their material cause, nor is 

1 The cognition of Brahman terminates in an act of anubhava ; 
hence as it has been shown that reasoning is more closely con¬ 
nected with anubhava than *Sruti is, we have the right to apply 
reasoning to *Sruti.—Ananda Giri comments on the passage from 
anubhav&vas&nam as follows: brahmas&ksh&tk&rasya mokshop&- 
yataya; pradhanyat tatra jabdad api parokshago/fcar&d aparokshar- 
thasadharmyago£aras tarko*ntarangam iti tasyaiva balavatvam ity 
artha^. Aitihyamatre^a pravadaparamparyamatre^a parokshatayeti 
yavat. Anubhavasya pradhanye tarkasyoktany&yena tasminn an- 
tarangatvad agamasya £a bahirangatvad antarahgabahirahgayor 
antarahgaztt balavad ity nyayad ukta?;z tarkasya balavattvam. 
Anubhavapradhanyaw tu nadyapi siddham ity Irankyahanubhaveti. 
Nanu Brahma£7zanaz& vaidikatv&d dharmavad adrz'sh/aphalam 
esh/avyawz tat kuto*sy&nubhav&vasan&vidy&nivartakatvazrc tatrfiha 
moksheti. Adhish/Mnasakshatkarasya ^uktyadi^lane tadavidyatat- 
kiryanivartakatvadnsh/e^, brahma^;za:nasyapi tarkava^ad asambh£- 
vanadinirasadvard saksh&tkaravasayinas tadavidyadinivartakatve- 
naiva muktihetuteti nadrfsh/aphalatety artha^. 
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gold the material cause of earthen vessels; but effects of 
an earthy nature originate from earth and effects of the 
nature of gold from gold. In the same manner this world, 
which is non-intelligent and comprises pleasure, pain, and 
dulness, can only be the effect of a cause itself non-in¬ 
telligent and made up of pleasure, pain, and dulness; but 
not of Brahman which is of an altogether different character. 
The difference in character of this world from Brahman 
must be understood to be due to its impurity and its want 
of intelligence. It is impure because being itself made 
up of pleasure, pain, and dulness, it is the cause of delight, 
grief, despondency, &c., and because it comprises in itself 
abodes of various character such as heaven, hell, and so on. 
It is devoid of intelligence because it is observed to stand 
to the intelligent principle in the relation of subserviency, 
being the instrument of its activity. For the relation of 
subserviency of one thing to another is not possible on 
the basis of equality; two lamps, for instance, cannot be 
said to be subservient to each other (both being equally 
luminous).—But, it will be said, an intelligent instrument 
also might be subservient to the enjoying soul; just as 
an intelligent servant is subservient to his master.— 
This analogy, we reply, does not hold good, because in the 
case of servant and master also only the non-intelligent 
element in the former is subservient to the intelligent 
master. For a being endowed with intelligence subserves 
another intelligent being only with the non-intelligent part 
belonging to it, viz. its internal organ, sense organs, &c.; 
while in so far as it is intelligent itself it acts neither for 
nor against any other being. For the S&nkhyas are of 
opinion that the intelligent beings (i. e. the souls) are in¬ 
capable of either taking in or giving out anything 1 , and 
are non-active. Hence that only which is devoid of in¬ 
telligence can be an instrument. Nor 2 is there anything 

1 N irati^ay &h 9 upa^anapayadharnmunyatvaztt nirathayatvam. 
An. G i. 

2 A sentence replying to the possible objection that the world, 
as being the effect of the intelligent Brahman, might itself be 
intelligent. 
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to show that things like pieces of wood and clods of earth 
are of an intelligent nature ; on the contrary, the dichotomy 
of all things which exist into such as are intelligent and 
such as are non-intelligent is well established. This world 
therefore cannot have its material cause in Brahman from 
which it is altogether different in character.—Here some¬ 
body might argue as follows. Scripture tells us that this 
world has originated from an intelligent cause; therefore, 
starting from the observation that the attributes of the cause 
survive in the effect, I assume this whole world to be in¬ 
telligent. The absence of manifestation of intelligence 
(in this world) is to be ascribed to the particular nature of 
the modification 1 . Just as undoubtedly intelligent beings do 
not manifest their intelligence in certain states such as sleep, 
swoon, &c., so the intelligence of wood and earth also is 
not manifest (although it exists). In consequence of this 
difference produced by the manifestation and non-mani¬ 
festation of intelligence (in the case of men, animals, &c., on 
the one side, and wood, stones, &c. on the other side), and 
in consequence of form, colour, and the like being present in 
the one case and absent in the other, nothing prevents the 
instruments of action (earth, wood, &c.) from standing to 
the souls in the relation of a subordinate to a superior thing, 
although in reality both are equally of an intelligent nature. 
And just as such substances as flesh, broth, pap, and the 
like may, owing to their individual differences, stand in the 
relation of mutual subserviency, although fundamentally 
they are all of the same nature, viz. mere modifications of 
earth, so it will be in the case under discussion also, with¬ 
out there being done any violence to the well-known 
distinction (of beings intelligent and non-intelligent).—This 
reasoning—the purvapakshin replies—if valid might remove 
to a certain extent that difference of character between 


1 In the case of things commonly considered non-intelligent, 
intelligence is not influenced by an internal organ, and on that 
account remains unperceived; samaste ^agati sato*pi yfcaitanyasya 
tatra tatranta^kara^apari^amanuparlgad anupalabdhir aviruddha. 
An. Gi. 
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Brahman and the world which is due to the circumstance 
of the one being intelligent and the other non-intelligent; 
there would, however, still remain that other difference which 
results from the fact that the one is pure and the other 
impure. But in reality the argumentation of the objector 
does not even remove the first-named difference; as is 
declared in the latter part of the Sutra,‘ And its being such 
we learn from Scripture.* For the assumption of the in¬ 
tellectuality of the entire world—which is supported neither 
by perception nor by inference, &c.—must be considered 
as resting on Scripture only in so far as the latter speaks 
of the world as having originated from an intelligent cause; 
but that scriptural statement itself is contradicted by other 
texts which declare the world to be ‘of such a nature,* 
i. e. of a nature different from that of its material cause. 
For the scriptural passage, ‘ It became that which is know¬ 
ledge and that which is devoid of knowledge* (Taitt. Up. 
II, 6), which teaches that a certain class of beings is of a 
non-intelligent nature intimates thereby that the non-intel- 
ligentworld is differentfrom the intelligent Brahman.—But— 
somebody might again object—the sacred texts themselves 
sometimes speak of the elements and the bodily organs, 
which are generally considered to be devoid of intelligence, 
as intelligent beings. The following passages, for instance, 
attribute intelligence to the elements. ‘ The earth spoke ; * 
‘ The waters spoke ’ (Sat. Br. VI, 1, 3, % ; 4); and, again, 
‘Fire thought;* ‘Water thought* (Kh. Up. VI, 3; 4). 
Other texts attribute intelligence to the bodily organs, 
‘ These pr&was when quarrelling together as to who was the 
best went to Brahman* (B ri. Up. VI, 1, 7); and, again, 
* They said to Speech: Do thou sing out for us ’ (B ri. Up. 
I, 3, 2).—To this objection the purvapakshin replies in the 
following Sutra. 

5. But (there takes place) denotation of the super¬ 
intending (deities), on account of the difference and 
the connexion. 


The word ‘ but * discards the doubt raised. We are 
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not entitled to base the assumption of the elements and 
the sense organs being of an intellectual nature on such 
passages as ‘the earth spoke/ &c. because ‘there takes 
place denotation of that which presides/ In the case of 
actions like speaking, disputing, and so on, which require 
intelligence, the scriptural passages denote not the mere 
material elements and organs, but rather the intelligent 
divinities which preside over earth, &c., on the one hand, 
and Speech, &c., on the other hand. And why so ? ‘ On 
account of the difference and the connexion/ The 
difference is the one previously referred to between the 
enjoying souls, on the one hand, and the material elements 
and organs, on the other hand, whi’ch is founded on the 
distinction between intelligent and non-intelligent beings; 
that difference would not be possible if all beings were 
intelligent. Moreover, the Kaushitakins in their account of 
the dispute of the prA/zas make express use of the word 
€ divinities ’ in order to preclude the idea of the mere material 
organs being meant, and in order to include the super¬ 
intending intelligent beings. They say, ‘ The deities con¬ 
tending with each for who was the best; 1 and, again, 6 All 
these deities having recognised the pre-eminence in prA72a* 
(Kau. Up. II, 14).—And, secondly, Mantras, ArthavAdas, 
ItihAsas, PurA^as, &c. all declare that intelligent presiding 
divinities are connected with everything. Moreover, such 
scriptural passages as ‘ Agni having become Speech entered 
into the mouth * (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 2, 4) show that each 
bodily organ is connected with its own favouring divinity. 
And in the passages supplementary to the quarrel of the 
prA/zas we read in one place how, for the purpose of 
settling their relative excellence, they went to Pra^Apati, 
and how they settled their quarrel on the ground of presence 
and absence, each of them, as PragApati had advised, de¬ 
parting from the body for some time (‘ They went to their 
father Pra^Apati and said/ &c,; Kh. Up. V, 1, 7); and in 
another place it is said that they made an offering to prA7^a 
(Bn. Up. VI, 1, 13), &c.; all of them proceedings which are 
analogous to those of men, &c., and therefore strengthen 
the hypothesis that the text refers to the superintending 
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deities. In the case of such passages as, 1 Fire thought,* 
we must assume that the thought spoken of is that of 
the highest deity which is connected with its effects as 
a superintending principle,—From all this it follows that 
this world is different in nature from Brahman, and hence 
cannot have it for its material cause. 

To this objection raised by the purvapakshin the next 
Sutra replies. 

6 . But it is seen. 

The word c but * discards the purvapaksha. 

Your assertion that this world cannot have originated 
from Brahman on account of the difference of its character 
is not founded on an absolutely true tenet. For we see 
that from man, who is acknowledged to be intelligent, non- 
intelligent things such as hair and nails originate, and that, 
on the other hand, from avowedly non-intelligent matter, 
such as cow-dung, scorpions and similar animals are pro¬ 
duced.—But—to state an objection—the real cause of the 
non-intelligent hair and nails is the human body which is 
itself non-intelligent, and the non-intelligent bodies only of 
scorpions are the effects of non-intelligent dung.—Even 
thus, we reply, there remains a difference in character 
(between the cause, for instance, the dung, and the effect, 
for instance, the body of the scorpion), in so far as some 
non-intelligent matter (the body) is the abode of an 
intelligent principle (the scorpion’s soul), while other 
non-intelligent matter (the dung) is not. Moreover, the 
difference of nature — due to the cause passing over 
into the effect—between the bodies of men on the one 
side and hair and nails on the other side, is, on account 
of the divergence of colour, form, &c., very considerable 
after all. The same remark holds good with regard to 
cow-dung and the bodies of scorpions, &c. If absolute 
equality were insisted on (in the case of one thing being 
the effect of another), the relation of material cause and 
effect (which after all requires a distinction of the two) 
would be annihilated. If, again, it be remarked that in the 
case of men and hair as well as in that of scorpions and 
[ 34 ] 


X 
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cow-dung there is one characteristic feature, at least, which 
is found in the effect as well as in the cause, viz. the quality 
of being of an earthy nature; we reply that in the case of 
Brahman and the world also one characteristic feature, viz. 
that of existence (satti), is found in ether, &c. (which are 
the effects) as well as in Brahman (which is the cause).— 
He, moreover, who on the ground of the difference of the 
attributes tries to invalidate the doctrine of Brahman 
being the cause of the world, must assert that he under¬ 
stands by difference of attributes either the non-occurrence 
(in the world) of the entire complex of the characteristics 
of Brahman, or the non-occurrence of any (some or other) 
characteristic, or the non-occurrencc of the characteristic 
of intelligence. The first assertion would lead to the 
negation of the relation of cause and effect in general, 
which relation is based on the fact of there being in the effect 
something over and above the cause (for if the two were 
absolutely identical they could not be distinguished). The 
second assertion is open to the charge of running counter 
to what is well known ; for, as we have already remarked, 
the characteristic quality of existence which belongs to 
Brahman is found likewise in ether and so on. For the 
third assertion the requisite proving instances are wanting; 
for what instances could be brought forward against the 
upholder of Brahman, in order to prove the general 
assertion that whatever is devoid of intelligence is seen not 
to be an effect of Brahman ? (The upholder of Brahman 
would simply not admit any such instances) because he 
maintains that this entire complex of things has Brahman 
for its material cause. And that all such assertions arc 
contrary to Scripture, is clear, as we have already shown it 
to be the purport of Scripture that Brahman is the cause 
and substance of the world. It has indeed been maintained 
by the pfirvapakshin that the other means of proof also 
(and not merely sacred tradition) apply to Brahman, on 
account of its being an accomplished entity (not something 
to be accomplished as religious duties are); but such an 
assertion is entirely gratuitous. For Brahman, as being 
devoid of form and so on, cannot become an object of 
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perception; and as there are in its case no characteristic 
marks (on which conclusions, &c. might be based), inference 
also and the other means of proof do not apply to it; but, 
like religious duty, it is to be known solely on the ground 
of holy tradition. Thus Scripture also declares, ‘ That 
doctrine is not to be obtained by argument, but when it is 
declared by another then, O dearest! it is easy to under¬ 
stand * (Ka. Up. I, 2, 9). And again,‘ Who in truth knows 
it ? Who could here proclaim it, whence this creation 
sprang?'(i?zg-v. Sa?/zh. X, 129,6). These two mantras show 
that the cause of this world is not to be known even by 
divine beings (favara) 1 of extraordinary power and wisdom. 

There are also the following Sm^zti passages to the same 
effect: * Do not apply reasoning to those things which are 
uncognisable 2 * ;* ‘Unevolved he is called, uncognisable, 
unchangeable;’ ‘Not the legions of the gods know my 
origin, not the great rzshis. For I myself am in every way 
the origin of the gods and great rh his’ (Bha. Gi. X, 2). 
—And if it has been maintained above that the scriptural 
passage enjoining thought (on Brahman) in addition to 
mere hearing (of the sacred texts treating of Brahman) 
shows that reasoning also is to be allowed its place, we 
reply that the passage must not deceitfully be taken 
as enjoining bare independent ratiocination, but must be 
understood to represent reasoning as a subordinate auxiliary 
of intuitional knowledge. By reasoning of the latter type 
we may, for instance, arrive at the following conclusions; 
that because the state of dream and the waking state exclude 
each other the Self is not connected with those states; 
that, as the soul in the state of deep sleep leaves the 
phenomenal world behind and becomes one with that 
whose Self is pure Being, it has for its Self pure Being 
apart from the phenomenal world; that as the world 
springs from Brahman it cannot be separate from Brahman, 


1 On irvara in the above meaning, compare Deussen, p. 69, 
note 41. 

2 The line 4 prakn’tibhyaA param/ &c. is wanting in all MSS. 

I have consulted. 
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according to the principle of the non-difference of cause 
and effect, &C . 1 The fallaciousness of mere reasoning will 
moreover be demonstrated later on (II, i, n).—He 2 , more¬ 
over, who merely on the ground of the sacred tradition 
about an intelligent cause of the world would assume this 
entire world to be of an intellectual nature would find room 
for the other scriptural passage quoted above ( c He became 
knowledge and what is devoid of knowledge’) which 
teaches a distinction of intellect and non-intellect; for 
he could avail himself of the doctrine of intellect being 
sometimes manifested and sometimes non-manifested. His 
antagonist, on the other hand (i. e. the S&nkhya), would not 
be able to make anything of the passage, for it distinctly 
teaches that the highest cause constitutes the Self of the 
entire world. 

If, then, on account of difference of character that which 
is intelligent cannot pass over into what is non-intelligent, 
that also which is non-intelligent (i. e. in our case, the 
non-intelligent pradhelna of the Sinkhyas) cannot pass over 
into what is intelligent.— (So much for argument’s sake,) 
but apart from that, as the argument resting on difference 
of character has already been refuted, we must assume an 
intelligent cause of the world in agreement with Scripture. 


1 Ananda Giri on the above passage: jruty&Mhkshitaw tarkam 
eva mananavidhivishayam udaharati svapnanteti. Svapnagigaritayor 
mithovyabhiMrad dtmana^ svabMvatas tadvattv&bh&v&d avastha- 
dvayena tasya svato sawpn'ktatvam ato ^ivasyavasthavatvena 
nabrahmatvam ity artha^. T ath&pi deh&dit&d&tmyen&tmano bh&van 
na ni^prapa^abrahmatety aranky&ha sa^pras^de £eti. Sat£ somya 
tada sawpanno bhavatiti jrute^ sushupte ni^prapa^’asadatmatvava- 
gam&d dtmanas tathavidhabrahmatvasiddhir ity artha£. Dvaita- 
griihipratyaksMdivirodhat katham atmano*dvitiyabrahmatvam ity 
&rankya ta^atvadihetuna brahmatiriktavastvabh&vasiddher adhya- 
ksh&dinam atatv&vedakapr&m&#y&d avirodh&d yuktam dtmano 
* dvitfyabrahmatvam ity aha prapa/z/’asyeti. 

2 Let us finally assume, merely for argument’s sake, that a 
vailakshawya of cause and effect is not admissible, and enquire 
whether that assumption can be reconciled more easily with an 
intelligent or a non-intelligent cause of the world. 
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7 . If (it is said that the effect is) non-existent 
(before its origination); we do not allow that 
because it is a mere negation (without an object). 

If Brahman, which is intelligent, pure, and devoid of 
qualities such as sound, and so on, is supposed to be the 
cause of an effect which is of an opposite nature, i. e. 
non-intelligent, impure, possessing the qualities of sound, 
&c., it follows that the effect has to be considered as 
non-existing before its actual origination. But this con¬ 
sequence cannot be acceptable to you—the Ved^ntin— 
who maintain the doctrine of the effect existing in the 
cause already. 

This objection of yours, we reply, is without any force, 
on account of its being a mere negation. If you negative 
the existence of the effect previous to its actual origina¬ 
tion, your negation is a mere negation without an object to 
be negatived. The negation (implied in 6 non-existent ’) 
can certainly not have for its object the existence of the 
effect previous to its origination, since the effect must be 
viewed as * existent/ through and in the Self of the cause, 
before its origination as well as after it; for at the present 
moment also this effect does not exist independently, apart 
from the cause; according to such scriptural passages as, 
* Whosoever looks for anything elsewhere than in the Self 
is abandoned by everything' (B ru Up. II, 4, 6). In so 
far, on the other hand, as the effect exists through the Self 
of the cause, its existence is the same before the actual be¬ 
ginning of the effect (as after it).—But Brahman, which is 
devoid of qualities such as sound, &c., is the cause of this 
world (possessing all those qualities)!—True, but the effect 
with all its qualities does not exist without the Self of the 
cause either now or before the actual beginning (of the 
effect); hence it cannot be said that (according to our 
doctrine) the effect is non-existing before its actual begin¬ 
ning.—This point will be elucidated in detail in the section 
treating of the non-difference of cause and effect. 

8 . On account of such consequences at the time 
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of reabsorption (the doctrine maintained hitherto) 
is objectionable* 

The purvapakshin raises further objections.—If an effect 
which is distinguished by the qualities of grossness, con¬ 
sisting of parts, absence of intelligence, limitation, impurity, 
&c., is admitted to have Brahman for its cause, it follows 
that at the time of reabsorption (of the world into Brah¬ 
man), the effect, by entering into the state of non-division 
from its cause, inquinates the latter with its properties. As 
therefore—on your doctrine—the cause (i.e. Brahman) as 
well as the effect is, at the time of reabsorption, character¬ 
ised by impurity and similar qualities, the doctrine of the 
Upanishads, according to which an omniscient Brahman is 
the cause of the world, cannot be upheld.—Another ob¬ 
jection to that doctrine is that in consequence of all 
distinctions passing at the time of reabsorption into the 
state of non-distinction there would be no special causes 
left at the time of a new beginning of the world, and con¬ 
sequently the new world could not arise with all the 
distinctions of enjoying souls, objects to be enjoyed and so 
on (which are actually observed to exist).—A third ob¬ 
jection is that, if we assume the origin of a new world even 
after the annihilation of all works, &c. (which are the causes 
of a new world arising) of the enjoying souls which enter 
into the state of non-difference from the highest Brahman, 
we are led to the conclusion that also those (souls) which 
have obtained final release again appear in the new world.— 
If you finally say, * Well, let this world remain distinct from 
the highest Brahman even at the time of reabsorption,’ we 
reply that in that case a reabsorption will not take place 
at all, and that, moreover, the effect’s existing separate 
from the cause is not possible.—For all these reasons the 
Vedanta doctrine is objectionable. 

To this the next Sutra replies. 

9. Not so ; as there are parallel instances. 

There is nothing objectionable in our system.—The 
objection that the effect when being reabsorbed into its 
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cause would inquinate the latter with its qualities does not 
damage our position * because there are parallel instances/ 
i. e. because there are instances of effects not inquinating 
with their qualities the causes into which they are re¬ 
absorbed. Things, for instance, made of clay, such as pots, 
&c., which in their state of separate existence are of various 
descriptions, do not, when they are reabsorbed into their 
original matter (i. e. clay), impart to the latter their in¬ 
dividual qualities; nor do golden ornaments impart their 
individual qualities to their elementary material, i. e. gold, 
into which they may finally be reabsorbed. Nor does the 
fourfold complex of organic beings which springs from 
earth impart its qualities to the latter at the time of re>- 
absorption. You (i. e. the purvapakshin), on the other hand, 
have not any instances to quote in your favour. For re¬ 
absorption could not take place at all if the effect when 
passing back into its causal substance continued to subsist 
there with all its individual properties. And 1 that in spite 
of the non-difference of cause and effect the effect has its 
Self in the cause, but not the cause in the effect, is a point 
which we shall render clear later on, under II, 1, 14. 

Moreover, the objection that the effect would impart its 
qualities to the cause at the time of reabsorption is formu¬ 
lated too narrowly because, the identity of cause and effect 
being admitted, the same would take place during the time 
of the subsistence (of the effect, previous to its reabsorption). 
That the identity of cause and effect (of Brahman and the 
world) holds good indiscriminately with regard to all time 
(not only the time of reabsorption), is declared in many 
scriptural passages, as, for instance, ‘ This everything is that 
Self* (B ri. Up. II, 4, 6 ); ‘The Self is all this’ (Kk. Up. 
VII, 35, %) ; ‘The immortal Brahman is this before* (Mu. 
Up. II, a, 11); ‘All this is Brahman* (Kh. Up. Ill, 14, 1). 

With regard to the case referred to in the SrutUpassages 
we refute the assertion of the cause being affected by the 


1 Nanu pralayakale k&ryadharm^ ktn navatish/^eran na tarhi 
k&ra«adharm& api lish/^eyus tayor abhedat tatrah&nany atve * piti. 
An. Gi. 
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effect and its qualities by showing that the latter are the 
mere fallacious superimpositions of nescience, and the very 
same argument holds good with reference to reabsorption 
also.—We can quote other examples in favour of our 
doctrine. As the magician is not at any time affected by 
the magical illusion produced by himself, because it is un¬ 
real, so the highest Self is not affected by the world- 
illusion. And as one dreaming person is not affected by 
the illusory visions of his dream because they do not 
accompany the waking state and the state of dreamless 
sleep; so the one permanent witness of the three states 
(viz. the highest Self which is the one unchanging witness of 
the creation, subsistence, and reabsorption of the world) is 
not touched by the mutually exclusive three states. For 
that the highest Self appears in those three states, is a mere 
illusion, not more substantial than the snake for which the 
rope is mistaken in the twilight. With reference to this point 
teachers knowing the true tradition of the Ved&nta have 
made the following declaration, ‘ When the individual soul 
which is held in the bonds of slumber by the beginningless 
MayH awakes, then it knows the eternal, sleepless, dream¬ 
less non-duality' (Gauatap. K&r. I, 16). 

So far we have shown that—on our doctrine—there is no 
danger of the cause being affected at the time of reabsorp¬ 
tion by the qualities of the effect, such as grossness and the 
like.—With regard to the second objection, viz. that if we 
assume all distinctions to pass (at the time of reabsorption) 
into the state of non-distinction there would be no special 
reason for the origin of a new world affected with dis¬ 
tinctions, we likewise refer to the ‘ existence of parallel 
instances/ For the case is parallel to that of deep sleep 
and trance. In those states also the soul enters into an 
essential condition of non-distinction ; nevertheless, wrong 
knowledge being not yet finally overcome, the old state of 
distinction re-establishes itself as soon as the soul awakes 
from its sleep or trance. Compare the scriptural passage, 
‘All these creatures when they have become merged in 
the True, know not that they are merged in the True. 
Whatever these creatures are here, whether a lion, or a 
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wolf, or a boar, or a worm, or a midge, or a gnat, or a 
musquito, that they become again ’ (Kh. Up. VI, 9, %; 3). 
For just as during the subsistence of the world the phe¬ 
nomenon of multifarious distinct existence, based on wrong 
knowledge, proceeds unimpeded like the vision of a dream, 
although there is only one highest Self devoid of all dis¬ 
tinction; so, we conclude, there remains, even after re¬ 
absorption, the power of distinction (potential distinction) 
founded on wrong knowledge.—Herewith the objection 
that—according to our doctrine—even the finally released 
souls would be born again is already disposed of. They 
will not be born again because in their case wrong know¬ 
ledge has been entirely discarded by perfect knowledge. 
—The last alternative finally (which the pilrvapakshin had 
represented as open to the Ved£ntin), viz. that even at the 
time of reabsorption the world should remain distinct from 
Brahman, precludes itself because it is not admitted by the 
Ved&ntins themselves.—Hence the system founded on the 
Upanishads is in every way unobjectionable. 

10. And because the objections (raised by the 
Sclnkhya against the Ved&nta doctrine) apply to his 
view also. 

The doctrine of our opponent is liable to the very same 
objections which he urges against us, viz. in the following 
manner.—The objection that this world cannot have 
sprung from Brahman on account of its difference of 
character applies no less to the doctrine of the pradhana 
being the cause of the world; for that doctrine also assumes 
that from a pradhana devoid of sound and other qualities a 
world is produced which possesses those very qualities. 
The beginning of an effect different in character being thus 
admitted, the S&nkhya is equally driven to the doctrine 
that before the actual beginning the effect was non-existent. 
And, moreover, it being admitted (by the S&nkhya also) 
that at the time of reabsorption the effect passes back into 
the state of non-distinction from the cause, the case of 
the Seinkhya here also is the same as ours.—And, further, if 
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(as the Sdhkhya also must admit) at the time of reabsorp¬ 
tion the differences of all the special effects are obliterated 
and pass into a state of general non-distinction, the special 
fixed conditions, which previous to reabsorption were the 
causes of the different worldly existence of each soul, can, 
at the time of a new creation, no longer be determined, 
there being no cause for them ; and if you assume them to 
be determined without a cause, you are driven to the 
admission that even the released souls have to re-enter a 
state of bondage, there being equal absence of a cause (in 
the case of the released and the non-released souls). And 
if you try to avoid this conclusion by assuming that at the 
time of reabsorption some individual differences pass into 
the state of non-distinction, others not, we reply that in 
that case the latter could not be considered as effects of the 
pradhdna \—It thus appears that all those difficulties (raised 
by the Sdnkhya) apply to both views, and cannot therefore 
be urged against either only. But as either of the two 
doctrines must necessarily be accepted, we are strengthened 
—by the outcome of the above discussion—in the opinion 
that the alleged difficulties are no real difficulties 1 2 . 

11. If it be said that, in consequence of the ill- 
foundedness of reasoning, we must frame our con¬ 
clusions otherwise; (we reply that) thus also there 
would result non-release. 

In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning is 
not to be relied on for the following reason also. As the 
thoughts of man are altogether unfettered, reasoning which 
disregards the holy texts and rests on individual opinion 
only has no proper foundation. We see how arguments, 
which some clever men had excogitated with great pains, 
are shown, by people still more ingenious, to be fallacious, and 
how the arguments of the latter again are refuted in their turn 

1 For if they are effects of the pradh&na they must as such be 
reabsorbed into it at the time of general reabsorption. 

2 And that the Vedftnta view is preferable because the nullity of 
the objections has already been demonstrated in its case. 
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by other men ; so that, on account of the diversity of men’s 
opinions, it is impossible to accept mere reasoning as having 
a sure foundation. Nor can we get over this difficulty by 
accepting as well-founded the reasoning of some person of 
recognised mental eminence, may he now be Kapila or any¬ 
body else; since we observe that even men of the most 
undoubted mental eminence, such as Kapila, Ka;^da, and 
other founders of philosophical schools, have contradicted 
one another. 

But (our adversary may here be supposed to say), we will 
fashion our reasoning otherwise, i.e. in such a manner as 
not to lay it open to the charge of having no proper foun¬ 
dation. You cannot, after all, maintain that no reasoning 
whatever is well-founded; for you yourself can found your 
assertion that reasoning has no foundation on reasoning only; 
your assumption being that because some arguments are seen 
to be devoid of foundation other arguments as belonging to 
the same class are likewise devoid of foundation. Moreover, 
if all reasoning were unfounded, the whole course of practical 
human life would have to come to an end.* For we see that 
men act, with a view to obtaining pleasure and avoiding 
pain in the future time, on the assumption that the past, the 
present, and the future are uniform.—Further, in the case of 
passages of Scripture (apparently) contradicting each other, 
the ascertainment of the real sense, which depends on a 
preliminary refutation of the apparent sense, can be effected 
only by an accurate definition of the meaning of sentences, 
and that involves a process of reasoning. Thus Manu also 
expresses himself: ‘ Perception, inference, and the s &stra 
according to the various traditions, this triad is to be known 
well by one desiring clearness in regard to right.—He who 
applies reasoning not contradicted by the Veda to the Veda 
and the (Sm/^ti) doctrine of law, he, and no other, knows the 
law’ (Manu Smriti XII, 105, 106). And that ‘want of 
foundation’, to which you object, really constitutes the beauty 
of reasoning, because it enables us to arrive at unobjection¬ 
able arguments by means of the previous refutation of 
objectionable arguments 1 . (No fear that because the 

1 The whole style of argumentation of the Mimosa would be 
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pflrvapaksha is ill-founded the siddhdnta should be ill- 
founded too ;) for there is no valid reason to maintain that 
a man must be stupid because his elder brother was stupid. 
—For all these reasons the want of foundation cannot be 
used as an argument against reasoning. 

Against this argumentation we remark that thus also 
there results ‘ want of release/ For although with regard 
to some things reasoning is observed to be well founded, 
with regard to the matter in hand there will result‘ want of 
release/ viz. of the reasoning from this very fault of ill- 
foundedness. The true nature of the cause of the world 
on which final emancipation depends cannot, on account of 
its excessive abstruseness, even be thought of without the 
help of the holy texts; for, as already remarked, it cannot 
become the object of perception, because it does not possess 
qualities such as form and the like, and as it is devoid of 
characteristic signs, it does not lend itself to inference and 
the other means of right knowledge.—Or else (if we adopt 
another explanation of the word * avimoksha ’) all those who 
teach the final release of the soul are agreed that it results 
from perfect knowledge. Perfect knowledge has the cha¬ 
racteristic mark of uniformity, because it depends on accom¬ 
plished actually existing things; for whatever thing is 
permanently of one and the same nature is acknowledged 
to be a true or real thing, and knowledge conversant about 
such is called perfect knowledge; as, for instance, the 
knowledge embodied in the proposition, ‘ fire is hot/ Now, 
it is clear that in the case of perfect knowledge a mutual 
conflict of men’s opinions is impossible. But that cognitions 
founded on reasoning do conflict is generally known; for 
we continually observe that what one logician endeavours 
to establish as perfect knowledge is demolished by another, 
who, in his turn, is treated alike by a third. How therefore 
can knowledge, which is founded on reasoning, and whose 
object is not something permanently uniform, be perfect 
knowledge ?—Nor can it be said that he who maintains the 


impossible, if all reasoning were sound; for then no pftrvapaksha 
view could be maintained. 
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pradhctna to be the cause of the world (i.e. the Sinkhya) is 
the best of all reasoners, and accepted as such by all philoso¬ 
phers ; which would enable us to accept his opinion as perfect 
knowledge.—Nor can we collect at a given moment and on 
a given spot all the logicians of the past, present, and future 
time, so as to settle (by their agreement) that their opinion 
regarding some uniform object is to be considered perfect 
knowledge. The Veda, on the other hand, which is eternal 
and the source of knowledge, may be allowed to have for 
its object firmly established things, and hence the perfection 
of that knowledge which is founded on the Veda cannot be 
denied by any of the logicians of the past, present, or future. 
We have thus established the perfection of this our know¬ 
ledge which reposes on the Upanishads, and as apart from 
it perfect knowledge is impossible, its disregard would lead 
to ‘absence of final release’ of the transmigrating souls. 
Our final position therefore is, that on the ground of Scrip¬ 
ture and of reasoning subordinate to Scripture, the intelli¬ 
gent Brahman is to be considered the cause and substance 
of the world. 

12. Thereby those (theories) also which are not 
accepted by competent persons are explained. 

Hitherto we have refuted those objections against the 
Vedinta-texts which, based on reasoning, take their stand 
on the doctrine of the pradhdna being the cause of the world; 
(which doctrine deserves to be refuted first), because it stands 
near to our Vedic system, is supported by somewhat weighty 
arguments, and has, to a certain extent, been adopted by 
some authorities who follow the Veda.—But now some dull- 
witted persons might think that another objection founded 
on reasoning might be raised against the VedAnta, viz. on the 
ground of the atomic doctrine. The Sutrakara, therefore, 
extends to the latter objection the refutation of the former, 
considering that by the conquest of the most dangerous 
adversary the conquest of the minor enemies is already 
virtually accomplished. Other doctrines, as, for instance, 
the atomic doctrine of which no part has been accepted by 
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either Manu or Vydsa or other authorities, are to be con¬ 
sidered as 6 explained,’ i. e. refuted by the same reasons 
which enabled us to dispose of the pradhina doctrine. As 
the reasons on which the refutation hinges are the same, 
there is no room for further doubt. Such common argu¬ 
ments are the impotence of reasoning to fathom the depth 
of the transcendental cause of the world, the ill-founded ness 
of mere Reasoning, the impossibility of final release, even 
in case of the conclusions being shaped * otherwise ’ (see the 
preceding Sutra), the conflict of Scripture and Reasoning, 
and so on. 

13. If it be said that from the circumstance of (the 
objects of enjoyment) passing over into the enjoyer 
(and vice vers&) there would result non-distinction 
(of the two); we reply that (such distinction) may exist 
(nevertheless), as ordinary experience shows. 

Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised against 
the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the world.— 
Although Scripture is authoritative with regard to its own 
special subject-matter (as, for instance, the causality of 
Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a secondary sense 
in those cases where the subject-matter is taken out of its 
grasp by other means of right knowledge; just as mantras 
and arthavfidas have occasionally to be explained in a 
secondary sense (when the primary, literal sense is rendered 
impossible by other means of right knowledge 1 ). Ana¬ 
logously reasoning is to be considered invalid outside its 
legitimate sphere; so, for instance, in the case of religious 
duty and its opposite 2 .—Hence Scripture cannot be acknow¬ 
ledged to refute what is settled by other means of right 
knowledge. And if you ask, c Where does Scripture oppose 
itself to what is thus established?’ we give you the fol- 

1 The following arthavada-passage, for instance, e the sacrificial 
post is the sun/ is to be taken in a metaphorical sense; because 
perception renders it impossible for us to take it in its literal 
meaning. 

2 Which are to be known from the Veda only. 
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lowing instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects 
of enjoyment is well known from ordinary experience, the 
enjoyers being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and 
the like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta,for instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy¬ 
ment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object 
of enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of 
one thing into another would actually result from the doc¬ 
trine of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a well-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc¬ 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman’s causality must therefore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established dis¬ 
tinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment. 

To the preceding objection we reply, 4 It may exist as in 
ordinary experience.’ Even on our philosophic view the dis¬ 
tinction may exist, as ordinary experience furnishes us with 
analogous instances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, 
bubbles, and other modifications of the sea, although they 
really are not different from the sea-water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state of 
conjunction, &c. From the fact of their being non-different 
from the sea-water, it does not follow that they pass over 
into each other; and, again, although they do not pass 
over into each other, still they are not different from the 
sea. So it is in the case under discussion also. The 
enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass over 
into each other, and yet they are not different from the 
highest Brahman. And although the enjoyer is not really 
an effect of Brahman, since the unmodified creator himself, 
in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the enjoyer 
(according to the passage, 4 Having created he entered into 
it/ Taitt. Up. II, 6), still after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence of 
the effect acting as a limiting adjunct; just as the universal 
ether is divided by its contact with jars and other limiting 
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adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the distinction of enjoyers 
and objects of enjoyment is possible, although both are non- 
different from Brahman, their highest cause, as the analogous 
instance of the sea and its waves demonstrates. 

14. The non-difference of them (i. e. of cause and 
effect) results from such terms as * origin ’ and the 
like. 

The 1 refutation contained in the preceding Sutra was set 
forth on the condition of the practical distinction of en¬ 
joyers and objects of enjoyment being acknowledged. In 
reality, however, that distinction does not exist because 
there is understood to be non-difference (identity) of cause 
and effect. The effect is this manifold world consisting of 
ether and so on; the cause is the highest Brahman. Of 
the effect it is understood that in reality it is non-different 
from the cause, i. e. has no existence apart from the cause.— 
How so ?—‘ On account of the scriptural word “ origin ” and 
others/ The word ‘origin* is used in connexion with a 
simile, in a passage undertaking to show how through the 
knowledge of one thing everthing is known; viz. Kh . Up. 
VI, t, 4, e As, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made 
of clay is known, the modification (i. e. the effect; the thing 
made of clay) being a name merely which has its origin 
in speech, while the truth is that it is clay merely; thus/ 
&c.—The meaning of this passage is that, if there is known 
a lump of clay which really and truly is nothing but clay 2 , 
there are known thereby likewise all things made of clay, 
such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, all of which agree in 
having clay for their true nature. For these modifications 
or effects are names only, exist through or originate 
from speech only, while in reality there exists no such thing 
as a modification. In so far as they are names (individual 
effects distinguished by names) they are untrue; in so far 

1 Parbzamavadam avalambyapatato virodha m sam&dhaya vivar- 
tavadam &mtya paramasam£dh&nam &ha. An. Gi. 

2 Ananda Giri construes differently: etad uktam iti, param&rthato 
vigwatam iti sambandha^. 
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as they are clay they are true.—This parallel instance is given 
with reference to Brahman; applying the phrase 4 having its 
origin in speech' to the case illustrated by the instance quoted 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no existence 
apart from Brahman.—Later on again the text, after having 
declared that fire, water, and earth are the effects of Brahman, 
maintains that the effects of these three elements have no 
existence apart from them, 4 Thus has vanished the specific 
nature of burning fire, the modification being a mere name 
which has its origin in speech, while only the three colours 
are what is true' {Kh. Up. VI, 4, 1). —Other sacred texts 
also whose purport it is to intimate the unity of the Self 
are to be quoted here, in accordance with the 4 and others' 
of the Sutra. Such texts are, 4 In that all this has its Self; 
it is the True, it is the Self, thou art that' {Kh. Up. VI, 
8, 7); ‘This everything, all is that Self' ( Bri. Up. II, 4, 6); 

4 Brahman alone is all this’ (Mu. Up. II, 2, 11); 4 The Self 
is all this ’ ( Kh . Up. VII, 25, 2) ; 4 There is in it no diversity 9 
(Bri. Up. IV, 4, 25). —On any other assumption it would 
not be possible to maintain that by the knowledge of one 
thing everything becomes known (as the text quoted above 
declares). We therefore must adopt the following view. 
In the same way as those parts of ethereal space which 
are limited by jars and waterpots are not really different 
from the universal ethereal space, and as the water of a 
mirage is not really different from the surface of the salty 
steppe—for the nature of that water is that it is seen in 
one moment and has vanished in the next, and moreover, 
it is not to be perceived by its own nature (i. e. apart from 
the surface of the desert 1 )—; so this manifold world with its 
objects of enjoyment, enjoyers and so on has no existence 
apart from Brahman.—But—it might be objected—Brah¬ 
man has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree 
has many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers 


1 Drfsh/eti kadaX'id drfsh/a;;z punar nash/am anilyam iti yavat.— 
Dr2sh/agraha«asfi£itatf2 pratitikale^pi sattarahityaw tatraiva hetvan- 
taram &ha svarfipeweti. An. Gi. 

[34] Y 
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and energies dependent on those powers. Unity and mani¬ 
foldness are therefore both true. Thus, a tree considered 
in itself is one, but it is manifold if viewed as having 
branches ; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as having 
waves and foam ; so the clay in itself is one, but manifold 
if viewed with regard to the jars and dishes made of it. 
On this assumption the process of final release resulting 
from right knowledge may be established in connexion 
with the element of unity (in Brahman), while the two 
processes of common worldly activity and of activity ac¬ 
cording to the Veda—which depend on the karmak&7zda— 
may be established in connexion with the element of mani¬ 
foldness. And with this view the parallel instances of clay 
&c. agree very well. 

This theory, we reply, is untenable because in the in¬ 
stance (quoted in the Upanishad) the phrase 6 as clay they 
are true’ asserts the cause only to be true while the phrase 
‘having its origin in speech’ declares the unreality of all 
effects. And with reference to the matter illustrated by the 
instance given (viz. the highest cause, Brahman) we read, 
c In that all this has its Self;’ and, again, ‘That is true;’ 
whereby it is asserted that only the one highest cause is 
true. The following passage again, ‘That is the Self; thou 
art that, O JSVetaketu! * teaches that the embodied soul 
(the individual soul) also is Brahman. (And we must note 
that) the passage distinctly teaches that the fact of the em¬ 
bodied soul having its Self in Brahman is self-established, 
not to be accomplished by endeavour. This doctrine of 
the individual soul having its Self in Brahman, if once 
accepted as the doctrine of the Veda, does away with the 
independent existence of the individual soul, just as the 
idea of the rope does away with the idea of the snake 
(for which the rope had been mistaken). And if the 
doctrine of the independent existence of the individual 
soul has to be set aside, then the opinion of the entire 
phenomenal world—which is based on the individual soul— 
having an independent existence is likewise to be set aside. 
But only for the establishment of the latter an element 
of manifoldness would have to be assumed in Brahman, in 
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addition to the element of unity.—Scriptural passages also 
(such as, 4 When the Self only is all this, how should he see 
another?’ Bri . Up. II, 4, 13) declare that for him who sees 
that everything has its Self in Brahman the whole 
phenomenal world with its actions, agents, and results of 
actions is non-existent. Nor can it be said that this 
non-existence of the phenomenal world is declared (by 
Scripture) to be limited to certain states; for the passage 
‘Thou art that’ shows that the general fact of Brahman 
being the Self of all is not limited by any particular state. 
Moreover, Scripture, showing by the instance of the thief 
( Kh . VI, 16) that the false-minded is bound while the true- 
minded is released, declares thereby that unity is the one 
true existence while manifoldness is evolved out of wrong 
knowledge. For if both were true how could the man 
who acquiesces in the reality of this phenomenal world 
be called false-minded 1 ? Another scriptural passage (‘ from 
death to death goes he who perceives therein any diversity/ 
Bri. Up. IV, 4, 19) declares the same, by blaming those 
who perceive any distinction.—Moreover, on the doctrine, 
which we are at present impugning, release cannot result 
from knowledge, because the doctrine does not acknow¬ 
ledge that some kind of wrong knowledge, to be removed 
by perfect knowledge, is the cause of the phenomenal 
world. For how can the cognition of unity remove the 
cognition of manifoldness if both are true ? 

Other objections are started.—If we acquiesce in the 
doctrine of absolute unity, the ordinary means of right 
knowledge, perception, &c., become invalid because the 
absence of manifoldness deprives them of their objects; 
just as the idea of a man becomes invalid after the right 
idea of the post (which at first had been mistaken for a 
man) has presented itself. Moreover, all the texts em¬ 
bodying injunctions and prohibitions will lose their pur¬ 
port if the distinction on which their validity depends 

1 In the passage alluded to he is called so by implication, being 
compared to the e false-minded ' thief who, knowing himself to be 
guilty, undergoes the ordeal of the heated hatchet. 
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does not really exist. And further, the entire body of 
doctrine which refers to final release will collapse, if the 
distinction of teacher and pupil on which it depends is 
not real. And if the doctrine of release is untrue, how 
can we maintain the truth of the absolute unity of the 
Self, which forms an item of that doctrine ? 

These objections, we reply, do not damage our position 
because the entire complex of phenomenal existence is 
considered as true as long as the knowledge of Brahman 
being the Self of all has not arisen; just as the phantoms 
of a dream are considered to be true until the sleeper 
wakes. For as long as a person has not reached the true 
knowledge of the unity of the Self, so long it does not 
enter his mind that the world of effects with its means and 
objects of right knowledge and its results of actions is 
untrue; he rather, in consequence of his ignorance, looks 
on mere effects (such as body, offspring, wealth, &c.) as 
forming part of and belonging to his Self, forgetful of 
Brahman being in reality the Self of all. Hence, as long 
as true knowledge does not present itself, there is no reason 
why the ordinary course of secular and religious activity 
should not hold on undisturbed. The case is analogous to 
that of a dreaming man who in his dream sees manifold 
things, and, up to the moment of waking, is convinced that 
his ideas are produced by real perception without sus¬ 
pecting the perception to be a merely apparent one.—But 
how (to restate an objection raised above) can the Vedanta- 
texts if untrue convey information about the true being 
of Brahman? We certainly do not observe that a man 
bitten by a rope-snake (i. e. a snake falsely imagined in 
a rope) dies, nor is the water appearing in a mirage used 
for drinking or bathing 1 .—This objection, we reply, is with¬ 
out force (because as a matter of fact we do see real effects 
to result from unreal causes), for we observe that death 
sometimes takes place from imaginary venom, (when a man 
imagines himself to have been bitten by a venomous snake,) 


1 I. e. ordinary experience does not teach us that real effects 
spring from unreal causes. 
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and effects (of what is perceived in a dream) such as the 
bite of a snake or bathing in a river take place with regard 
to a dreaming person.—But, it will be said, these effects 
themselves are unreal!—These effects themselves, we reply, 
are unreal indeed; but not so the consciousness which the 
dreaming person has of them. This consciousness is a real 
result; for it is not sublated by the waking consciousness. 
The man who has risen from sleep does indeed consider 
the effects perceived by him in his dream such as being 
bitten by a snake, bathing in a river, See. to be unreal, but 
he does not on that account consider the consciousness he 
had of them to be unreal likewise.—(We remark in passing 
that) by this fact of the consciousness of the dreaming 
person not being sublated (by the waking consciousness) 
the doctrine of the body being our true Self is to be con¬ 
sidered as refuted 1 .—Scripture also (in the passage, c If a 
man who is engaged in some sacrifice undertaken for some 
special wish sees in his dream a woman, he is to infer there¬ 
from success in his work’) declares that by the unreal 
phantom of a dream a real result such as prosperity may 
be obtained. And, again, another scriptural passage, after 
having declared that from the observation of certain un¬ 
favourable omens a man is to conclude that he will not 
live long, continues ‘ if somebody sees in his dream a black 
man with black teeth and that man kills him/ intimating 
thereby that by the unreal dream-phantom a real fact, viz. 
death, is notified.—It is, moreover, known from the ex¬ 
perience of persons who carefully observe positive and 
negative instances that such and such dreams are auspicious 
omens, others the reverse. And (to quote another example 
that something true can result from or be known through 
something untrue) we see that the knowledge of the real 
sounds A. &c. is reached by means of the unreal written 
letters. Moreover, the reasons which establish the unity of the 


1 Svapna^dgraddehayor vyabhi£are*pi pratyabhi^andt tadanu- 
gatatmaikyasiddhe^ ^aitanyasya fa dehadharmatve rupadivat tadanu- 
palabdhiprasangad avagatej /abddhdt tadrupasyatmano dehadvayati- 
rekasiddher dehamatratmav&do na yukla ity artha/;. An. Gi. 
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Self are altogether final, so that subsequently to them nothing 
more is required for full satisfaction 1 . An injunction as, 
for instance, 4 He is to sacrifice * at once renders us desirous 
of knowing what is to be effected, and by what means and in 
what manner it is to be effected ; but passages such as, * Thou 
art that, 5 4 1 am Brahman,’ leave nothing to be desired because 
the state of consciousness produced by them has for its object 
the unity of the universal Self. For as long as something else 
remains a desire is possible ; but there is nothing else which 
could be desired in addition to the absolute unity of Brah¬ 
man. Nor can it be maintained that such states of con¬ 
sciousness do not actually arise; for scriptural passages 
such as, * He understood what he said 5 (Kh. Up. VII, 18, 2), 
declare them to occur, and certain means are enjoined to 
bring them about, such as the hearing (of the Veda from 
a teacher) and the recital of the sacred texts. Nor, again, 
can such consciousness be objected to on the ground either 
of uselessness or of erroneousness, because, firstly, it is seen 
to have for its result the cessation of ignorance, and because, 
secondly, there is no other kind of knowledge by which it 
could be sublated. And that before the knowledge of the 
unity of the Self has been reached the whole real-unreal 
course of ordinary life, worldly as well as religious, goes on 
unimpeded,we have already explained. When,however,final 
authority having intimated the unity of the Self, the entire 
course of the world which was founded on the previous 
distinction is sublated, then there is no longer any oppor¬ 
tunity for assuming a Brahman comprising in itself various 
elements. 

But—it may be said—(that would not be a mere assump¬ 
tion, but) Scripture itself, by quoting the parallel instances 
of clay and so on, declares itself in favour of a Brahman 


1 As long as the * vyavalrira' presents itself to our mind, we might 
feel inclined to assume in Brahman an element of manifoldness 
whereby to account for the vyavahara; but as soon as we arrive 
at true knowledge, the vyavahara vanishes, and there remains no 
longer any reason for qualifying in any way the absolute unity of 
Brahman. 
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capable of modification ; for we know from experience that 
clay and similar things do undergo modifications.—This 
objection—we reply—is without force, because a number 
of scriptural passages, by denying all modification of Brah¬ 
man, teach it to be absolutely changeless (kfi/astha). Such 
passages are, £ This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, 
immortal, fearless, is indeed Brahman’ (Bri. Up. IV, 4,35); 
‘That Self is to be described by No, no’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 
9, 26); ‘It is neither coarse nor fine’ (Bri. Up. Ill, 8, 8). 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, 4 Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated 
(of one body at different times) ? 5 we remark that the quali¬ 
fication, 4 absolutely changeless 5 (ku/astha), precludes this. 
For the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of 
varying attributes. And that, on account of the negation 
of all attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless 
has already been demonstrated.—Moreover, while the 
cognition of the unity of Brahman is the instrument of final 
release, there is nothing to show that any independent 
result is connected with the view of Brahman, by undergoing 
a modification, passing over into the form of this world. 
Scripture expressly declares that the knowledge of the 
changeless Brahman being the universal Self leads to a 
result; for in the passage which begins, 4 That Self is to 
be described by No, no,’ we read later on, 4 O kanaka, you 
have indeed reached fearlessness * (Bri. Up. IV, 2, 4). We 
have then 1 to accept the following conclusion that, in the 
sections treating of Brahman, an independent result belongs 
only to the knowledge of Brahman as devoid of all attributes 
and distinctions, and that hence whatever is stated as having 
no special fruit of its own—as, for instance, the passages 
about Brahman modifying itself into the form of this 


1 Tatreti, srzsh/y^diirutinaw svarthe phalavaikalye satiti yavat. 
An. Gi. 
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world—is merely to be applied as a means for the cogni¬ 
tion of the absolute Brahman, but does not bring about 
an independent result; according to the principle that 
whatever has no result of its own, but is mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with something else which has such a result, is 
subordinate to the latter 1 . For to maintain that the result 
of the knowledge of Brahman undergoing modifications 
would be that the Self (of him who knows that) would 
undergo corresponding modifications 2 would be inappro¬ 
priate, as the state of final release (which the soul obtains 
through the knowledge of Brahman) is eternally unchanging. 

But, it is objected, he who maintains the nature of Brah¬ 
man to be changeless thereby contradicts the fundamental 
tenet according to which the Lord is the cause of the world, 
since the doctrine of absolute unity leaves no room for the 
distinction of a Ruler and something ruled.—This objection 
we ward off by remarking that omniscience, &c. (i.e. those 
qualities which belong to Brahman only in so far as it is 
related to a world) depend on the evolution of the germinal 
principles called name and form, whose essence is Nescience. 
The fundamental tenet which we maintain (in accordance 
with such scriptural passages as, ‘From that Self sprang 
ether/ &c.; Taitt. Up. II, i) is that the creation, sustentation, 
and reabsorption of the world proceed from an omniscient, 
omnipotent Lord, not from a non-intelligent pradh&na or 
any other principle. That tenet we have stated in I, i, 4, 
and here we do not teach anything contrary to it.—But 
how, the question may be asked, can you make this last 
assertion while all the while you maintain the absolute unity 
and non-duality of the Self?—Listen how. Belonging to 
the Self, as it were, of the omniscient Lord, there are name 
and form, the figments of Nescience, not to be defined either 


1 A Mima;;2S& principle. A sacrificial act, for instance, is inde¬ 
pendent when a special result is assigned to it by the sacred texts; 
an act which is enjoined without such a specification is merely 
auxiliary to another act. 

2 According to the *Sruti ‘in whatever mode he worships him 
into that mode he passes himself/ 
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as being (i. e. Brahman), nor as different from it 1 , the 
germs of the entire expanse of the phenomenal world, called 
in 5 ruti and Smrzti the illusion (maya), power (.rakti), or 
nature (prakr/ti) of the omniscient Lord. Different from 
them is the omniscient Lord himself, as we learn from scrip¬ 
tural passages such as the following, 4 He who is called 
ether is the revealer of all forms and names; that within 
which these forms and names are contained is Brahman’ (AT//. 
Up. VIII, 14, 1); 4 Letme evolvenames andforms’ (Kh. Up. 
VI, 3, 2); 4 He, the wise one, who having divided all forms 
and given all names, sits speaking (with those names) ’ (Taitt. 
Ar. Ill, 13, 7); 4 He who makes the one seed manifold ’ (Sve. 
Up. VI, 12).—Thus the Lord depends (as Lord) upon the 
limiting adjuncts of name and form, the products of Nes¬ 
cience ; just as the universal ether depends (as limited 
ether, such as the ether of a jar, &c.) upon the limiting ad¬ 
juncts in the shape of jars, pots, &c. He (the Lord) stands 
in the realm of the phenomenal in the relation of a ruler to 
the so-called £'ivas (individual souls) or cognitional Selfs 
(vi^&natman), which indeed are one with his own Self—just 
as the portions of ether enclosed in jars and the like are 
one with the universal ether—but are limited by aggregates 
of instruments of action (i. e. bodies) produced from name 
and form, the presentations of Nescience. Hence the 
Lord’s being a Lord, his omniscience, his omnipotence, 
&c. all depend on the limitation due to the adjuncts whose 
Self is Nescience; while in reality none of these qualities 
belong to the Self whose true nature is cleared, by right 
knowledge, from all adjuncts whatever. Thus Scripture 
also says, 4 Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the Infinite’ (Kh. Up. VII, 
24, 1); 4 But when the Self only has become all this, how 
should he see another ? ’ (B ri. Up. II, 4, 13.) In this manner 
the Ved&nta-texts declare that for him who has reached the 

1 Tattv&nyatvabhy&m iti, na hfovaratvena te niru^yete ^ad^aiayor 
abhed&yog&t n&pi lato*nyatvena niruktim arhata h svdtantryewa 
sattdsphOrtyasambhavdt na hi ^a^am a^a^napekshyaz?z satt&sphftr- 
timad upalakshyate ^a^atvabhafigaprasangat tasmad avidyfttmake 
n&martipe ity arlha^. An. Gi. 
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state of truth and reality the whole apparent world does 
not exist. The Bhagavadgitd also (‘The Lord is not the 
cause of actions, or of the capacity of performing actions, or 
of the connexion of action and fruit; all that proceeds 
according to its own nature. The Lord receives no one’s 
sin or merit. Knowledge is enveloped by Ignorance; hence 
all creatures are deluded;’ Bha. Gi. V, 14; 15) declares 
that in reality the relation of Ruler and ruled does not exist. 
That, on the other hand, all those distinctions are valid, as 
far as the phenomenal world is concerned, Scripture as well 
as the Bhagavadgitd states; compare Bri. Up. IV, 4, 22, 
‘ He is the Lord of all, the king of all things, the protector 
of all things; he is a bank and boundary, so that these 
worlds may not be confounded;’ and Bha. Gi. XVIII, 
61, ‘The Lord, O Ar^una, is seated in the region of the 
heart of all beings, turning round all beings, (as though) 
mounted on a machine, by his delusion.’ The Sutrakira 
also asserts the non-difference of cause and effect only with 
regard to the state of Reality; while he had, in the pre¬ 
ceding Sutra, where he looked to the phenomenal world, 
compared Brahman to the ocean, &c., that comparison 
resting on the assumption of the world of effects not yet 
having been refuted (i. e. seen to be unreal).—The view of 
Brahman as undergoing modifications will, moreover, be of 
use in the devout meditations on the qualified (sagu^a) 
Brahman. 

15. And because only on the existence (of the 
cause) (the effect) is observed. 

For the following reason also the effect is non-different from 
the cause, because only when the cause exists the effect is 
observed to exist, not when it does not exist. For instance, 
only when the clay exists the jar is observed to exist, and 
the cloth only when the threads exist. That it is not a gene¬ 
ral rule that when one thing exists another is also observed 
to exist, appears, for instance, from the fact, that a horse 
which is other (different) from a cow is not observed to exist 
only when a cow exists. Nor is the jar observed to exist 
only when the potter exists; for in that case non-difference 
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does not exist, although the relation between the two is that of 
an operative cause and its effect 1 .—But—it may be objected 
—even in the case of things other (i. e. non-identical) we 
find that the observation of one thing regularly depends on 
the existence of another; smoke, for instance, is observed 
only when fire exists.—We reply that this is untrue, because 
sometimes smoke is observed even after the fire has been ex¬ 
tinguished ; as, for instance, in the case of smoke being kept 
by herdsmen in jars.—Well, then—the objector will say—let 
us add to smoke a certain qualification enabling us to say that 
smoke of such and such a kind 2 does not exist unless fire 
exists.—Even thus, we reply, your objection is not valid, 
because we declare that the reason for assuming the non-dif¬ 
ference of cause and effect is the fact of the internal organ 
(buddhi) being affected (impressed) by cause and effect 
jointly 3 . And that does not take place in the case of fire 
and smoke.— Or else we have to read (in the Sutra) 4 bhav&t/ 
and to translate, 4 and on account of the existence or obser¬ 
vation/ The non-difference of cause and effect results not 
only from Scripture but also from the existence of percep¬ 
tion. For the non-difference of the two is perceived, for 
instance, in an aggregate of threads, where we do not per¬ 
ceive a thing called 4 cloth,' in addition to the threads, but 
merely threads running lengthways and crossways. So 
again, in the threads we perceive finer threads (the aggre- 


1 So that from the instance of the potter and the jar we cannot 
conclude that the relation of clay and the jar is only that of niniitta 
and naimittika, not that of non-difference. 

2 For instance, smoke extending in a long line whose base 
is connected with some object on the surface of the earth. 

8 I.e. (as An. Gi. explains) because we assume the relation of 
cause and effect not merely on the ground of the actual existence 
of one thing depending on that upon another, but on the additional 
ground of the mental existence, the consciousness of the one 
not being possible without the consciousness of the other.—Tad- 
bh&v&nuvidh&yibh&vatvam tadbhananuvidhayibh&natvaw £a kar- 
yasya Mraw&nanyatve hetur dhfimavLreshasya Mgnibhav&nuvi- 
dh£yibh 3 .vatve*pi na tadbh&n&nuvidhayibhanatvam agnibh&nasya 

dhtimabMnadhinatv&t. 
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gate of which is identical with the grosser threads), in them 
again finer threads, and so on. On the ground of this our 
perception we conclude that the finest parts which we can 
perceive are ultimately identical with their causes, viz. red, 
white, and black (the colours of fire, water, and earth, 
according to Kh . Up. VI, 4); those, again, with air, the latter 
with ether, and ether with Brahman, which is one and 
without a second. That all means of proof lead back to 
Brahman (as the ultimate cause of the world ; not to pra- 
dh&na, &c.), we have already explained. 

16. And on account of that which is posterior 
(i. e. the effect) being that which is. 

For the following reason also the effect is to be con¬ 
sidered as non-different (from the cause). That which is 
posterior in time, i. e. the effect, is declared by Scripture to 
have, previous to its actual beginning, its Being in the 
cause, by the Self of the cause merely. For in passages 
like, 4 In the beginning, my dear, this was that only which 
is’ (Kh. Up. VI, % 1); and, 4 Verily, in the beginning this 
was Self, one only’ (Ait. Ar. II, 4, 1, 1), the effect which is 
denoted by the word 4 this ’ appears in grammatical co-ordi¬ 
nation with (the word denoting) the cause (from which it 
appears that both inhere in the same substratum). A thing, 
on the other hand, which does not exist in another thing 
by the Self of the latter is not produced from that other 
thing; for instance, oil is not produced from sand. Hence 
as there is non-difference before the production (of the 
effect), we understand that the effect even after having been 
produced continues to be non-different from the cause. As 
the cause, i. e. Brahman, is in all time neither more nor less 
than that which is, so the effect also, viz. the world, is in all 
time only that which is. But that which is is one only ; 
therefore the effect is non-different from the cause. 

17. If it be said that on account of being denoted 
as that which is not (the effect does) not (exist before 
it is actually produced); (we reply) not so, (because 
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the term 'that which is not’ denotes) another 
quality (merely); (as appears) from the comple¬ 
mentary sentence. 

But, an objection will be raised, in some places Scripture 
speaks of the effect before its production as that which is 
not; so, for instance, * In the beginning this was that only 
which is not' (. Kh . Up. Ill, 19, 1); and ‘Non-existent 1 
indeed this was in the beginning ’ (Taitt. Up. II, 7 )* Hence 
Being (sattvam) cannot be ascribed to the effect before its 
production. 

This we deny. For by the Non-existence of the effect 
previous to its production is not meant absolute Non¬ 
existence, but only a different quality or state, viz. the state 
of name and form being unevolved, which state is different 
from the state of name and form being evolved. With 
reference to the latter state the effect is called, previous to 
its production, non-existent although then also it existed 
identical with its cause. We conclude this from the 
complementary passage, according to the rule that the 
sense of a passage whose earlier part is of doubtful meaning 
is determined by its complementary part. With reference 
to the passage, c In the beginning this was non-existent 
only/ we remark that what is there denoted by the word 
‘Non-existing' is—in the complementary passage, ‘That 
became existent’—referred to by the word ‘that/ and 
qualified as ‘ Existent.’ 

The word ‘was’ would, moreover, not apply to the 
(absolutely) Non-existing, which cannot be conceived as 
connected with prior or posterior time.—Hence with refer¬ 
ence to the other passage also, ‘Non-existing indeed/ 
&c., the complementary part, ‘That made itself its Self/ 
shows, by the qualification which it contains, that absolute 
Non-existence is not meant.—It follows from all this that 
the designation of ‘Non-existence’ applied to the effect 
before its production has reference to a different state of 
being merely. And as those things which arc distinguished 

1 For simplicity's sake, asat will be translated henceforth by non¬ 
existing. 
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by name and form are in ordinary language called ‘ existent/ 
the term ‘ non-existent ’ is figuratively applied to them to 
denote the state in which they were previously to their 
differentiation. 

18. From reasoning and from another Vedic 
passage. 

That the effect exists before its origination and is non- 
different from the cause, follows from reasoning as well as 
from a further scriptural passage. 

We at first set forth the argumentation.—Ordinary expe¬ 
rience teaches us that those who wish to produce certain 
effects, such as curds, or earthen jars, or golden ornaments, 
employ for their purpose certain determined causal sub¬ 
stances such as milk, clay, and gold; those who wish to 
produce sour milk do not employ clay, nor do those who 
intend to make jars employ milk and so on. But, according 
to that doctrine which teaches that the effect is non-existent 
(before its actual production), all this should be possible. 
For if before their actual origination all effects are equally 
non-existent in any causal substance, why then should curds 
be produced from milk only and not from clay also, and jars 
from clay only and not from milk as well P—Let us then main¬ 
tain, the asatk&ryav&din rejoins, that there is indeed an equal 
non-existence of any effect in any cause, but that at the same 
time each causal substance has a certain capacity reaching 
beyond itself (atLaya) for some particular effect only and not 
for other effects ; that, for instance, milk only, and not clay, 
has a certain capacity for curds ; and clay only, and not milk, 
an analogous capacity for jars.—What, we ask in return, do 
you understand by that ‘ atiVaya ? ’ If you understand by it 
the antecedent condition of the effect (before, its actual origi¬ 
nation), you abandon your doctrine that the effect does not 
exist in the cause, and prove our doctrine according to which 
it does so exist. If, on the other hand, you understand by 
the atLraya a certain power of the cause assumed to the end 
of accounting for the fact that only one determined effect 
springs from the cause, you must admit that the power can 
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determine the particular effect only if it neither is other 
(than cause and effect) nor non-existent; for if it were either, 
it would not be different from anything else which-is either 
non-existent or other than cause and effect, (and how then 
should it alone be able to produce the particular effect?) 
Hence it follows that that power is identical with the Self of 
the cause, and that the effect is identical with the Self of that 
power.—Moreover, as the ideas of cause and effect on the one 
hand and of substance and qualities on the other hand are 
not separate ones, as, for instance, the ideas of a horse and 
a buffalo, it follows that the identity of the cause and the 
effect as well as of the substance and its qualities has to be 
admitted. (Let it then be assumed, the opponent rejoins, 
that the cause and the effect, although really different, are 
not apprehended as such, because they are connected by the 
so-called samavaya connexion 1 .)—If, we reply, you assume 
the samav&ya connexion between cause and effect, you have 
either to admit that the samav&ya itself is joined by a 
certain connexion to the two terms which are connected by 
samav&ya, and then that connexion will again require a new 
connexion (joining it to the two terms which it binds 
together), and you will thus be compelled to postulate an 
infinite series of connexions ; or else you will have to main¬ 
tain that the samavaya is not joined by any connexion to the 
terms which it binds together, and from that will result the 
dissolution of the bond which connects the two terms of 
the samavaya relation 2 .—Well then, the opponent rejoins, 
let us assume that the samavaya connexion as itself being a 
connexion may be connected with the terms which it joins 
without the help of any further connexion.—Then, we reply, 
conjunction (sarayoga) also must be connected with the two 
terms which it joins without the help of the samavaya 

1 Samavaya, commonly translated by inherence or intimate rela¬ 
tion, is, according to the Ny&ya, the relation connecting a whole and 
its parts, substances, and qualities, &c. 

2 Samavayasya svatantryapakshaw dushayati anabhyupagamya- 
m&ne^eti. Samavayasya samavayibhi^ sambandho neshyate ki m 
tu sv&tantryam evety ati&vayav&vayavinor dravyaguzz&dindtfz £a 
viprakarsha^ syit saz/midhayakabh&vEid ity artha^. An. Gi. 
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connexion ; for conjunction also is a kind of connexion 1 .— 
Moreover, as substances, qualities, and so on are apprehended 
as standing in the relation of identity, the assumption of the 
samavdya relation has really no purport. 

In what manner again do you—who maintain that the 
cause and the effect are joined by the samav&ya relation— 
assume a substance consisting of parts which is an effect to 
abide in its causes, i. e. in the material parts of which it 
consists? Does it abide in all the parts taken together or 
in each particular part?—If you say that it abides in all 
parts together, it follows that the whole as such cannot be 
perceived, as it is impossible that all the parts should be in 
contact with the organs of perception. (And let it not be 
objected that the whole may be apprehended through some 
of the parts only), for many ness which abides in all its 
substrates together (i. e. in all the many things), is not 
apprehended so long as only some of those substrates are 
apprehended.—Let it then be assumed that the whole 
abides in all the parts by the mediation of intervening 
aggregates of parts 2 .—In that case, we reply, we should 
have to assume other parts in addition to the primary 
originative parts of the whole, in order that by means of 
those other parts the whole could abide in the primary 
parts in the manner indicated by you. For we see (that 
one thing which abides in another abides there by means 
of parts different from those of that other thing), that the 
sword, for instance, pervades the sheath by means of parts 
different from the parts of the sheath. But an assumption 
of that kind would lead us into a regressus in infinitum, 
because in order to explain ho\tf the whole abides in certain 


1 A conclusion which is in conflict with the Ny&ya tenet that 
sawyoga, conjunction, as, for instance, of the jar and the ground 
on which it stands, is a quality (gu;*a) inherent in the two conjoined 
substances by means of the samav&ya relation. 

2 So that the whole can be apprehended by us as such if we 
apprehend a certain part only; analogously to our apprehending 
the whole thread on which a garland of flowers is strung as soon as 
we apprehend some few of the flowers* 
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given parts we should always have to assume further parts 1 . 
—Well, then, let us maintain the second alternative, viz. that 
the whole abides in each particular part.—That also cannot 
be admitted; for if the whole is present in one part it cannot 
be present in other parts also ; not any more than Devadatta 
can be present in .Srughna and in Pa/aliputra on one and 
the same day. If the whole were present in more than one 
part, several wholes would result, comparable to Devadatta 
and Ya^vzadatta, who, as being two different persons, may 
live one of them at .Srughna and the other at Pdfoliputra.— 
If the opponent should rejoin that the whole may be fully 
present in each part, just as the generic character of the cow 
is fully present in each individual cow; we point out that 
the generic attributes of the cow are visibly perceived in 
each individual cow, but that the whole is not thus perceived 
in each particular part. If the whole were fully present in 
each part, the consequence would be that the whole would 
produce its effects indifferently with any of its parts ; a cow, 
for instance, would give milk from her horns or her tail. But 
such things are not seen to take place. 

We proceed to consider some further arguments opposed 
to the doctrine that the effect does not exist in the cause.— 
That doctrine involves the conclusion that the actual origi¬ 
nation of an effect is without an agent and thus devoid of 
substantial being. For origination is an action, and as such 
requires an agent 2 , just as the action of walking does. To 
speak of an action without an agent would be a contradic- 

1 Kalpdntaram utthdpayati atheti, tatha k& yathdvayavaiA sfitra m 
kusumani vyapnuvat katipayakusumagraha;ze*pi grzhyate tatha 
katipaydvayavagrahawe*pi bhavaty avayavino grahatfam ity artha^. 
Tatra kim drambhakavayavair eva teshv avayavt vartteta ki m vd 
tadatir iktdvayavair iti vikalpyddyam pratydha taddpfti. Yatra yad 
varttate tat tadatiriktdvayavair eva tatra vartamdnaw drzsh/am iti 
dr/sh/antagarbhaw hetum d£ash/e ko^eti. Dvitfyam dtishayati 
anavastheti. Kalpitdnantdvayavavyavahitatayd prakn'tdvayavino 
dfiraviprakarshdt tantunishMatvam pa/asya na sydd iti bhdva^. 
An. Gi. 

2 I.e. a something in which the action inheres; not a causal 
agent. 
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tion. But if you deny the pre-existence of the effect in the 
cause, it would have to be assumed that whenever the origi¬ 
nation of a jar, for instance, is spoken of the agent is not the 
jar (which before its origination did not exist) but something 
else, and again that when the origination of the two halves 
of the jar is spoken of the agent is not the two halves but 
something else. From this it would follow that the sentence, 

‘ the jar is originated/ means as much as c the potter and 
the other (operative) causes are originated 1 .’ But as a 
matter of fact the former sentence is never understood to 
mean the latter ; and it is, moreover, known that at the time 
when the jar originates, the potter, &c. are already in exist¬ 
ence.—Let us then say, the opponent resumes, that origi¬ 
nation is the connexion of the effect with the existence of 
its cause and its obtaining existence as a Self.—How, we 
ask in reply, can something which has not yet obtained 
existence enter into connexion with something else? A 
connexion is possible of two existing things only, not of one 
existing and one non-existing thing or of two non-existing 
things. To something non-existing which on that account 
is indefinable, it is moreover not possible to assign a limit 
as the opponent does when maintaining that the effect is 
non-existing before its origination; for experience teaches 
us that existing things only such as fields and houses have 
limits, but not non-existing things. If somebody should use, 
for instance, a phrase such as the following one, c The son 
of a barren woman was king previously to the coronation of 
Punzavarman/ the declaration of a limit in time implied in 
that phrase does not in reality determine that the son of the 
barren woman, i.e. a mere non-entity, either was or is or will 
be king. If the son of a barren woman could become an 
existing thing subsequently to the activity of some causal 

1 Every action, -Sankara says, requires an agent, i. e. a substrate 
in which the action takes place. If we deny that the jar exists in 
the clay even before it is actually originated, we lose the substrate 
for the action of origination, i. e. entering into existence (for the 
non-existing jar cannot be the substratum of any action), and have 
to assume, for that action, other substrates, such as the operative 
causes of the jar. 
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agent, in that case it would be possible also that the non¬ 
existing effect should be something existing, subsequently 
to the activity of some causal agent. But we know that the 
one thing can take place no more than the other thing; the 
non-existing effect and the son of the barren woman are 
both equally non-entities and can never be.—But, the 
asatk&ryavadin here objects, from your doctrine there 
follows the result that the activity of causal agents is alto¬ 
gether purposeless. For if the effect were lying already 
fully accomplished in the cause and were non-different from 
it, nobody would endeavour to bring it about, no more than 
anybody endeavours to bring about the cause which is 
already fully accomplished previously to all endeavour. 
But as a matter of fact causal agents do endeavour to bring 
about effects, and it is in order not to have to condemn 
their efforts as altogether useless that we assume the non¬ 
existence of the effect previously to its origination.—Your 
objection is refuted, we reply, by the consideration that the 
endeavour of the causal agent may be looked upon as having 
a purpose in so far as it arranges the causal substance in 
the form of the effect. That, however, even the form of the 
effect (is not something previously non-existing, but) belongs 
to the Self of the cause already because what is devoid of 
Selfhood cannot be begun at all, we have already shown 
above.—Nor does a substance become another substance 
merely by appearing under a different aspect. Devadatta 
may at one time be seen with his arms and legs closely 
drawn up to his body, and another time with his arms and 
legs stretched out, and yet he remains the same substantial 
being, for he is recognised as such. Thus the persons also 
by whom we are surrounded, such as fathers, mothers, 
brothers, &c., remain the same, although we see them in 
continually changing states and attitudes; for they are 
always recognised as fathers, mothers, brothers, and so on. 
If our opponent objects to this last illustrative example on 
the ground that fathers, mothers, and so on remain the 
same substantial beings, because the different states in which 
they appear are not separated from each other by birth or 
death, while the effect, for instance a jar, appears only after 
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the cause, for instance the clay, has undergone destruction 
as it were (so that the effect may be looked upon as some¬ 
thing altogether different from the cause); we rebut* this 
objection by remarking that causal substances also such as 
milk, for instance, are perceived to exist even after they 
have entered into the condition of effects such as curds and 
the like (so that we have no right to say that the cause 
undergoes destruction). And even in those cases where the 
continued existence of the cause is not perceived, as, for 
instance, in the case of seeds of the fig-tree from which there 
spring sprouts and trees, the term c birth ’ (when applied to 
the sprout) only means that the causal substance, viz. the 
seed, becomes visible by becoming a sprout through the 
continual accretion of similar particles of matter; and 
the term ‘ death ’ only means that, through the secession of 
those particles, the cause again passes beyond the sphere of 
visibility. Nor can it be said that from such separation by 
birth and death as described just now it follows that the 
non-existing becomes existing, and the existing non¬ 
existing ; for if that were so, it would also follow that the 
unborn child in the mother's womb and the new-born babe 
stretched out on the bed are altogether different beings. 

It would further follow that a man is not the same person 
in childhood, manhood, and old age, and that terms such as 
father and the like are illegitimately used.—The preceding 
arguments may also be used to refute the (Bauddha doctrine) 
of all existence being momentary only 1 . 

The doctrine that the effect is non-existent previously to 
its actual origination, moreover, leads to the conclusion that 
the activity of the causal agent has no object; for what does 
not exist cannot possibly be an object; not any more than 
the ether can be cleft by swords and other weapons for 
striking or cutting. The object can certainly not be the 
inherent cause; for that would lead t b the erroneous con¬ 
clusion that from the activity of the causal agent, which has 
for its object the inherent cause, there results something else 


1 Which doctrine will be fully discussed in the second p&da of 
this adhy&ya. 
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(viz. the effect). And if (in order to preclude this erroneous 
conclusion) the opponent should say that the effect is (not 
something different from the cause, but) a certain relative 
power (atLraya) of the inherent cause; he thereby would 
simply concede our doctrine, according to which the effect 
exists in the cause already. 

We maintain, therefore, as our final conclusion, that milk 
and other substances are called effects when they are in the 
state of curds and so on, and that it is impossible, even 
within hundreds of years, ever to bring about an effect which 
is different from its cause. The fundamental cause of all 
appears in the form of this and that effect, up to the last 
effect of all, just as an actor appears in various robes and 
costumes, and thereby becomes the basis for all the current 
notions and terms concerning the phenomenal .world. 

The conclusion here established, on the ground of rea¬ 
soning, viz. that the effect exists already before its origina¬ 
tion, and is non-different from its cause, results also from 
a different scriptural passage. As under the preceding 
Sutra a Vedic passage was instanced which speaks of the 
non-existing, the different passage referred to in the present 
Sutra is the one (. Kh . Up. VI, 2, 1) which refers to that 
which is. That passage begins, ‘ Being only was this in the 
beginning, one without a second/ refers, thereupon, to 
the doctrine of the Non-existent being the cause of the 
world (‘Others say, Non-being was this in the beginning 5 ), 
raises an objection against that doctrine (‘ How could that 
which is be born of that which is not? 5 ), and, finally, re¬ 
affirms the view first set forth, ‘ Only Being was this in the 
beginning. 5 The circumstance that in this passage the 
effect, which is denoted by the word ‘ this/ is by Scripture, 
with reference to the time previous to its origination, co¬ 
ordinated with the cause denoted by the term ‘Being/ 
proves that the effect exists in—and is non-different from— 
the cause. If it were before its origination non-existing 
and after it inhered in its cause by samavaya, it would be 
something different from the cause, and that would virtually 
imply an abandonment of the promise made in the passage. 

‘ That instruction by which we hear what is not heard/ &c. 
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(VI, i, 3). The latter assertion is ratified, on the other 
hand, through the comprehension that the effect exists in— 
and is not different from—the cause. 

19. And like a piece of cloth. 

As of a folded piece of cloth we do not know clearly 
whether it is a piece of cloth or some other thing, while on 
its being unfolded it becomes manifest that the folded thing 
was a piece of cloth ; and as, so long as it is folded, we per¬ 
haps know that it is a piece of cloth but not of what definite 
length and width it is, while on its being unfolded we know 
these particulars, and at the same time that the cloth is not 
different from the folded object; in the same way an effect, 
such as a piece of cloth, is non-manifest as long as it exists 
in its causes, i. e. the threads, &c. merely, while it becomes 
manifest and is clearly apprehended in consequence of the 
operations of shuttle, loom, weaver, and so on.—Applying 
this instance of the piece of cloth, first folded and then 
unfolded, to the general case of cause and effect, we con¬ 
clude that the latter is non-different from the former. 

20. And as in the case of the different vital 
airs. 

It is a matter of observation that when the operations of 
the different kinds of vital air—such as pr&va the ascending 
vital air, ap&na the descending vital air, &c.—are suspended, 
in consequence of the breath being held so that they exist in 
their causes merely, the only effect which continues to be ac¬ 
complished is life, while all other effects, such as the bending 
and stretching of the limbs and so on, are stopped. When, 
thereupon, the vital airs again begin to act, those other effects 
also are brought about, in addition to mere life.—Nor must 
the vital airs, on account of their being divided into classes, 
be considered as something else than vital air; for wind (air) 
constitutes their common character. Thus (i. e. in the 
manner illustrated by the instance of the vital airs) the non¬ 
difference of the effect from the cause is to be conceived.— 
As, therefore, the whole world is an effect of Brahman and 
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non-different from it, the promise held out in the scriptural 
passage that ‘ What is not heard is heard, what is not per¬ 
ceived is perceived, what is not known is known’ ( Kh . Up. 
VI, i, 3) is fulfilled 1 . 

21. On account of the other (i.e. the individual 
soul) being designated (as non-different from Brah¬ 
man) there would attach (to Brahman) various 
faults, as, for instance, not doing what is bene¬ 
ficial. 

Another objection is raised against the doctrine of an 
intelligent cause of the world.—If that doctrine is accepted, 
certain faults, as, for instance, doing what is not beneficial, 
will attach (to the intelligent cause, i. e. Brahman), * on ac¬ 
count of the other being designated.’ For Scripture declares 
the other, i. e. the embodied soul, to be one with Brahman, 
as is shown by the passage, e That is the Self; that art thou, 
O Svetaketu !’ (Kh. Up. VI, 8, 7.)—Or else (if we interpret 
‘ the other ’ of the Sutra in a different way) Scripture declares 
the other, i.e. Brahman, to be the Self of the embodied 
soul. For the passage, ‘Having created that he entered 
into it,’ declares the creator, i. e. the unmodified Brahman, 
to constitute the Self of the embodied soul, in consequence 
of his entering into his products. The following passage 
also, ‘ Entering (into them) with this living Self I will evolve 
names and forms’ (Kh. Up. VI, 3, 2), in which the highest 
divinity designates the living (soul) by the word ‘Self,* 
shows that the embodied Self is not different from Brahman. 
Therefore the creative power of Brahman belongs to the 
embodied Self also, and the latter, being thus an inde¬ 
pendent agent, might be expected to produce only what is 
beneficial to itself, and not things of a contrary nature, such 
as birth, death, old age, disease, and whatever may be the 
other meshes of the net of suffering. For we know that no 
free person will build a prison for himself, and take up his 
abode in it. Nor would a being, itself absolutely stainless, 

1 Because it has been shown that cause and effect are identical; 
hence if the cause is known, the effect is known also. 
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look on this altogether undean body as forming part of 
its Self. It would, moreover, free itself, according to its 
liking, of the consequences of those of its former actions 
which result in pain, and would enjoy the consequences of 
those actions only which are rewarded by pleasure. Fur¬ 
ther, it would remember that it had created this manifold 
world; for every person who has produced some clearly 
appearing effect remembers that he has been the cause of it. 
And as the magician easily retracts, whenever he likes, the 
magical illusion which he had emitted, so the embodied 
soul also would be able to reabsorb this world into itself. The 
fact is, however, that the embodied soul cannot reabsorb its 
own body even. As we therefore see that ‘ what would be 
beneficial is not done,’ the hypothesis of the world having 
proceeded from an intelligent cause is unacceptable. 

22. But the separate (Brahman, i.e. the Brahman 
separate from the individual souls) (is the creator); 
(the existence of which separate Brahman we learn) 
from the declaration of difference. 

The word 'but’ discards the pflrvapaksha.—We rather 
declare that that omniscient, omnipotent Brahman, whose 
essence is eternal pure cognition and freedom, and which 
is additional to, i. e. different from the embodied Self, is the 
creative principle of the world. The faults specified above, 
such as doing what is not beneficial, and the like, do not 
attach to that Brahman ; for as eternal freedom is its charac¬ 
teristic nature, there is nothing either beneficial to be done 
by it or non-beneficial to be avoided by it. Nor is there 
any impediment to its knowledge and power; for it is 
omniscient And omnipotent. The embodied Self, on the 
other hand, is of a different nature, and to it the mentioned 
faults adhere. But then we do not declare it to be the 
creator of the world, on account of ‘the declaration of 
difference.’ For scriptural passages (such as, ‘Verily, the 
Self is to be seen, to be heard, to be perceived, to be marked,’ 
Bn. Up. II, 4, 5; 1 The Self we must search out, we must 
try to understand,’ Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 1; * Then he becomes 
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united with the True/ Kh . Up. VI, 8, 1 ; ‘This embodied 
Self mounted by the intelligent Self,'* E ri. Up. IV, 3, 35) 
declare differences founded on the relations of agent, object, 
and so on, and thereby show Brahman to be different from 
the individual soul.—And if it be objected that there are 
other passages declaratory of non-difference (for instance, 

‘ That art thou’), and that difference and non-difference 
cannot co-exist because contradictory, we reply that the 
possibility of the co-existence of the two is shown by the 
parallel instance of the universal ether and the ether limited 
by a jar.—Moreover, as soon as, in consequence of the decla¬ 
ration of non-difference contained in such passages as ‘that 
art thou/ the consciousness of non-difference arises in us, the 
transmigratory state of the individual soul and the creative 
quality of Brahman vanish at once, the whole phenomenon of 
plurality, which springs from wrong knowledge, being sub- 
lated by perfect knowledge, and what becomes then of the 
creation and the faults of not doing what is beneficial, and 
the like? For that this entire apparent world, in which good 
and evil actions are done, See., is a mere illusion, owing to 
the non-discrimination of (the Selfs) limiting adjuncts, viz. a 
body, and so on, which spring from name and form the pre¬ 
sentations of Nescience, and does in reality not exist at all, 
we have explained more than once. The illusion is analogous 
to the mistaken notion we entertain as to the dying, being 
born, being hurt, &c. of ourselves (our Selfs; while in 
reality the body only dies, is born, &c.). And with 
regard to the state in which the appearance of plurality is 
not yet sublated, it follows from passages declaratory of 
such difference (as, for instance, ‘ That we must search for/ 
&c.) that Brahman is superior to the individual soul; 
whereby the possibility of faults adhering to it is excluded. 

23. And because the case is analogous to that 
of stones, &c. (the objections raised) cannot be 
established. 

As among minerals, which are all mere modifications of 
earth, nevertheless great variety is observed, some being 
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precious gems, such as diamonds, lapis lazuli, &c., others, 
such as crystals and the like, being of medium value, and 
others again stones only fit to be flung at dogs or crows; 
and as from seeds which are placed in one and the same 
ground various plants are seen to spring, such as sandal¬ 
wood and cucumbers, which show the greatest difference 
in their leaves, blossoms, fruits, fragrancy, juice, &c.; and 
as one and the same food produces various effects, such 
as blood and hair; so the one Brahman also may contain 
in itself the distinction of the individual Selfs and the highest 
Self, and may produce various effects. Hence the objec¬ 
tions imagined by others (against the doctrine of Brahman 
being the cause of the world) cannot be maintained.—Fur¬ 
ther 1 arguments are furnished by the fact of all effects 
having, as Scripture declares, their origin in speech only, 
and by the analogous instance of the variety of dream phan¬ 
toms (while the dreaming person remains one). 

24. If you object on the ground of the observation 
of the employment (of instruments); (we say), No; 
because as milk (transforms itself, so Brahman 
does). 

Your assertion that the intelligent Brahman alone, without 
a second, is the cause of the world cannot be maintained, on 
account of the observation of employment (of instruments). 
For in ordinary life we see that potters, weavers, and other 
handicraftsmen produce jars, cloth, and the like, after having 
put themselves in possession of the means thereto by pro¬ 
viding themselves with various implements, such as clay, 
staffs, wheels, string, &c.; Brahman, on the other hand, 
you conceive to be without any help ; how then can it act as 
a creator without providing itself with instruments to work 
with?—We therefore maintain that Brahman is not the cause 
of the world. 

This objection is not valid, because causation is possible 


1 Which arguments, the commentators say, are hinted at by the 
* and ’ of the Sfttra. 
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in consequence of a peculiar constitution of the causal sub¬ 
stance, as in the case of milk. Just as milk and water turn 
into curds and ice respectively, without any extraneous 
means, so it is in the case of Brahman also. And if you 
object to this analogy for the reason that milk, in order to 
turn into curds, does require an extraneous agent, viz. heat, 
we reply that milk by itself also undergoes a certain amount 
of definite change, and that its turning is merely accelerated 
by heat. If milk did not possess that capability of itself, 
heat could not compel it to turn ; for we see that air or ether, 
for instance, is not compelled by the action of heat to turn 
into sour milk. By the co-operation of auxiliary means the 
milk’s capability of turning into sour milk is merely com¬ 
pleted. The absolutely complete power of Brahman, on 
the other hand, does not require to be supplemented by any 
extraneous help. Thus Scripture also declares, 4 There is no 
effect and no instrument known of him, no one is seen like 
unto him or better; his high power is revealed as manifold, 
as inherent, acting as force and knowledge' (Sve. Up. VI, 
8). Therefore Brahman, although one only, is, owing to 
its manifold powers, able to transform itself into manifold 
effects ; just as milk is. 

25. And (the case of Brahman is) like that of 
gods and other beings in ordinary experience. 

Well, let it be admitted that milk and other non-intelli- 
gent things have the power of turning themselves into sour 
milk, &c. without any extraneous means, since it is thus 
observed. But we observe, on the other hand, that intelli¬ 
gent agents, as, for instance, potters, proceed to their several 
work only after having provided themselves with a complete 
set of instruments. How then can it be supposed that 
Brahman, which is likewise of an intelligent nature, should 
proceed without any auxiliary ? 

We reply,‘ Like gods and others.* As gods, fathers, rz'shis, 
and other beings of great power, who are all of intelligent 
nature, are seen to create many and various objects, such 
as palaces, chariots, &c., without availing themselves of any 
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extraneous means, by their mere intention, which is effective 
in consequence of those beings' peculiar power—a fact 
vouchsafed by mantras, arthavadas, itihasas, and pur^as ;— 
and as the spider emits out of itself the threads of its 
web; and as the female crane conceives without a male; 
and as the lotus wanders from one pond to another without 
any means of conveyance; so the intelligent Brahman also 
may be assumed to create the world by itself without ex¬ 
traneous means. 

Perhaps our opponent will argue against all this in the 
following style.—The gods and other beings, whom you 
have quoted as parallel instances, are really of a nature 
different from that of Brahman. For the material causes 
operative in the production of palaces and other material 
things are the bodies of the gods, and not their intelligent 
Selfs. And the web of the spider is produced from its saliva 
which, owing to the spider's devouring small insects, acquires 
a certain degree of consistency. And the female crane con¬ 
ceives from hearing the sound of thunder. And the lotus 
flower indeed derives from its indwelling intelligent principle 
the impulse of movement, but is not able actually to move 
in so far as it is a merely intelligent being 1 ; it rather wanders 
from pond to pond by means of its non-intelligent body, 
just as the creeper climbs up the tree.—Hence all these 
illustrative examples cannot be applied to the case of 
Brahman. 

To this we reply, that we meant to show merely that the 
case of Brahman is different from that of potters and similar 
agents. For while potters, &c., on the one side, and gods, 
&c., on the other side, possess the common attribute of intelli¬ 
gence, potters require for their work extraneous means (i. e. 
means lying outside their bodies) and gods do not. Hence 
Brahman also, although intelligent, is assumed to require 
no extraneous means. So much only we wanted to show 
by the parallel instance of the gods, &c. Our intention is 
to point out that a peculiarly conditioned capability which 


1 The right reading appears to be ‘svayam eva £etan&' as found 
in some MSS. Other MSS. read ^etana^. 
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is observed in some one case (as in that of the potter) is not 
necessarily to be assumed in all other cases also. 

26. Either the consequence of the entire (Brah¬ 
man undergoing change) has to be accepted, or else 
a violation of the texts declaring Brahman to be 
without parts. 

Hitherto we have established so much that Brahman, 
intelligent, one, without a second, modifying itself without 
the employment of any extraneous means, is the cause of the 
world,—Now, another objection is raised for the purpose of 
throwing additional light on the point under discussion.— 
The consequence of the Ved&nta doctrine, it is said, will be 
that we must assume the entire Brahman to undergo the 
change into its effects, because it is not composed of parts. 
If Brahman, like earth and other matter, consisted of 
parts, we might assume that a part of it undergoes the 
change, while the other part remains as it is. But Scripture 
distinctly declares Brahman to be devoid of parts. Com¬ 
pare, * He who is without parts, without actions, tranquil, 
without fault, without taint' (Sve. Up. VI, 19); ‘That 
heavenly person is without body, he is both without and 
within, not produced' (Mu. Up. II, 1, 2) ; ‘ That great Being 
is endless, unlimited, consisting of nothing but knowledge ’ 
(Bri. Up. II, 4, 12); 1 He is to be described by No, no' 
(Bri. Up, III, 9, 26) ; ‘It is neither coarse nor fine' (Bri. 
Up. Ill, 8, 8); all which passages deny the existence of 
any distinctions in Brahman.—As, therefore, a partial modi¬ 
fication is impossible, a modification of the entire Brahman 
has to be assumed. But that involves a cutting off of 
Brahman from its very basis.—Another consequence of the 
Ved&ntic view is that the texts exhorting us to strive c to 
see' Brahman become purposeless; for the effects of Brahman 
may be seen without any endeavour, and apart from them 
no Brahman exists.—And, finally, the texts declaring Brah¬ 
man to be unborn are contradicted thereby.—If, on the other 
hand—in order to escape from these difficulties—we assume 
Brahman to consist of parts, we thereby do violence to those 
texts which declare Brahman not to be made up of parts. 
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Moreover, if Brahman is made up of parts, it follows that it 
is non-eternal.—Hence the Ved&ntic point of view cannot be 
maintained in any way. 

27. But (this is not so), on account of scriptural 
passages, and on account of (Brahman) resting on 
Scripture (only). 

The word ‘but' discards the objection.—We deny this 
and maintain that our view is not open to any objections.— 
That the entire Brahman undergoes change, by no means 
follows from our doctrine, 4 on account of sacred texts/ For 
in the same way as Scripture speaks of the origin of the 
world from Brahman, it also speaks of Brahman subsisting 
apart from its effects. This appears from the passages 
indicating the difference of cause and effect (‘ That divinity 
thought) let me enter into these three divinities with this 
living Self and evolve names and forms;’ and, 'Such is 
the greatness of it, greater than it is the Person ; one foot 
of him are all things, three feet are what is immortal in 
heaven 1 ( Kk . Up. Ill, is, 6 ); further, from the passages 
declaring the unmodified Brahman to have its abode in 
the heart, and from those teaching that (in dreamless sleep) 
the individual soul is united with the True. For if the 
entire Brahman had passed into its effects, the limitation 
(of the soul’s union with Brahman) to the state of dreamless 
sleep which is declared in the passage, ‘then it is united 
with the True, my dear/ would be out of place ; since the 
individual soul is always united with the effects of Brah¬ 
man, and since an unmodified Brahman does not exist (on 
that hypothesis). Moreover, the possibility of Brahman 
becoming the object of perception by means of the senses 
is denied while its effects may thus be perceived. For 
these reasons the existence of an unmodified Brahman has 
to be admitted.—Nor do we violate those texts which 
declare Brahman to be without parts; we rather admit 
Brahman to be without parts just because Scripture reveals 
it. For Brahman which rests exclusively on the holy texts, 
and regarding which the holy texts alone are authori- 
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tative—not the senses, and so on—must be accepted such 
as the texts proclaim it to be. Now those texts declare, 
on the one hand, that not the entire Brahman passes over 
into its effects, and, on the other hand, that Brahman is 
without parts. Even certain ordinary things such as gems, 
spells, herbs, and the like possess powers which, owing to 
difference of time, place, occasion, and so on, produce 
various opposite effects, and nobody unaided by instruc¬ 
tion is able to find out by mere reflection the number 
of these powers, their favouring conditions, their objects, 
their purposes, &c.; how much more impossible is it to 
conceive without the aid of Scripture the true nature of 
Brahman with its powers unfathomable by thought! As 
the Purawa says: ‘ Do not apply reasoning to what is 
unthinkable! The mark of the unthinkable is that it is 
above all material causes 1 .' Therefore the cognition of 
what is supersensuous is based on the holy texts only. 

But—our opponent will say—even the holy texts can¬ 
not make us understand what is contradictory. Brahman, 
you say, which is without parts undergoes a change, but 
not the entire Brahman. If Brahman is without parts, it 
does either not change at all or it changes in its entirety. 
If, on the other hand, it be said that it changes partly and 
persists partly, a break is effected in its nature, and from that 
it follows that it consists of parts. It is true that in matters 
connected with action (as, for instance, in the case of the two 
Vedic injunctions ‘at the atir&tra he is to take the shodkyin- 
cup, 1 and ‘ at the atiratra he is not to take the shorfai-in-cup ’) 
any contradiction which may present itself to the under¬ 
standing is removed by the optional adoption of one of 
the two alternatives presented as action is dependent on 
man ; but in the case under discussion the adoption of one of 
the alternatives does not remove the contradiction because 
an existent thing (like Brahman) does not (like an action 
which is to be accomplished) depend on man. We are 
therefore met here by a real difficulty. 

1 Prakr/tibhya iti, pratyakshadnsh/apad&rthasvabhavebhyo yat 
para m vilakshawam dHryddyupadejagamyaw tad a/’intyam ity 
ariha/j. An. Gi. 
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No, we reply, the difficulty is merely an apparent one; 
as we maintain that the (alleged) break in Brahman’s 
nature is a mere figment of Nescience. By a break of 
that nature a thing is not really broken up into parts, not 
any more than the moon is really multiplied by appearing 
double to a person of defective vision. By that element 
of plurality which is the fiction of Nescience, which is 
characterised by name and form, which is evolved as well 
as non-evolved, which is not to be defined either as the 
Existing or the Non-existing, Brahman becomes the basis 
of this entire apparent world with its changes, and so on, 
while in its true and real nature it at the same time remains 
unchanged, lifted above the phenomenal universe. And as 
the distinction of names and forms, the fiction of Nescience, 
originates entirely from speech only, it does not militate 
against the fact of Brahman being without parts.—Nor 
have the scriptural passages which speak of Brahman as 
undergoing change the purpose of teaching the fact of 
change; for such instruction would have no fruit. They 
rather aim at imparting instruction about Brahman’s Self 
as raised above this apparent world; that being an in¬ 
struction which we know to have a result of its own. For 
in the scriptural passage beginning ‘ He can only be 
described by No, no’ (which passage conveys instruction 
about the absolute Brahman) a result is stated at the end, in 
the words ‘ O kanaka, you have indeed reached fearlessness ’ 
(B ru Up. IV, % 9 4).—Hence our view does not involve any 
real difficulties. 

28. For thus it is in the (individual) Self also, 
and various (creations exist in gods \ &c.). 

Nor is there any reason to find fault with the doctrine 
that there can be a manifold creation in the one Self, 
without destroying its character. For Scripture teaches 
us that there exists a multiform creation in the one Self 

1 This is the way in which Sankara divides the Sfitra; An. Gi. 
remarks to ( loke*po, &c.: fltmani vfceii vyakhyaya vi£itr£f hiti 
vy&X’ash/e/ 
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of a dreaming person, ‘ There are no chariots in that state, 
no horses, no roads, but he himself creates chariots, horses, 
and roads' (B ru Up. IV, 3, 10). In ordinary life too 
multiform creations, elephants, horses, and the like are 
seen to exist in gods, &c., and magicians without in¬ 
terfering with the unity of their being. Thus a multiform 
creation may exist in Brahman also, one as it is, without 
divesting it of its character of unity. 

29. And because the objection (raised against 
our view) lies against his (the opponent’s) view 
likewise. 

Those also who maintain that the world has sprung 
from the pradhana implicitly teach that something not 
made up of parts, unlimited, devoid of sound and other 
qualities—viz. the pradhdna—is the cause of an effect—viz. 
the world—which is made up of parts, is limited and is 
characterised by the named qualities. Hence it follows 
from that doctrine also either that the pradh&na as not 
consisting of parts has to undergo a change in its entirety, 
or else that the view of its not consisting of parts has to be 
abandoned.—But—it might be pleaded in favour of the 
S&nkhyas—they do not maintain their pradhdna to be with¬ 
out parts; for they define it as the state of equilibrium 
of the three guzzas, Goodness, Passion, and Darkness, so 
that the pradhdna forms a whole containing the three 
gu^as as its parts.—We reply that such a partiteness as 
is here proposed does not remove the objection in hand 
because still each of the three qualities is declared to be 
in itself without parts 1 . And each gu/za by itself assisted 
merely by the two other guzzas constitutes the material 
cause of that part of the world which resembles it in its 
nature 2 .—So that the objection lies against the Sdnkhya 

1 So that if it undergoes modifications it must either change in 
its entirely, or else—against the assumption—consist of parts. 

2 The last clause precludes the justificatory remark that the 
stated difficulties can be avoided if we assume the three guzzas in 
combination only to undergo modification; if this were so the 
inequality of the different effects could not be accounted for. 
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view likewise,—Well, then, as the reasoning (on which the 
doctrine of the impartiteness of the pradh&na rests) is not 
absolutely safe, let us assume that the pradh&na consists 
of parts.—If you do that, we reply, it follows that the 
pradh&na cannot be eternal, and so on.—Let it then be said 
that the various powers of the pradhina to which the 
variety of its effects is pointing are its parts.—Well, we 
reply, those various powers are admitted by us also who 
see the cause of the world in Brahman. 

The same objections lie against the doctrine of the 
world having originated from atoms. For on that doctrine 
one atom when combining with another must, as it is not 
made up of parts, enter into the combination with its 
whole extent, and as thus no increase of bulk takes place 
we do not get beyond the first atom 1 . If, on the other 
hand, you maintain that the atom enters into the com¬ 
bination with a part only, you offend against the assumption 
of the atoms having no parts. 

As therefore all views are equally obnoxious to the objec¬ 
tions raised, the latter cannot be urged against any one view 
in particular, and the advocate of Brahman has consequently 
cleared his doctrine. 

30. And (the highest divinity is) endowed with all 
(powers) because that is seen (from Scripture). 

We have stated that this multiform world of effects is 
possible to Brahman, because, although one only, it is 
endowed with various powers.— How then—it may be 
asked—do you know that the highest Brahman is endowed 
with various powers?—He is, we reply, endowed with all 
powers, * because that is seen.’ For various scriptural pas¬ 
sages declare that the highest divinity possesses all powers, 

* He to whom all actions, all desires, all odours, all tastes 
belong, he who embraces all this, who never speaks, and is 

1 As an atom has no parts it cannot enter into partial contact 
with another, and the only way in which the two can combine is 
entire interpenetration ; in consequence of which the compound of 
two atoms would not occupy more space than one atom. 
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never surprised’ (K/i. Up. Ill, 14, 4); ‘He who desires 
what is true and imagines what is true’ (Kh. Up. VIII, 7, 
1); * He who knows all (in its totality), and cognizes all (in 
its detail ’) (Mu. Up. 1 ,1, 9); * By the command of that Im¬ 
perishable, O Gdrgi, sun and moon stand apart’ (B ru Up. 
Ill, 8, 9); and other similar passages. 

31. If it be said that (Brahman is devoid of 
powers) on account of the absence of organs ; (we 
reply that) this has been explained (before). 

Let this be granted.—Scripture, however, declares the 
highest divinity to be without (bodily) organs of action 1 ; 
so, for instance, in the passage, c It is without eyes, without 
ears, without speech, without mind’ (Bn. Up. Ill, 8, 8). 
Being such, how should it be able to produce effects, 
although it may be endowed with all powers? For we 
know (from mantras, arthav&das, &c.) that the gods and 
other intelligent beings, though endowed with all powers, 
are capable of producing certain effects only because they are 
furnished with bodily instruments of action. And, moreover, 
how can the divinity, to whom the scriptural passage, ‘No, 
no/ denies all attributes, be endowed with all powers ? 

The appropriate reply to this question has been already 
given above. The transcendent highest Brahman can be 
fathomed by means of Scripture only, not by mere reasoning. 
Nor are we obliged to assume that the capacity of one being 
is exactly like that which is observed in another. It has 
likewise been explained above that although all qualities are 
denied of Brahman we nevertheless may consider it to be 
endowed with powers, if we assume in its nature an element 
of plurality, which is the mere figment of Nescience. 
Moreover, a scriptural passage Grasping without hands, 
hastening without feet; he sees without eyes, he hears 
without ears/ 5 ve. Up. Ill, 19) declares that Brahman, 


1 The Statra is concerned with the body only as far as it is an 
instrument; the case of extraneous instruments having already 
been disposed of in Sutra 24. 
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although devoid of bodily organs, possesses all possible 
capacities. 

32. (Brahman is) not (the creator of the world), 
on account of (beings engaging in any action) having 
a motive. 

Another objection is raised against the doctrine of an 
intelligent cause of the world.—The intelligent highest Self 
cannot be the creator of the sphere of this world, c on account 
of actions having a purpose.*—We know from ordinary ex¬ 
perience that man, who is an intelligent being, begins to act 
after due consideration only, and does not engage even in 
an unimportant undertaking unless it serves some purpose 
of his own; much less so in important business. There is 
also a scriptural passage confirming this result of common 
experience, 4 Verily everything is not dear that you may love 
everything ; but that you may love the Self therefore every¬ 
thing is dear* (Bri, Up. II, 4, 5). Now the undertaking of 
creating the sphere of this world, with all its various con¬ 
tents, is certainly a weighty one. If, then, on the one hand, 
you assume it to serve some purpose of the intelligent highest 
Self, you thereby sublate its self-sufficiency vouched for by 
Scripture; if, on the other hand, you affirm absence of 
motive on its part, you must affirm absence of activity 
also.—Let us then assume that just as sometimes an intel¬ 
ligent person when in a state of frenzy proceeds, owing to 
his mental aberration, to action without a motive, so the 
highest Self also created this world without any motive.— 
That, we reply, would contradict the omniscience of the 
highest Self, which is vouched for by Scripture.—Hence 
the doctrine of the creation proceeding from an intelligent 
Being is untenable. 

33. But (Brahmans creative activity) is mere 
sport, such as we see in ordinary life. 

The word 4 but * discards the objection raised.—We see in 
every-day life that certain doings of princes or other men 
of high position who have no unfulfilled desires left have no 
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reference to any extraneous purpose, but proceed from mere 
sportfulness, as, for instance, their recreations in places of 
amusement. We further see that the process of inhalation 
and exhalation is going on without reference to any 
extraneous purpose, merely following the law of its own 
nature. Analogously, the activity of the Lord also may be 
supposed to be mere sport, proceeding from his own nature x , 
without reference to any purpose. For on the ground 
neither of reason nor of Scripture can we construe any other 
purpose of the Lord. Nor can his nature be questioned 1 2 .— 
Although the creation of this world appears to us a weighty 
and difficult undertaking, it is mere play to the Lord, whose 
power is unlimited. And if in ordinary life we might pos¬ 
sibly, by close scrutiny, detect some subtle motive, even for 
sportful action, we cannot do so with regard to the actions 
of the Lord, all whose wishes are fulfilled, as Scripture says. 
—Nor can it be said that he either does not act or acts like 
a senseless person; for Scripture affirms the fact of the crea¬ 
tion on the one hand, and the Lord's omniscience on the 
other hand. And, finally, we must remember that the scrip¬ 
tural doctrine of creation does not refer to the highest reality; 
it refers to the apparent world only, which is characterised by 
name and form, the figments of Nescience, and it, moreover, 
aims at intimating that Brahman is the Self of everything. 

34. Inequality (of dispensation) and cruelty (the 
Lord can)not (be reproached with), on account of 

1 The nature (svabhdva) of the Lord i?, the commentators say, 
Mdyd joined with time and karman. 

2 This clause is an answer to the objection that the Lord might 
remain at rest instead of creating a world useless to himself and 
the cause of pain to others. For in consequence of his conjunction 
with Maya the creation is unavoidable. Go. An. Avidya naturally 
tends towards effects, without any purpose. Bhd. 

An. Gi. remarks: Nanu liladdv asmadadtnam akasmad eva 
nivr/Ttter api danranad frvarasyapi mayamayyaw lilayaw tatha- 
bhave vinapi samyag&w&na/// sa 77*sfirasam ukkh ittir iti tatraha na £eti. 
Anirva/fya khalv avidya parasyeivarasya fa svabhavo lileti Z’o/yate 
tatra na piititikasvabhavdyam anupapaltir avataratity artha^. 
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his regarding (merit and demerit); for so (Scripture) 
declares. 

In order to strengthen the tenet which we are at present 
defending, we follow the procedure of him who shakes a pole 
planted in the ground (in order to test whether it is firmly- 
planted), and raise another objection against the doctrine 
of the Lord being the cause of the world.—The Lord, it is 
said, cannot be the cause of the world, because, on that 
hypothesis, the reproach of inequality of dispensation and 
cruelty would attach to him. Some beings, viz. the gods 
and others, he renders eminently happy; others, as for 
instance the animals, eminently unhappy; to some again, as 
for instance men, he allots an intermediate position. To a 
Lord bringing about such an unequal condition of things, 
passion and malice would have to be ascribed, just as to 
any common person acting similarly; which attributes 
would be contrary to the essential goodness of the Lord 
affirmed by Sruti and Smrzti. Moreover, as the infliction of 
pain and the final destruction of all creatures would form 
part of his dispensation, he would have to be taxed with 
great cruelty, a quality abhorred by low people even. For 
these two reasons Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. 

The Lord, we reply, cannot be reproached with inequality 
of dispensation and cruelty,‘ because he is bound by regards/ 
If the Lord on his own account, without any extraneous 
regards, produced this unequal creation, he would expose 
himself to blame ; but the fact is, that in creating he is bound 
by certain regards, i. e. he has to look to merit and demerit. 
Hence the circumstance of the creation being unequal is due 
to the merit and demerit of the living creatures created, and 
is not a fault for which the Lord is to blame. The position 
of the Lord is to be looked on as analogous to that of 
Parg*anya, the Giver of rain. For as Paiyanya is the com¬ 
mon cause of the production of rice, barley, and other plants, 
while the difference between the various species is due to the 
various potentialities lying hidden in the respective seeds, 
so the Lord is the common cause of the creation of gods, 
men, &c., while the differences between these classes of beings 
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are due to the different merit belonging to the individual 
souls. Hence the Lord, being bound by regards, cannot be 
reproached with inequality of dispensation and cruelty.— 
And if we are asked how we come to know that the Lord, 
in creating this world with its various conditions, is bound 
by regards, we reply that Scripture declares that; compare, 
for instance, the two following passages, 4 For he (the Lord) 
makes him, whom he wishes to lead up from these worlds, 
do a good deed ; and the same makes him, whom he wishes 
to lead down from these worlds, do a bad deed * (Kaush. 
Up. Ill, 8) 1 ; and, 4 A man becomes good by good work, 
bad by bad work 1 (Bri. Up. Ill, 2, 13). SmWti passages 
also declare the favour of the Lord and its opposite to de¬ 
pend on the different quality of the works of living beings; 
so, for instance, 4 1 serve men in the way in which they 
approach me’ (Bha. Gi. IV, 11). 

35. If it be objected that it (viz. the Lord’s 
having regard to merit and demerit) is impossible 
on account of the non-distinction (of merit and 
demerit, previous to the first creation) ; we refute 
the objection on the ground of (the world) being 
without a beginning. 

But—an objection is raised—the passage, ‘Being only 
this was in the beginning, one, without a second/ affirms 
that before the creation there was no distinction and conse¬ 
quently no merit on account of which the creation might 
have become unequal. And if we assume the Lord to have 
been guided in his dispensations by the actions of living 
beings subsequent to the creation, we involve ourselves in 
the circular reasoning that work depends on diversity of 


1 From this passage we must not—the commentators say—infer 
injustice on the part of the Lord; for the previous merit or demerit 
of a being determines the specific quality of the actions which he 
performs in his present existence, the Lord acting as the common 
cause only (as Par^anya does). 
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condition of life, and diversity of condition again on work. 
The Lord may be considered as acting with regard to reli¬ 
gious merit after distinction had once arisen ; but as before 
that the cause of inequality, viz. merit, did not exist, it 
follows that the first creation must have been free from 
inequalities. 

This objection we meet by the remark, that the transmi- 
gratory world is without beginning.—The objection would 
be valid if the world had a beginning ; but as it is without 
beginning, merit and inequality are, like seed and sprout, 
caused as well as causes, and there is therefore no logical 
objection to their operation.—To the question how we know 
that the world is without a beginning, the next Sutra replies. 


36. (The beginninglessness of the world) recom¬ 
mends itself to reason and is seen (from Scripture). 

The beginninglessness of the world recommends itself to 
reason. For if it had a beginning it would follow that, the 
world springing into existence without a cause, the released 
souls also would again enter into the circle of transmigratory 
existence; and further, as then there would exist no deter¬ 
mining cause of the unequal dispensation of pleasure and 
pain, we should have to acquiesce in the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments being allotted, without reference to previous 
good or bad actions. That the Lord is not the cause of the 
inequality, has already been remarked. Nor can Nescience 
by itself be the cause, as it is of a uniform nature. On 
the other hand, Nescience may be the cause of inequality, 
if it be considered as having regard to merit accruing from 
action produced by the mental impressions of wrath, hatred, 
and other afflicting passions 1 . Without merit and demerit 
nobody can enter into existence, and again, without a body 
merit and demerit cannot be formed ; so that—on the doc- 


1 Ragadveshamohd r&gadayas le X’a purusha;;/ dukhadibhi/z 
klkyantiti kle^as tcsha;;z vasana/z karmapr amityan ugu/z&s labhir 
aksliiptaw dharmddilaksha«a;/z karma tadapekshavidyd. An. Gi. 
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trine of the world having a beginning—we are led into a 
logical see-saw. The opposite doctrine, on the other hand, 
explains all matters in a manner analogous to the case of the 
seed and sprout, so that no difficulty remains.—Moreover, 
the fact of the world being without a beginning, is seen in 
5 ruti and Sm^/ti. In the first place, we have the scriptural 
passage, £ Let me enter with this living Self (giva),’ &c. (Kh. 
Up. VI, 3, 2). Here the circumstance of the embodied 
Self (the individual soul) being called, previously to creation, 
‘the living Self’—a name applying to it in so far as it is 
the sustaining principle of the pranas — shows that this 
phenomenal world is without a beginning. For if it had a 
beginning, the pra/zas would not exist before that beginning, 
and how then could the embodied Self be denoted, with 
reference to the time of the world’s beginning, by a name 
which depends on the existence of those pranas ? Nor can 
it be said that it is so designated with a view to its future 
relation to the pranas; it being a settled principle that a 
past relation, as being already existing, is of greater force than 
a mere future relation.—Moreover, we have the mantra,‘As 
the creator formerly devised (akalpayat) sun and moon’ 
{Ri. Sa;«h. X, 190, 3), which intimates the existence of 
former Kalpas. Smz'zti also declares the world to be 
without a beginning, ‘ Neither its form is known here, nor 
its end, nor its beginning, nor its support’ (Bha. Gi. XV, 
3). And the Purazza also declares that there is no measure 
of the past and the future Kalpas. 

37, And because all the qualities (required in the 
cause of the world) are present (in Brahman). 

The teacher has now refuted all the objections, such as 
difference of character, and the like, which other teachers 
have brought forward against what he had established as 
the real sense of the Veda, viz. that the intelligent Brahman 
is the cause and matter of this world. 

Now, before entering on a new chapter, whose chief aim it 
will be to refute the (positive) opinions held by other teach¬ 
ers, he sums up the foregoing chapter, the purport of which 
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it was to show why his view should be accepted.—Because, 
if that Brahman is acknowledged as the cause of the world, 
all attributes required in the cause (of the world) are seen 
to be present—Brahman being all-knowing, all-powerful, 
and possessing the great power of M&ya,—on that account 
this our system, founded on the Upanishads, is not open to 
any objections. 
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SECOND PADA. 

Reverence to the highest Self! 

1. That which is inferred (by the S&nkhyas, viz. 
the pradhana) cannot be the cause (of the world), 
on account of the orderly arrangement (of the world) 
being impossible (on that hypothesis). 

Although it is the object of this system to define the true 
meaning of the Ved&nta-texts and not, like the science of 
Logic, to establish or refute some tenet by mere ratiocin¬ 
ation, still it is incumbent on thorough students of the 
Vedanta to refute the S&nkhya and other systems which 
are obstacles in the way of perfect knowledge. For this 
purpose a new chapter is begun. (Nor must it be said that 
the refutation of the other systems ought to have preceded 
the establishment of the Ved&nta position; for) as the 
determination of the sense of the Ved&nta-passages directly 
subserves perfect knowledge, we have at first, by means of 
such a determination, established our own position, since 
this is a task more important than the refutation of the 
views entertained by others. 

Here an opponent might come forward and say that we 
are indeed entitled to establish our own position, so as to 
define perfect knowledge which is the means of release to 
those desirous of it, but that no use is apparent of a refuta- 
tion of other opinions, a proceeding productive of nothing 
but hate and anger.—There is a use, we reply. For there 
is some danger of men of inferior intelligence looking upon 
the S&hkhya and similar systems as requisite for perfect 
knowledge, because those systems have a weighty appear¬ 
ance, have been adopted by authoritative persons, and 
profess to lead to perfect knowledge. Such people might 
therefore think that those systems with their abstruse argil- 
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ments were propounded by omniscient sages, and might on 
that account have faith in them. For this reason we must 
endeavour to demonstrate their intrinsic worthlessness. 

But, it might be said, the Sdnkhya and similar systems 
have already been impugned in several Sfitras of the first 
adhydya (I, 1, 5, 18; 1,4, 28); why, then, controvert them 
again?—The task—we reply—which we are now about to 
undertake differs from what we have already accomplished. 
As the S&nkhyas and other philosophers also quote, in 
order to establish their own positions, the Ved&nta-passages 
and interpret them in such a manner as to make them agree 
with their own systems, we have hitherto endeavoured to 
show that their interpretations are altogether fallacious. 
Now, however, we are going to refute their arguments in an 
independent manner, without any reference to the Vedanta- 
texts. 

The S&nkhyas, to make a beginning with them, argue 
as follows.—Just as jars, dishes, and other products which 
possess the common quality of consisting of clay are seen 
to have for their cause clay in general; so we must suppose 
that all the outward and inward (Le. inanimate and ani¬ 
mate) effects which are endowed with the characteristics of 
pleasure, pain, and dulness 1 have for their causes pleasure, 
pain, and dulness in general. Pleasure, pain, and dulness in 
their generality together constitute the threefold pradhana. 
This pradh&na which is non-intelligent evolves itself spon¬ 
taneously into multiform modifications 2 , in order thus to 
effect the purposes (i.e. enjoyment, release, and so on) of 
the intelligent soul.—The existence of the pradhdna is to 
be inferred from other circumstances also, such as the limita¬ 
tion of all effects and the like 3 . 

Against this doctrine we argue as follows.—If you San- 
khyas base your theory on parallel instances merely, we point 


1 The characteristics of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness, the 
three constituent elements (guzza) of the pradhana. SL Kd. 12,13. 

2 Viz. the great principle (mahat), ahahkara, &c. Sd. Ka. 3. 

8 The arguments here referred to are enumerated in the Sd. Ka. 
15; SI Sutras I, 129 ff. 
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out that a non-intelligent thing which, without being guided 
by an intelligent being, spontaneously produces effects 
capable of subserving the purposes of some particular 
person is nowhere observed in the world. We rather 
observe that houses, palaces, couches, pleasure-grounds, and 
the like—things which according to circumstances are con¬ 
ducive to the obtainment of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain—are made by workmen endowed with intelligence. 
Now look at this entire world which appears, on the one 
hand, as external (i. e. inanimate) in the form of earth and the 
other elements enabling (the souls) to enjoy the fruits of 
their various actions, and, on the other hand, as animate, in 
the form of bodies which belong to the different classes of 
beings, possess a definite arrangement of organs, and are 
therefore capable of constituting the abodes of fruition ; 
look, we say, at this world, of which the most ingenious 
workmen cannot even form a conception in their minds, and 
then say if a non-intelligent principle like the pradh&na is 
able to fashion it! Other non-intelligent things such as 
stones and clods of earth are certainly not seen to possess 
analogous powers. We rather must assume that just as 
clay and similar substances are seen to fashion themselves 
into various forms, if worked upon by potters and the like, 
so the pradhcina also (when modifying itself into its effects) 
is ruled by some intelligent principle. When endeavouring 
to determine the nature of the primal cause (of the world), 
there is no need for us to take our stand on those attributes 
only which form part of the nature of material causes such 
as clay, &c., and not on those also which belong to 
extraneous agents such as potters, &C . 1 Nor (if remem¬ 
bering this latter point) do we enter into conflict with any 
means of right knowledge; we, on the contrary, are in direct 
agreement with Scripture which teaches that an intelligent 


1 If we attempt to infer the nature of the universal cause from 
its effects on the ground of parallel instances, as, for instance, that 
of an earthen jar whose material cause is clay, we must remember 
that the jar has sprung from clay not without the co-operation of 
an intelligent being, viz. the potter. 
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cause exists.—For the reason detailed in the above, i. e. on 
account of the impossibility of the 4 orderly arrangement ’ 
(of the world), a noil-intelligent cause of the world is not to 
be inferred.—The word * and’ (in the Sutra) adds other 
reasons on account of which the pradhana cannot be inferred, 
viz. * on account of the non-possibility of endowment,’ &c. 
For it cannot be maintained 1 that all outward and inward 
effects are * endowed ’ with the nature of pleasure, pain, and 
dulness, because pleasure, &c. are known as inward (mental) 
states, while sound, &c. (i. e. the sense-objects) are known 
as being of a different nature (i. e. as outward things), and 
moreover as being the operative causes of pleasure, &c. 2 
And, further, although the sense-object such as sound and 
so on is one, yet we observe that owing to the difference of 
the mental impressions (produced by it) differences exist in 
the effects it produces, one person being affected by it 
pleasantly, another painfully, and so on 3 .—(Turning to the 
next S^nkhya argument which infers the existence of the 
pradh&na from the limitation of all effects), we remark that 
he who concludes that all inward and outward effects depend 
on a conjunction of several things, because they are limited 
(a conclusion based on the observation that some limited 
effects such as root and sprout, &c. depend on the conjunc¬ 
tion of several things), is driven to the conclusion that the 
three constituents of the pradh&na, viz. Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness, likewise depend on the conjunction of several 


1 As had been asserted above for the purpose of inferring there¬ 
from, according to the principle of the equality of cause and effect, 
the existence of the three constituents of the pradh&na. 

2 And a thing cannot consist of that of which it is the cause. 

3 Which differences cannot be reconciled with the Sankhya 
hypothesis of the object itself consisting of either pleasure or pain, 
&c.—‘If things consisted in themselves of pleasure, pain, &c., then 
sandal ointment (which is cooling, and on that account pleasant in 
summer) would be pleasant in winter also; for sandal never is 
anything but sandal.—And as thistles never are anything but 
thistles they ought, on the Sankhya hypothesis, to be eaten with 
enjoyment not only by camels but by men also/ Bhd. 
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antecedents 1 ; for they also are limited 2 .—Further 3 * , it is 
impossible to use the relation of cause and effect as a reason 
for assuming that all effects whatever have anon-intelligent 
principle for their antecedent; for we have shown already 
that that relation exists in the case of couches and chairs 
also, over whose production intelligence presides. 

2. And on account of (the impossibility of) ac¬ 
tivity. 

Leaving the arrangement of the world, we now pass on to 
the activity by which it is produced.—The three gu«as, 
passing out of the state of equipoise and entering into the 
condition of mutual subordination and superordination, 
originate activities tending towards the production of 
particular effects.—Now these activities also cannot be 
ascribed to a non-intelligent pradhana left to itself, as no 
such activity is seen in clay and similar substances, or in 
chariots and the like. For we observe that clay and the 
like, and chariots—which are in their own nature non- 
intelligent—enter on activities tending towards particular 
effects only when they are acted upon by intelligent beings 
such as potters, &c. in the one case, and horses and the like 
in the other case. From what is seen we determine what is 
not seen. Hence a non-intelligent cause of the world is not 
to be inferred because, on that hypothesis, the activity 
without which the world cannot be produced would be 
impossible. 

But, the S&nkhya rejoins, we do likewise not observe 
activity on the part of mere intelligent beings.—True ; we 
however see activity on the part of non-intelligent things 
such as chariots and the like when they are in conjunction 
with intelligent beings.—But, the S&nkhya again objects, 
we never actually observe activity on the part of an intel- 


1 Sawsargapurvakatvaprasanga iti gu?/anaw sawsn'sh/anekava- 
stuprakntikatvaprasaktir ity artha^. An. Gi. 

2 For they limit one another. 

3 To proceed to the argument * from the separateness of cause 

and effect 7 (S&. Ka. 15). 
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ligent being even when in conjunction with a non-intelligent 
thing.—Very well; the question then arises: Does the 
activity belong to that in which it is actually observed (as 
the Sdnkhya says), or to that on account of the conjunction 
with which it is observed (as the Vedantin avers) ?—We 
must, the Sdnkhya replies, attribute activity to that in 
which it is actually seen, since both (i. e. the activity and its 
abode) are matter of observation. A mere intelligent 
being, on the other hand, is never observed as the abode of 
activity while a chariot is. The 1 existence of an intelligent 
Self joined to a body and so on which are the abode of 
activity can be established (by inference) only; the inference 
being based on the difference observed between living bodies 
and mere non-intelligent things, such as chariots and the like. 
For this very reason, viz. that intelligence is observed only 
where a body is observed while it is never seen without a 
body, the Materialists consider intelligence to be a mere 
attribute of the body.—Hence activity belongs only to 
what is non-intelligent. 

To all this we—the Vedantins—make the following 
reply.—We do not mean to say that activity does not 
belong to those non-intelligent things in which it is observed; 
it does indeed belong to them; but it results from an 
intelligent principle, because it exists when the latter is 
present and does not exist when the latter is absent. Just 
as the effects of burning and shining, which have their abode 
in wood and similar material, are indeed not observed when 
there is mere fire (i. e. are not due to mere fire; as mere 
fire, i. e. fire without wood, &c., does not exist), but at the 
same time result from fire only as they are seen when fire 
is present and are not seen when fire is absent; so, as the 
Materialists also admit, only intelligent bodies are observed 

1 The next sentences furnish the answer to the question how 
the intelligent Self is known at all if it is not the object of per¬ 
ception.—Pratyakshatvabhdve katham atmasiddhir ity dsankya 
anumdndd ity dha, pravrfttiti. Anumdnasiddhasya A’etanasya na 
pravmty&rrayateti damyitum evakara/;. Katham anumdnam ity 
apekshdydzra tatprakdraw sfi&iyali kevaleti. Vailakshawyaw prdwd- 
dimattvam. An. Gi. 
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to be the movers of chariots and other non-intelligent 
things. The motive power of intelligence is therefore 
incontrovertible.—But—an objection will be raised—your 
Self even if joined to a body is incapable of exercising mov¬ 
ing power, for motion cannot be effected by that the nature 
of which is pure intelligence.—A thing, we reply, which is 
itself devoid of motion may nevertheless move other things. 
The magnet is itself devoid of motion, and yet it moves 
iron; and colours and the other objects of sense, although 
themselves devoid of motion, produce movements in the 
eyes and the other organs of sense. So the Lord also who 
is all-present, the Self of all, all-knowing and all-powerful 
may, although himself unmoving, move the universe.—If it 
finally be objected that (on the Vedanta doctrine) there is 
no room for a moving power as in consequence of the 
oneness (aduality) of Brahman no motion can take place; 
we reply that such objections have repeatedly been refuted 
by our pointing to the fact of the Lord being fictitiously 
connected with M 4 yd, which consists of name and form 
presented by Nescience.—Hence motion can be reconciled 
with the doctrine of an all-knowing first cause ; but not 
with the doctrine of a non-intelligent first cause. 

3. If it be said (that the pradh&na moves) like 
milk or water, (we reply that) there also (the motion 
is due to intelligence). 

Well, the S 4 nkhya resumes, listen then to the following 
instances.—As non-sentient milk flows forth from its own 
nature merely for the nourishment of the young animal, and 
as non-sentient water, from its own nature, flows along for 
the benefit of mankind ; so the pradhana also, although non- 
intelligent, may be supposed to move from its own nature 
merely for the purpose of effecting the highest end of man. 

This argumentation, we reply, is unsound again; for as 
the adherents of both doctrines admit that motion is not 
observed in the case of merely non-intelligent things such 
as chariots, &c., we infer that water and milk also move 
only because they are directed by intelligent powers. 
Scriptural passages, moreover (such as * He who dwells in 
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the water and within the water, who rules the water within,* 
Bru Up- III, 7, 4; and, ‘ By the command of that Akshara, 
O Gcirgi, some rivers flow to the East/&c., Brz. Up. Ill, 8, 9), 
declare that everything in this world which flows is directed 
by the Lord. Hence the instances of milk and water as 
belonging themselves to that class of cases which prove our 
general principle 1 cannot be used to show that the latter is 
too wide.—Moreover, the cow, which is an intelligent being 
and loves her calf, makes her milk flow by her wish to do 
so, and the milk is in addition drawn forth by the sucking 
of the calf. Nor does water move either with absolute 
independence—for its flow depends on the declivity of the 
soil and similar circumstances—or independently of an 
intelligent principle, for we have shown that the latter is 
present in all cases.—If, finally, our opponent should point 
to Sfitra II, 1, 24 as contradicting the present Sutra, we 
remark that there we have merely shown on the ground of 
ordinary experience that an effect may take place in itself 
independently of any external instrumental cause; a con¬ 
clusion which does not contradict the doctrine, based on 
Scripture, that all effects depend on the Lord. 

4. And because (the pradh&na), on account of 
there existing nothing beyond it, stands in no rela¬ 
tion ; (it cannot be active.) 

The three guz/as of the S&nkhyas when in a state of equi¬ 
poise form the pradh&na. Beyond the pradhana there 
exists no external principle which could either impel the 
pradh&na to activity or restrain it from activity. The soul 
(purusha), as we know, is indifferent, neither moves to—nor 
restrains from—action. As therefore the pradhana stands 
in no relation, it is impossible to see why it should sometimes 
modify itself into the great principle (mahat) and sometimes 
not. The activity and non-activity (by turns) of the Lord, 

1 Viz. that whatever moves or acts does so under the influence 
of intelligence. — Sadhyapakshanikshiplatvaz/z sadhyavali pakshe 
pravish/atvana eva la k Aa sapakshanikshiptatvasyapy upalakshawam, 
anupany&so na vyabhiAarabhfimir ity avthaA, An. Gi. 
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on the other hand, are not contrary to reason, on account 
of his omniscience and omnipotence, and his being con¬ 
nected with the power of illusion (mayA). 

5. Nor (can it be said that the pradhana modifies 
itself spontaneously) like grass, &c. (which turn into 
milk); for (milk) does not exist elsewhere (but in 
the female animal). 

Let this be (the Sdnkhya resumes). Just as grass, herbs, 
water, &c. independently of any other instrumental cause 
transform themselves, by their own nature, into milk; so, 
we assume, the pradhdna also transforms itself into the 
great principle, and so on. And, if you ask how we know 
that grass transforms itself independently of any instru¬ 
mental cause ; we reply, ‘ Because no such cause is ob¬ 
served.’ For if we did perceive some such cause, we certainly 
should apply it to grass, &c. according to our liking, and 
thereby produce milk. But as a matter of fact we do no 
such thing. Hence the transformation of grass and the like 
must be considered to be due to its own nature merely ; 
and we may infer therefrom that the transformation of the 
pradhana is of the same kind. 

To this we make the following reply.—The transformation 
of the pradhina might be ascribed to its own nature merely 
if we really could admit that grass modifies itself in the 
manner stated by you; but we are unable to admit that, 
since another instrumental cause is observed. How? 
* Because it does not exist elsewhere.’ For grass becomes 
milk only when it is eaten by a cow or some other female 
animal, not if it is left either uneaten or is eaten by a bull. 
If the transformation had no special cause, grass would 
become milk even on other conditions than that of entering 
a cow’s body. Nor would the circumstance of men not 
being able to produce milk according to their liking prove 
that there is no instrumental cause; for while some effects 
can be produced by men, others result from divine action 
only 1 . The fact, however, is that men also are able, by 

1 It might be held that for the transformation of grass into milk 
no other cause is required than the digestive heat of the cow’s 
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applying a means in their power, to produce milk from 
grass and herbs; for when they wish to procure a more 
abundant supply of milk they feed the cow more plentifully 
and thus obtain more milk from her.—For these reasons 
the spontaneous modification of the pradhana cannot be 
proved from the instance of grass and the like. 

6 . Even if we admit (the Sankhya position refuted 
in what precedes, it is invalidated by other ob¬ 
jections) on account of the absence of a purpose 
(on the part of the pradhdna). 

Even if we, accommodating ourselves to your (the S&n- 
khya’s) belief, should admit what has been disproved in the 
preceding Sutra, viz. that the pradhana is spontaneously 
active, still your opinion would lie open to an objection e on 
account of the absence of a purpose/ For if the spontaneous 
activity of the pradhdna has, as you say, no reference to 
anything else, it will have no reference not only to any aiding 
principle, but also to any purpose or motive, and conse¬ 
quently your doctrine that the pradhana is active in order 
to effect the purpose of man will become untenable. If you 
reply that the pradhana does not indeed regard any aiding 
principle, but does regard a purpose, we remark that in 
that case we must distinguish between the different pos¬ 
sible purposes, viz. either enjoyment (on the part of the 
soul), or final release, or both. If enjoyment, what enjoy¬ 
ment, we ask, can belong to the soul which is naturally 
incapable of any accretion (of pleasure or pain ) 1 ? Moreover, 
there would in that case be no opportunity for release 2 . 
—If release, then the activity of the pradhana would be 
purposeless, as even antecedently to it the soul is in the 

body; but a reflecting person will acknowledge that there also the 
omniscient Lord is active. BhL 

1 An&dheyathayasya sukhadukhapraptiparihararupathayaiunyas- 
yety artha^. An. Gi. 

2 For the soul as being of an entirely inactive nature cannot of 
itself aim at release, and the pradhana aims—ex hypothesi— 
only at the soul's undergoing varied experience. 
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state of release ; moreover, there would then be no occasion 
for the perception of sounds, &C. 1 —If both, then, on account 
of the infinite number of the objects of pradhdna to be 
enjoyed (by the soul) 2 , there would be no opportunity for 
final release. Nor can the satisfaction of a desire be con¬ 
sidered as the purpose of the activity of the pradhdna ; for 
neither the non-intelligent pradhdna nor the essentially 
pure soul can feel any desire.—If, finally, you should assume 
the pradhdna to be active, because otherwise the power of 
sight (belonging to the soul on account of its intelligent 
nature) and the creative power (belonging to the pradhdna) 
would be purposeless ; it would follow that, as the creative 
power of the pradhdna does not cease at any time any more 
than the soul’s power of sight does, the apparent world 
would never come to an end, so that no final release of the 
soul could take place 3 .—It is, therefore, impossible to 
maintain that the pradhdna enters on its activity for the 
purposes of the soul. 

7. And if you say (that the soul may move the 
pradhdna) as the (lame) man (moves the blind one) 
or as the magnet (moves the iron); thus also (the 
difficulty is not overcome). 

Well then—the Sdnkhya resumes, endeavouring to defend 
his position by parallel instances—let us say that, as some 
lame man devoid of the power of motion, but possessing 
the power of sight, having mounted the back of a blind 
man who is able to move but not to see, makes the latter 
move; or as the magnet not moving itself, moves the iron, 
so the soul moves the pradhdna.—Thus also, we reply, you 
do not free your doctrine from all shortcomings; for this 
your new position involves an abandonment of your old 

1 I. e. for the various items constituting enjoyment or experience. 

2 Trztiye*pi katipaya.rabdddyupalabdhir vd samastatadupalabdhir 
va bhoga iti vikalpyddye sarveshdm ekadaiva mukti/z sydd iti 
manvdno dvitiyaw pratydha ubhaydrthateti. An. Gi. 

3 The MSS. of Ananda Giri omit saz/zsdrdnu&fc^eddt; the Bha- 
mati’s reading is : S ar ga.rak ty anu/’Z7ze da va d d r/ky ak ty an u X’X’/ze da t 
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position, according to which the pradhana is moving of 
itself, and the (indifferent, inactive) soul possesses no 
moving power. And how should the indifferent soul move 
the pradhdna ? A man, although lame, may make a blind 
man move by means of words and the like ; but the soul 
which is devoid of action and qualities cannot possibly put 
forth any moving energy. Nor can it be said that it moves 
the pradhdna by its mere proximity as the magnet moves 
the iron ; for from the permanency of proximity (of soul 
and pradhdna) a permanency of motion would follow. The 
proximity of the magnet, on the other hand (to the iron), is 
not permanent, but depends on a certain activity and the 
adjustment of the magnet in a certain position; hence 
the (lame) man and the magnet do not supply really 
parallel instances.—The pradhdna then being non-intelligent 
and the soul indifferent, and there being no third principle 
to connect them, there can be no connexion of the two. If 
we attempted to establish a connexion on the ground of 
capability (of being seen on the part of the pradhana, of 
seeing on the part of the soul), the permanency of such 
capability would imply the impossibility of final release.— 
Moreover, here as well as before (in the preceding Sutra) 
the different alternatives connected with the absence of 
purpose (on the pradhdna’s part) have to be considered 1 .— 
The highest Self, on the other hand (which is the cause of 
the world, according to the Vedantins), is characterised by 
non-activity inherent in its own nature, and, at the same 
time, by moving power inherent in Mdyd and is thus 
superior (to the soul of the Sdnkhyas). 

8 . And, again, (the pradhdna cannot be active) 
because the relation of principal (and subordinate 
matter) is impossible (between the three guwas). 

For the following reason also activity on the part of the 
pradhdna is not possible.—The condition of the pradhdna 

1 Oil the theory that the soul is the cause of the pradhana’s 
activity we again have to ask whether the pradhana acts for the 
soul’s enjoyment or for its release, &c. 
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consists in the three guzzas, viz. goodness, passion, and 
darkness, abiding in themselves in a state of equipoise 
without standing to one another in the relation of mutual 
superiority or inferiority. In that state the guzzas cannot 
possibly enter into the relation of mutual subserviency 
because thereby they would forfeit their essential character¬ 
istic, viz. absolute independence. And as there exists no 
extraneous principle to stir up the guzzas, the production of 
the great principle and the other effects—which would 
require for its operative cause a non-balanced state of the 
guzzas—is impossible. 


9. And although another inference be made, (the 
objections remain in force) on account of the (pra- 
dh&na) being devoid of the power of intelligence. 

But—the S&nkhya resumes—we draw another inference, 
so as to leave no room for the objection just stated. We do 
not acknowledge the guzzas to be characterised by absolute 
irrelativity and unchangeableness, since there is no proof 
for such an assumption. We rather infer the character¬ 
istics of the guzzas from those of their effects, presuming 
that their nature must be such as to render the production 
of the effects possible. Now the guzzas are admitted to be 
of an unsteady nature ; hence the guzzas themselves are 
able to enter into the relation of mutual inequality, even 
while they are in a state of equipoise. 

Even in that case, we reply, the objections stated above 
which were founded on the impossibility of an orderly 
arrangement of the world, &c., remain in force on account 
of the pradh&na being devoid of the power of intelligence. 
And if (to escape those objections) the S&nkhya should 
infer (from the orderly arrangement of the world, &c.), that 
the primal cause is intelligent, he would cease to be an 
antagonist, since the doctrine that there is one intelligent 
cause of this multiform world would be nothing else but the 
Ved&ntic doctrine of Brahman.—Moreover, if the guzzas 
were capable of entering into the relation of mutual in¬ 
equality even while in the state of equipoise, one of two 
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things would happen ; they would either not be in the con¬ 
dition of inequality on account of the absence of an opera¬ 
tive cause; or else, if they were in that condition, they 
would always remain in it; the absence of an operative 
cause being a non-changing circumstance. And thus the 
doctrine would again be open to the objection stated 
before K 


io. And moreover (the Sahkhya doctrine) is ob¬ 
jectionable on account of its contradictions. 

The doctrine of the Sankhyas, moreover, is full of contra¬ 
dictions. Sometimes they enumerate seven senses, some¬ 
times eleven 1 2 . In some places they teach that the subtle 
elements of material things proceed from the great prin¬ 
ciple, in other places again that they proceed from self- 
consciousness. Sometimes they speak of three internal 
organs, sometimes of one only 3 . That their doctrine, more¬ 
over, contradicts Sruti, which teaches that the Lord is the 
cause of the world, and Smnti, based on 6"ruti, is well 
known.—For these reasons also the S&nkhya system is 
objectionable. 

Here the Sahkhya again brings a countercharge.—The 
system of the Vedhn^ins also, he says, must be declared to 
be objectionable ; for it does not admit that that which suffers 
and that which causes suffering 4 are different classes of 
things (and thereby renders futile the well-established dis¬ 
tinction of causes of suffering and suffering beings). For 


1 Anantaro dosho mahad&dikaryotpiklayoga//. An. Gi. 

2 In the former case the five intellectual senses are looked upon 
as mere modifications of the sense of touch. 

8 Buddhi in the latter case being the generic name for buddhi, 
ahank&ra, and manas. 

4 Lit. that which burns and that which is burned, which literal 
rendering would perhaps be preferable throughout. As it is, 
the context has necessitated its retention in some places.—The 
sufferers are the individual souls, the cause of suffering the world 
in which the souls live. 
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those who admit the one Brahman to be the Self of every¬ 
thing and the cause of the whole world, have to admit also 
that the two attributes of being that which causes suffering 
and that which suffers belong to the one supreme Self (not 
to different classes of beings). If, then, these two attributes 
belong to one and the same Self, it never can divest itself of 
them, and thus Scripture, which teaches perfect knowledge 
for the purpose of the cessation of all suffering, loses all its 
meaning. For—to adduce a parallel case—a lamp as long 
as it subsists as such is never divested of the two qualities 
of giving heat and light. And if the Vedantin should 
adduce the case of water with its waves, ripples, foam, 
&c.\ we remark that there also the waves, &c. constitute 
attributes of the water which remain permanently, although 
they by turns manifest themselves, and again enter into 
the state of non-manifestation; hence the water is never 
really destitute of waves, not any more than the lamp is 
ever destitute of heat and light.—That that which causes 
suffering, and that which suffers constitute different classes 
of things is, moreover, well known from ordinary experi¬ 
ence. For (to consider the matter from a more general 
point of view) the person desiring and the thing desired 1 2 
are understood to be separate existences. If the object 
of desire were not essentially different and separate from 
the person desiring, the state of being desirous could not be 
ascribed to the latter, because the object with reference to 
which alone he can be called desiring would already essen¬ 
tially be established in him (belong to him). The latter 
state of things exists in the case of a lamp and its light, for 
instance. Light essentially belongs to the lamp, and hence 
the latter never can stand in want of light; for want or 
desire can exist only if the thing wanted or desired is not 
yet obtained. 


1 In the case of the lamp, light and heat are admittedly 
essential; hence the Ved&ntin is supposed to bring forward the 
sea with its waves, and so on, as furnishing a case where attributes 
pass away while the substance remains. 

2 ‘ Artha/ a useful or beneficial thing, an object of desire. 
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(And just as there could be no desiring person, if the 
object of desire and the desiring person were not essentially 
separate), so the object of desire also would cease to be ail 
object for the desiring person, and would be an object for 
itself only. As a matter of fact, however, this is not the 
case ; for the two ideas (and terms), ‘ object of desire’ and 
6 desiring person,’ imply a relation (are correlative), and a 
relation exists in two things, not in one only. Hence the 
desiring person and the object of desire are separate.—The 
same holds good with regard to what is not desired (object 
of aversion; anartha) and the non-desiring person (anarthin). 
An object of desire is whatever is of advantage to the de¬ 
siring person, an object of aversion whatever is of disadvan¬ 
tage ; with both one person enters into relation by turns. 
On account of the comparative paucity of the objects of 
desire, and the comparative multitude of the objects of 
aversion, both may be comprised under the general term, 
‘object of aversion.’ Now, these objects of aversion we 
mean when we use the term f causes of suffering,’ while by 
the term ‘sufferer’ we understand the soul which, being 
one, enters into successive relations with both (i. e. the 
objects of desire and the objects of aversion). If, then, the 
causes of suffering and the sufferer constitute one Self 
(as the Ved&nta teaches), it follows that final release is im¬ 
possible.—But if, on the other hand, the two are assumed to 
constitute separate classes, the possibility of release is not 
excluded, since the cause of the connexion of the two (viz. 
wrong knowledge) may be removed. 

All this reasoning—we, the Ved&ntins, reply—is futile, 
because on account of the unity of the Self the relation, 
whose two terms are the causes of suffering, and the suf¬ 
ferer cannot exist (in the Self).—Our doctrine would be 
liable to your objection if that which causes suffering and 
that which suffers did, while belonging to one and the same 
Self, stand to each other in the relation of object and sub¬ 
ject. But they do not stand in that relation just because they 
are one. If fire, although it possesses different attributes, 
such as heat and light, and is capable of change, does neither 
burn nor illumine itself since it is one only; how can the 
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one unchangeable Brahman enter with reference to itself into 
the relation of cause of suffering and sufferer?—Where then, 
it may be asked, does the relation discussed (which after all 
cannot be denied altogether) exist ?—That, we reply, is not 
difficult to see x . The living body which is the object of the 
action of burning is the sufferer; the sun, for instance, is 
a cause of suffering (burning).—But, the opponent rejoins, 
burning is a pain, and as such can affect an intelligent being 
only, not the non-intelligent body; for if it were an affection 
of the mere body, it would, on the destruction of the body, 
cease of itself, so that it would be needless to seek for 
means to make it cease.—But it is likewise not observed, we 
reply, that a mere intelligent being destitute of a body is 
burned and suffers pain.—Nor would you (the Sfinkhya) 
also assume that the affection called burning belongs to a 
mere intelligent being. Nor can you admit 1 2 a real connexion 
of the soul and the body, because through such a connexion 
impurity and similar imperfections would attach to the 
soul 3 . Nor can suffering itself be said to suffer. And how 
then, we ask, can you explain the relation Existing between a 
sufferer and the causes of suffering ? If (as a last refuge) you 
should maintain that the sattva-gu#a is that which suffers, 
and the guna. called passion that which causes suffering, we 
again object, because the intelligent principle (the soul) can¬ 
not be really connected with these two 4 5 . And if you should 
say that the soul suffers as it were because it leans towards 6 
the sattva-gu^a, we point out that the employment of the 
phrase, £ as it were/ shows that the soul does not really suffer. 

1 In reality neither suffering nor sufferers exist, as the Ved&ntin 
had pointed out in the first sentences of his reply; but there can of 
course be no doubt as to who suffers and what causes suffering in 
the vyavah&rika-state, i. e. the phenomenal world. 

2 In order to explain thereby how the soul can experience pain. 

3 And that would be against the S&nkhya dogma of the soul's 
essential purity. 

4 So that the fact of suffering which cannot take place apart 
from an intelligent principle again remains unexplained. 

5 Atmanas tapte sattve pratibimitatv&d yukt& taptir iti jankate 

sattveti. An. Gi* 
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If it is understood that its suffering is not real, we do not 
object to the phrase ‘as it were 1 / For theamphisbena also 
does not become venomous because it is ‘ a serpent as it 
were ’ (‘ like a serpent ’), nor does the serpent lose its venom 
because it is ‘like an amphisbena.’ You must therefore 
admit that the relation of causes of suffering and of sufferers 
is not real, but the effect of Nescience. And if you admit 
that, then my (the Veddntic) doctrine also is free from 
objections 2 . 

But perhaps you (the S&hkhya) will say that, after all, 
suffering (on the part of the soul) is real 3 . In that case, 
however, the impossibility of release is all the more unde¬ 
niable 4 * * * 8 , especially as the cause of suffering (viz. the pra- 
dh&na) is admitted to be eternal.—And if (to get out of this 
difficulty) you maintain that, although the potentialities of 
suffering (on the part of the soul) and of causing suffering 
(on the part of the pradh&na) are eternal, yet suffering, in 
order to become actual, requires the conjunction of the two 
—which conjunction in its turn depends on a special reason, 
viz, the non-discrimination of the pradhana by the soul— 
and that hence, when that reason no longer exists, the con¬ 
junction of the two comes to an absolute termination, 
whereby the absolute release of the soul becomes possible; 
we are again unable to accept your explanation, because 
that on which the non-discrimination depends, viz. the gu/*a, 
called Darkness, is acknowledged by you to be eternal. 


1 For it then indicates no more than a fictitious resemblance. 

2 The Sahkhya PCirvapakshin had objected to the Vedanta 

doctrine that, on the latter, we cannot account for the fact known 

from ordinary experience that there are beings suffering pain and 

things causing suffering.—The Ved&ntin in his turn endeavours to 
show that on the Sahkhya doctrine also the fact of suffering 

remains inexplicable, and is therefore to be considered not real, 

but fictitious merely, the product of Nescience. 

8 Not only ( suffering as it were/ as it had been called above. 

* For real suffering cannot be removed by mere distinctive 
knowledge on which—according to the Sahkhya also—release 
depends. 
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And as 1 there is no fixed rule for the (successive) rising and 
sinking of the influence of the particular gu?/as, there is also 
no fixed rule for the termination of the cause which 
effects the conjunction of soul and pradhana (i. e. non-dis¬ 
crimination) ; hence the disjunction of the two is uncer¬ 
tain, and so the Sankhyas cannot escape the reproach of 
absence of final release resulting from their doctrine. To 
the Ved&ntin, on the other hand, the idea of final release 
being impossible cannot occur in his dreams even; for the 
Self he acknowledges to be one only, and one thing cannot 
enter into the relation of subject and object, and Scripture, 
moreover, declares that the plurality of effects originates 
from speech only. For the phenomenal world, on the other 
hand, we may admit the relation of sufferer and suffering 
just as it is observed, and need neither object to it nor 
refute it. 

Herewith we have refuted the doctrine which holds the 
pradhana to be the cause of the world. We have now to 
dispose of the atomic theory. 

We begin by refuting an objection raised by the atomists 
against the upholders of Brahman.—The VaLreshikas argue 
as follows : The qualities which inhere in the substance con¬ 
stituting the cause originate qualities of the same kind in 
the substance constituting the effect; we see, for instance, 
that from white threads white cloth is produced, but do not 
observe what is contrary (viz. white threads resulting in a 
piece of cloth of a different colour). Hence, if the intelli¬ 
gent Brahman is assumed as the cause of the world, we 
should expect to find intelligence inherent in the effect also, 
viz. the world. But this is not the case, and consequently 
the intelligent Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. 
—This reasoning the Siitrakara shows to be fallacious, on the 
ground of the system of the VaLreshikas themselves. 

11. Or (the world may originate from Brahman) 

1 This in answer to the remark that possibly the conjunction of 
soul and pradhana may come to an end when the influence 
of Darkness declines, it being overpowered by the knowledge of 
Truth. 
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as the great and the long originate from the short 
and the atomic. 

The system of the Vaueshikas is the following:—The 
atoms which possess, according to their special kind l , the 
qualities of colour, &c., and which are of spherical form 2 , 
subsist during a certain period 3 without producing any 
effects 4 . After that, the unseen principle (adrz'sh/a), See. 5 * 
acting as operative causes and conjunction constituting the 
non-inherent cause they produce the entire aggregate of 
effected things, beginning with binary atomic compounds. 
At the same time the qualities of the causes (i. e. of the 
simple atoms) produce corresponding qualities in the effects. 
Thus, when two atoms produce a binary atomic compound, 
the special qualities belonging to the simple atoms, such as 
white colour, &c., produce a corresponding white colour in 
the binary compound. One special quality, however, of the 
simple atoms, viz. atomic sphericity, does not produce cor¬ 
responding sphericity in the binary compound ; for the 
forms of extension belonging to the latter are said to be 
minuteness (a^utva) and shortness. And, again, when two 
binary compounds combining produce a quaternary atomic 
compound, the qualities, such as whiteness, &c., inherent in 
the binary compounds produce corresponding qualities 
in the quaternary compounds; with the exception, however, 
of the two qualities of minuteness and shortness. For it is 


1 I. e. according as they are atoms of earth, water, fire, or air. 

2 Parima^ala, spherical is the technical term for the specific 
form of extension of the atoms, and, secondarily, for the atoms 
themselves. The latter must apparently be imagined as infinitely 
small spheres. Cp. Van*. Sut. VII, 1, 20. 

3 Viz. during the period of each pralaya. At that time all the 
atoms are isolated and motionless. 

4 When the time for a new creation has come. 

s The &c. implies the activity of the Lord. 

0 The inherent (material) cause of an atomic compound are the 
constituent atoms, the non-inherent cause the conjunction of those 
atoms, the operative causes the adr/sh/a and the Lord's activity 
which make them enter into conjunction. 
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admitted that the forms of extension belonging to quater¬ 
nary compounds are not minuteness and shortness, but 
bigness (mahattva) and length. The same happens 1 when 
many simple atoms or many binary compounds or a simple 
atom and a binary compound combine to produce new 
effects. 

Well, then, we say, just as from spherical atoms binary 
compounds arc produced, which are minute and short, and 
ternary compounds which are big and long, but not anything 
spherical ; or as from binary compounds, which are minute 
and short, ternary compounds, &c., are produced which are 
big and long, not minute and short; so this non-intelligent 
world may spring from the intelligent Brahman. This is a 
doctrine to which you—the Vaueshika—cannot, on your 
own principles, object. 

Here the VaLreshika will perhaps come forward with the 
following argumentation 2 . As effected substances, such as 
binary compounds and so on, are engrossed by forms of 
extension contrary to that of the causal substances, the 
forms of extension belonging to the latter, viz. sphericity 
and so on, cannot produce similar qualities in the effects. 
The world, on the other hand, is not engrossed by any 
quality contrary to intelligence owing to which the intelli¬ 
gence inherent in the cause should not be able to originate 
a new intelligence in the effect. For non-intelligence is not a 
quality contrary to intelligence, but merely its negation. 
As thus the case of sphericity is not an exactly parallel 
one, intelligence may very well produce an effect similar to 
itself. 

This argumentation, we rejoin, is not sound. Just as the 
qualities of sphericity and so on, although existing in the 
cause, do not produce corresponding effects, so it is with 


1 I. e. in all cases the special form of extension of the effect 
depends not on the special extension of the cause, but on the number 
of atoms composing the cause (and thereby the effect). 

2 In order to escape the conclusion that the non-acceptance 
of the doctrine of Brahman involves the abandonment of a funda¬ 
mental Vaheshika principle. 
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intelligence also; so that the two cases are parallel so far. 
Nor can the circumstance of the effects being engrossed by 
a different form of extension be alleged as the reason of 
sphericity, &c. not originating qualities similar to them¬ 
selves ; for the power of originating effects belongs to 
sphericity, &c. before another form of extension begins 
to exist. For it is admitted that the substance pro¬ 
duced remains for a moment devoid of qualities, and that 
thereupon only (i. e. after that moment) its qualities begin 
to exist. Nor, again, can it be said that sphericity, &c. 
concentrate their activity on originating other forms of 
extension *, and therefore do not originate forms of exten¬ 
sion belonging to the same class as their own; for it is 
admitted that the origin of other forms is due to other 
causes; as the Sutras of Kaz/abhu^- (Kawada) themselves 
declare (VaLr. Sut. VII, 1, 9, ‘ Bigness is produced from 
plurality inherent in the causes, from bigness of the cause 
and from a kind of accumulation;* VII, 1, io, 4 The con¬ 
trary of this (the big) is the minute ;’ VII, 1, 17, 4 Thereby 
length and shortness are explained 2 *).—Nor, again, can it 
be said that plurality, &c. inherent in the cause originate 
(like effects) in consequence of some peculiar proximity (in 
which they are supposed to stand to the effected substance), 
while sphericity, &c. (not standing in a like proximity) do 
not; for when a new substance or a new quality is origin- 

1 I. e. forms of extension different from sphericity, &c. 

2 The first of the three Sutras quoted comprises, in the present text 
of the Vaireshika-sfitras, only the following words, ‘ K&ra«abahutv&£ 
ka .; * the ka. of the Siitra implying, according to the commentators, 
mahattva and pra&iya.—According, to the Vaheshikas the form of 
extension called a»u, minute, has for its cause the dvitva inherent 
in the material causes, i. e. the two atoms from which the minute 
binary atomic compound originates.—The form of extension called 
mahat, big, has different causes, among them bahutva, i. e. the 
plurality residing in the material causes of the resulting ‘big’ 
thing; the cause of the mahattva of a ternary atomic compound, 
for instance, is the tvitva inherent in the three constituent atoms. 
In other cases mahattva is due to antecedent mahattva, in others 
to pra^aya, i. e. accumulation. See the Upaskara on Vaij. Sut. VII, 
1, 9; 10. 
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ated, all the qualities of the cause stand in the same rela¬ 
tion of inherence to their abode (i.e. the causal substance 
in which they inhere). For these reasons the fact of 
sphericity, &c. not originating like effects can be explained 
from the essential nature of sphericity, &c. only, and the 
same may therefore be maintained with regard to intelli¬ 
gence 1 . Moreover, from that observed fact also, that from 
conjunction (sa^yoga) there originate substances, &c. be¬ 
longing to a class different (from that to which conjunction 
itself belongs), it follows that the doctrine of effects belong¬ 
ing to the same class as the causes from which they spring 
is too wide. If you remark against this last argument that, 
as we have to do at present with a substance (viz. Brah¬ 
man), it is inappropriate to instance a quality (viz. con¬ 
junction) as a parallel case; we point out that at present 
we only wish to explain the origination of effects belonging 
to a different class in general. Nor is there any reason for 
the restriction that substances only are to be adduced as 
examples for substances, and qualities only for qualities. 
Your own Sutrak&ra adduces a quality as furnishing a 
parallel case for a substance (VaLr. Sfit. IV, 2, 2, ‘On 
account of the conjunction of things perceptible and things 
imperceptible being imperceptible the body is not com¬ 
posed of five elements’). Just as the conjunction which 
inheres in the perceptible earth and the imperceptible ether 
is not perceptible, the body also, if it had for its inherent 
cause the five elements which are part of them perceptible, 
part of them imperceptible, would itself be imperceptible; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is perceptible; hence it is not 
composed of the five elements. Here conjunction is a 
quality and the body a substance.—The origin of effects 
different in nature (from the cause) has, moreover, been 
already treated of under II, 1, 6.—Well then, this being so, 
the matter has been settled there already (why then is it 
again discussed here ?)—Because, we reply, there we argued 

1 I.e. if the Vaheshikas have to admit that it is the nature of 
sphericity, &c. not to produce like effects, the Ved&ntin also may 
maintain that Brahman produces an unlike effect, viz. the non- 
intelligent world. 
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against the S&nkhya, and at present we have to do with 
the Vaireshika.—But, already once before (II, i, 3) a line 
of argument equally applicable to a second case was simply 
declared to extend to the latter also; (why then do you 
not simply state now that the arguments used to defeat the 
Sdnkhya are equally valid against the VaLreshika?)— 
Because here, we reply, at the beginning of the examina¬ 
tion of the Vaireshika system we prefer to discuss the 
point with arguments specially adapted to the doctrine of 
the VaLeshikas. 

12. In both cases also (in the cases of the adrzsh/a 
inhering either in the atoms or the soul) action (of 
the atoms) is not (possible); hence absence of that 
(viz. creation and pralaya). 

The Sutrak&ra now proceeds to refute the doctrine of 
atoms being the cause of the world.—This doctrine arises 
in the following manner. We see that all ordinary sub¬ 
stances which consist of parts as, for instance, pieces of 
cloth originate from the substances connected with them by 
the relation of inherence, as for instance threads, conjunc¬ 
tion co-operating (with the parts to form the whole). We 
thence draw the general conclusion that whatever consists 
of parts has originated from those substances with which it 
is connected by the relation of inherence, conjunction co¬ 
operating. That thing now at which the distinction of whole 
and parts stops and which marks the limit of division into 
minuter parts is the atom.—This whole world; with its 
mountains, oceans, and so on, is composed of parts; because 
it is composed of parts it has a beginning and an end 1 ; an 
effect may not be assumed without a cause; therefore the 
atoms are the cause of the world. Such is Ka//ada’s 
doctrine.—As we observe four elementary substances con¬ 
sisting of parts, viz. earth, water, fire, and air (wind), we have 
to assume four different kinds of atoms. These atoms 
marking the limit of subdivision into minuter parts can- 

1 Like other things, let us say a piece of cloth, which consists of 
parts. 
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not be divided themselves ; hence when the elements are 
destroyed they can be divided down to atoms only; this 
state of atomic division of the elements constitutes the 
pralaya (the periodical destruction of the world). After 
that when the time for creation comes, motion (karman) 
springs up in the aerial atoms. This motion which is due 
to the unseen principle 1 joins the atom in which it resides to 
another atom ; thus binary compounds, &c. are produced, 
and finally the element of air. In a like manner are pro¬ 
duced fire, water, earth, the body with its organs. Thus 
the whole world originates from atoms. From the qualities 
inhering in the atoms the qualities belonging to the binary 
compounds are produced, just as the qualities of the cloth 
result from the qualities of the threads.—Such, in short, is 
the teaching of the followers of Ka^ada. 

This doctrine we controvert in the following manner.—It 
must be admitted that the atoms when they are in a state 
of isolation require action (motion) to bring about their 
conjunction ; for we observe that the conjunction of threads 
and the like is effected by action. Action again, which is 
itself an effect, requires some operative cause by which it is 
brought about; for unless some such cause exists,no original 
motion can take place in the atoms. If, then, some operative 
cause is assumed, we may, in the first place, assume some 
cause analogous to seen causes, such as endeavour or impact. 
But in that case original motion could not occur at all in 
the atoms, since causes of that kind are, at the time, im¬ 
possible. For in the pralaya state endeavour, which is a 
quality of the soul, cannot take place because no body exists 
then. For the quality of the soul called endeavour origi¬ 
nates when the soul is connected with the internal organ 
which abides in the body. The same reason precludes the 
assumption of other seen causes such as impact and the 
like. For they all are possible only after the creation of 
the world has taken place, and cannot therefore be the 

1 Or, more particularly, to the conjunction of the atoms with 
the souls to which merit and demerit belong.—Adr/sh/apeksham 
adnsh/avatkshetra^wasazwyogfipeksham iti y&vat. An. Gi. 
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causes of the original action (by which the world is 
produced).—If, in the second place, the unseen principle is 
assumed as the cause of the original motion of the atoms, 
we ask: Is this unseen principle to be considered as 
inhering in the soul or in the atom ? In both cases it can¬ 
not be the cause of motion in the atoms, because it is non¬ 
in telligent. For, as we have shown above in our examina¬ 
tion of the Sankhya system, a non-intelligent thing which 
is not directed by an intelligent principle cannot of itself 
either act or be the cause of action, and the soul cannot be 
the guiding principle of the adWsh/a because at the^time of 
pralaya its intelligence has not yet arisen l . If, on the other 
hand, the unseen principle is supposed to inhere in the soul, 
it cannot be the cause of motion in the atoms, because there 
exists no connexion of it with the latter. If you say that 
the soul in which the unseen principle inheres is connected 
with the atoms, then there would result, from the continuity 
of connexion 2 , continuity of action, as there is no other 
restricting principle.—Hence, there being no definite cause 
of action, original action cannot take place in the atoms; 
there being no action, conjunction of the atoms which 
depends on action cannot take place; there being no con¬ 
junction, all the effects depending on it, viz. the formation 
of binary atomic compounds, &c., cannot originate. 

How, moreover, is the conjunction of one atom with 
another to be imagined ? Is it to be total interpenetration 
of the two or partial conjunction ? If the former, then no 
increase of bulk could take place, and consequently atomic 
size only would exist; moreover, it would be contrary to 
what is observed, as we see that conjunction takes place 
between substances having parts (prade^a). If the latter, 
it would follow that the atoms are composed of parts.—Let 
then the atoms be imagined to consist of parts.—If so, 
imagined things being unreal, the conjunction also of the 
atoms would be unreal and thus could not be the non- 

1 According to the Vaijeshikas intelligence is not essential to 
the soul, but a mere adventitious quality arising only when the soul 
is joined to an internal organ. 

3 The soul being all-pervading. 
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inherent cause of real things. And without non-inherent 
causes effected substances such as binary compounds, &c. 
could not originate. And just as at the time of the first 
creation motion of the atoms leading to their conjunction 
could not take place, there being no cause of such motion ; 
thus at the time of a general pralaya also no action could 
take place leading to their separation, since for that occur¬ 
rence also no definite seen cause could be alleged. Nor 
could the unseen principle be adduced as the cause, since its 
purport is to effect enjoyment (of reward and punishment 
on the part of the soul), not to bring about the pralaya. 
There being then no possibility of action to effect either the 
conjunction or the separation of the atoms, neither conjunc¬ 
tion nor separation would actually take place, and hence 
neither creation nor pralaya of the world.—For these reasons 
the doctrine of the atoms being the cause of the world must 
be rejected. 

13. And because in consequence of samavaya 
being admitted a regressus in infinitum results 
from parity of reasoning. 

You (the Vaijcshika) admit that a binary compound which 
originates from two atoms, while absolutely different from 
them, is connected with them by the relation of inherence; 
but on that assumption the doctrine of the atoms being the 
general cause cannot be established, ‘ because parity involves 
here a retrogressus ad infinitum.’ For just as a binary 
compound which is absolutely different from the two con¬ 
stituent atoms is connected with them by means of the 
relation of inherence (samavaya), so the relation of inherence 
itself being absolutely different from the two things which 
it connects, requires another relation of inherence to connect 
it with them, there being absolute difference in both cases. 
For this second relation of inherence again, a third relation 
of inherence would have to be assumed and so on ad 
infinitum.—But—the Vaireshika is supposed to reply—we 
are conscious of the so-called samavftya relation as eternally 
connected with the things between which it exists, not as 
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either non-connected with them or as depending on another 
connexion; we are therefore not obliged to assume another 
connexion, and again another, and so on, and thus to allow 
ourselves to be driven into a regressus in infinitum.— 
Your defence is unavailing, we reply, for it would involve the 
admission that conjunction (sawyoga) also as being eternally 
connected with the things which it joins does, like samavdya, 
not require another connexion 1 . If you say that conjunc¬ 
tion does require another connexion because it is a different 
thing 2 , we reply that then samavdya also requires another 
connexion because it is likewise a different thing. Nor can 
you say that conjunction does require another connexion 
because it is a quality (gu?za), and samavdya does not 
because it is not a quality ; for (in spite of this difference) 
the reason for another connexion being required is the same 
in both cases 8 , and not that which is technically called 
e quality ’ is the cause (of another connexion being required) 4 . 
—For these reasons those who acknowledge samavdya to be 
a separate existence are driven into a regressus in infini¬ 
tum, in consequence of which, the impossibility of one term 
involving the impossibility of the entire series, not even the 
origination of a binary compound from two atoms can be 
accounted for.—For this reason also the atomic doctrine is 
inadmissible. 

14. And on account of the permanent existence 
(of activity or non-activity). 

Moreover, the atoms would have to be assumed as either 

1 Which is inadmissible on Vai,reshika principles, because saw- 
yoga as being a quality is connected with the things it joins by 
samavdya. 

2 Viz. from those things which are united by conjunction. The 
argument is that conjunction as an independent third entity requires 
another connexion to connect it with the two things related to each 
other in the way of conjunction. 

3 Viz. the absolute difference of samavdya and sawyoga from 
the terms which they connect. 

4 Action (karman), &c. also standing in the samavdya relation 
to their substrates. 
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essentially active (moving) or essentially non-active, or both 
or neither; there being no fifth alternative. But none of the 
four alternatives stated is possible. .If they were essentially 
active, their activity would be permanent so that no pralaya 
could take place. If they were essentially non-active, their 
non-activity would be permanent, and no creation could take 
place. Their being both is impossible because self-con¬ 
tradictory. If they were neither, their activity and non¬ 
activity would have to depend on an operative cause, and 
then the operative causes such as the adr/sh/a being in 
permanent proximity to the atoms, permanent activity 
would result; or else the adnsh/a and so on not being taken 
as operative causes, the consequence would be permanent 
non-activity on the part of the atoms.—For this reason also 
the atomic doctrine is untenable. 

15. And on account of the atoms having colour, 
&c M the reverse (of the Vaweshika tenet would take 
place) ; as thus it is observed. 

Let us suppose, the Vaurcshikas say, all substances com¬ 
posed of parts to be disintegrated into their parts; a limit 
will finally be reached beyond which the process of disin¬ 
tegration cannot be continued. What constitutes that limit 
are the atoms, which are eternal (permanent), belong to 
four different classes, possess the qualities of colour, &c., 
and are the originating principles of this whole material 
world with its colour, form, and other qualities. 

This fundamental assumption of the Vaueshikas we 
declare to be groundless because from the circumstance of 
the atoms having colour and other qualities there would 
follow the contrary of atomic minuteness and perma¬ 
nency, i. c. it would follow that, compared to the ultimate 
cause, they are gross and non-permanent. For ordinary 
experience teaches that whatever things possess colour and 
other qualities arc, compared to their cause, gross and non- 
permanent. A piece of cloth, for instance, is gross compared 
to the threads of which it consists, and non-permanent; 
and the threads again are non-permanent and gross com- 
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pared to the filaments of which they are made up. 
Therefore the atoms also which the Vafceshikas admit to 
have colour, &c. must have causes compared to which 
they are gross and non-permanent. Hence that reason 
also which Ka/*&da gives for the permanence of the atoms 
(IV, i, i, ‘that which exists without having a cause is 
permanent ’) does not apply at all to the atoms because, as 
we have shown just now, the atoms are to be considered as 
having a cause.—The second reason also which Ka^dda 
brings forward for the permanency of the atoms, viz. in 
IV, i, 4, ‘ the special negation implied in the term non¬ 
eternal would not be possible 1 * (if there did not exist some¬ 
thing eternal, viz. the atoms), does not necessarily prove the 
permanency of the atoms ; for supposing that there exists 
not any permanent thing, the formation of a negative com¬ 
pound such as ‘ non-eternal ’ is impossible. Nor does the 
existence of the word ‘ non-permanent ’ absolutely pre¬ 
suppose the permanency of atoms; for there exists (as we 
Ved&ntins maintain) another permanent ultimate Cause, 
viz. Brahman. Nor can the existence of anything be 
established merely on the ground of a word commonly 
being used in that sense, since there is room for common 
use only if word and matter are well-established by some 
other means of right knowledge.—The third reason also 
given in the Vai>. Sfitras (IV, i, 5) for the permanency of 
the atoms (‘and Nescience') is unavailing. For if we 
explain that Sutra to mean ‘ the non-perception of those 
actually existing causes whose effects are seen is Nescience,' 
it would follow that the binary atomic compounds also are 
permanent 2 . And if we tried to escape from that difficulty 
by including (in the explanation of the Sutra as given above) 
the qualification * there being absence of (originating) sub- 

1 Our Vaijeshika-sfitras read ‘ pratishedhabhavayfc;' but as all 
MSS. of Sankara have ‘ pratishedhdbMva^' I have kept the latter 
reading and translated according to Anandagiri's explanation: 
Karyam anityam iti kfirye vireshato nityatvanishedho na sy&d yadi 
kSra«e*py anityatvam ato *nhxi&m kirminim nityateti sfttrtrtha^. 

2 Because they also are not perceptible; the ternary aggregates, 
the so-called trasare^us, constituting the minima perceptibilia. 
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stances,’ then nothing else but the absence of a cause would 
furnish the reason for the permanency of the atoms, and 
as that reason had already been mentioned before (in IV, I, 
i) the Sutra IV, i, 5 would be a useless restatement.—Well, 
then (the Vabvshika might say), let us understand by 
1 Nescience ’ (in the Sutra) the impossibility of conceiving a 
third reason of the destruction (of effects), in addition to 
the division of the causal substance into its parts, and the 
destruction of the causal substance ; which impossibility 
involves the permanency of the atoms l .—There is no neces¬ 
sity, we reply, for assuming that a thing when perishing 
must perish on account of either of those two reasons. 
That assumption would indeed have to be made if it were 
generally admitted that a new substance is produced only 
by the conjunction of several causal substances. But if it 
is admitted that a causal substance may originate a new 
substance by passing over into a qualified state after having 
previously existed free from qualifications, in its pure 
generality, it follows that the effected substance may be 
destroyed by its solidity being dissolved, just as the hard¬ 
ness of ghee is dissolved by the action of fire 2 .—Thus there 
would result, from the circumstance of the atoms having 
colour, &c., the opposite of what the Vaijeshikas mean. 
For this reason also the atomic doctrine cannot be main¬ 
tained. 

16. And as there are difficulties in both cases. 

Earth has the qualities of smell, taste, colour, and touch, 
and is gross; water has colour, taste, and touch, and is fine; 
fire has colour and touch, and is finer yet; air is finest of 
all, and has the quality of touch only. The question now 
arises whether the atoms constituting the four elements are 
to be assumed to possess the same greater or .smaller 

1 As they have no cause which could either be disintegrated or 
destroyed. 

a This according to the Vedanta view. If atoms existed they 
might have originated from avidyii by a mere pariw&ma and might 
again be dissolved into avidyfi, without either disintegration or 
destruction of their cause taking place. 
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number of qualities as the respective elements. Rither 
assumption leads to unacceptable consequences. For if we 
assume that some kinds of atoms have more numerous 
qualities, it follows that their solid size (murti) will be 
increased thereby, and that implies their being atoms no 
longer. That an increase of qualities cannot take place 
without a simultaneous increase of size we infer from our 
observations concerning effected material bodies.—If, on the 
other hand, we assume, in order to save the equality of 
atoms of all kinds, that there is no difference in the number 
of their qualities, we must either suppose that they have all 
one quality only; but in that case we should not perceive 
touch in fire nor colour and touch in water, nor taste, 
colour, and touch in earth, since the qualities of the effects 
have for their antecedents the qualities of the causes. Or 
else we must suppose all atoms to have all the four quali¬ 
ties ; but in that case we should necessarily perceive what 
we actually do not perceive, viz. smell in water, smell and 
taste in fire, smell, taste, and colour in air.—Hence on this 
account also the atomic doctrine shows itself to be unac¬ 
ceptable. 

17. And as the (atomic theory) is not accepted 
(by any authoritative persons) it is to be disregarded 
altogether. 

While the theory of the pradh&na being the cause of the 
world has been accepted by some adherents of the Veda— 
as, for instance, Manu—with a view to the doctrines of the 
effect existing in the cause already, and so on, the atomic 
doctrine has not been accepted by any persons of authority 
in any of its parts, and therefore is to be disregarded 
entirely by all those who take their stand on the Veda. 

There are, moreover, other objections to the Vaireshika 
doctrine.—The Vaueshikas assume six categories, which 
constitute the subject-matter of their system, viz. substance, 
quality, action, generality, particularity, and inherence. 
These six categories they maintain to be absolutely dif¬ 
ferent from each other, and to have different characteristics ; 
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just as a man, a horse, a hare differ from one another. 
Side by side with this assumption they make another which 
contradicts the former one, viz. that quality, action, &c. 
have the attribute of depending on substance. But that is 
altogether inappropriate ; for just as ordinary things, such 
as animals, grass, trees, and the like, being absolutely 
different from each other do not depend on each other, so 
the qualities, &c. also being absolutely different from sub¬ 
stance, cannot depend on the latter. Or else let the qualities, 
&c. depend on substance ; then it follows that, as they arc 
present where substance is present, and absent where it is 
absent, substance only exists, and, according to its various 
forms, becomes the object of different terms and conceptions 
(such as quality, action, &c.); just as Devadatta, for instance, 
according to the conditions in which he finds himself is the 
object of various conceptions and names. But this latter 
alternative would involve the acceptation of the Sankhya 
doctrine 1 and the abandonment of the VaiVeshika stand¬ 
point.—But (the Vai.reshika may say) smoke also is different 
from fire and yet it is dependent on it.—True, we reply; 
but we ascertain the difference of smoke and fire from the 
fact of their being apperceived in separation. Substance 
and quality, on the other hand, are not so apperceived ; for 
when we are conscious of a white blanket, or a red cow, or 
a blue lotus, the substance is in each case cognised by means 
of the quality; the latter therefore has its Self in the sub¬ 
stance. The same reasoning applies to action, generality, 
particularity, and inherence. 

If you (the Vaueshika) say that qualities, actions, &c. 
(although not non-different from substances) may yet 
depend on the latter because substances and qualities stand 
in the relation of one not being able to exist without the 
other (ayutasiddhi 2 ); we point out that things which are 

1 The Sahkhyas looking on everything (except the soul) as 
being the pradh&na in various forms.—There is no need of 
assuming with Govindananda that by the Sankhya of the text we 
have to understand the Vedanta. 

8 Yayor dvayor madhya ekam aviimyad aparfimtam ev&va- 
tish///ate tdv ayutasiddhau yathdvayavdvayavinau. 
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ayutasiddha must either be non-separate in place, or non¬ 
separate in time, or non-separate in nature, and that none 
of these alternatives agrees with VaLreshika principles, tor 
the first alternative contradicts your own assumptions ac¬ 
cording to which the cloth originating from the threads 
occupies the place of the threads only, not that of the cloth, 
while the qualities of the cloth, such as its white colour, 
occupy the place of the cloth only, not that of the threads. 
So the Vafreshika-sutras say (I, i, 10 ), 4 Substances originate 
another substance and qualities another quality.’ The 
threads which constitute the causal substance originate the 
effected substance, viz. the cloth, and the qualities of the 
threads, such as white colour, &c., produce in the cloth new 
corresponding qualities. But this doctrine is clearly contra¬ 
dicted by the assumption of substance and quality being 
non-separate in place.—If, in the second place, you explain 
ayutasiddhatva as non-separation in time, it follows also 
that, for instance, the right and the left horn of a cow would 
be ayutasiddha—And if, finally, you explain it to mean 
‘non-separation in character/ it is impossible to make any 
further distinction between the substance and the quality, as 
then quality is conceived as being identical with substance. 

Moreover, the distinction which the Vaireshikas make 
between conjunction (sawyoga) as being the connexion of 
things which can exist separately, and inherence (samav&ya) 
as being the connexion of things which are incapable of 
separate existence is futile, since the cause which exists 
before the effect 1 cannot be said to be incapable of separate 
existence. Perhaps the Vaueshika will say that his defi¬ 
nition refers to one of the two terms only, so that samav&ya 
is the connexion, with the cause, of the effect which is 
incapable of separate existence. But this also is of no 
avail; for as a connexion requires two terms, the effect as 
long as it has not yet entered into being cannot be con¬ 
nected with the cause. And it would be equally unavailing 
to say tljat the effect enters into the connexion after it has 
begun to exist; for if the Vaijeshika admits that the effect 


1 The connexion of cause and effect is of course samav&ya. 
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may exist previous to its connexion with the cause, it is 
no longer ayutasiddha (incapable of separate existence), and 
thereby the principle that between effect and cause con¬ 
junction and disjunction do not take place is violated 1 . 
And 12 just as conjunction, and not samav&ya, is the con¬ 
nexion in which every effected substance as soon as it has 
been produced stands with the all-pervading substances as 
ether, &c.—although no motion has taken place on the part 
of the effected substance—so also the connexion of the 
effect with the cause will be conjunction merely, not sama- 
v&ya. 

Nor is there any proof for the existence of any connexion, 
samavaya or sa///yoga, apart from the things which it con¬ 
nects. If it should be maintained that sawyoga and sama- 
v&ya have such an existence because we observe that there 
are names and ideas of them in addition to the names and 
ideas of the things connected, we point out that one and 
the same thing may be the subject of several names and 
ideas if it is considered in its relations to what lies without 
it, Devadatta although being one only forms the object of 
many different names and notions according as he is con¬ 
sidered in himself or in his relations to others; thus he is 
thought and spoken of as man, Br&hmajva, learned in the 
Veda, generous, boy, young man, old man, father, son, 
grandson, brother, son-in-law, &c. So, again, one and the 
same stroke is, according to the place it is connected with, 
spoken of and conceived as meaning either ten, or hundred, 
or thousand, &c. Analogously, two connected things are 
not only conceived and denoted as connected things, but 
in addition constitute the object of the ideas and terms 
6 conjunction * or 'inherence/ which however do not prove 

1 If the effect can exist before having entered into connexion 
with the cause, the subsequent connexion of the two is no longer 
samav 3 ya but sa^yoga; and that contradicts a fundamental Vake- 
shika principle, 

8 This clause replies to the objection that only those connexions 
which have been produced by previous motion are to be considered 
conjunctions. 
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themselves to be separate entities.—Things standing thus, 
the non-existence of separate entities (conjunction, &c.), 
which entities would have to be established on the ground 
of perception, follows from the fact of their non-perception. 
—Nor, again \ does the circumstance of the word and idea 
of connexion having for its object the things connected 
involve the connexions permanent existence, since we have 
already shown above that one thing may, on account of its 
relations to other things, be conceived and denoted in dif¬ 
ferent ways. 

Further 2 , conjunction cannot take place between the 
atoms, the soul, and the internal organ, because they have 
no parts; for we observe that conjunction takes place only 
of such substances as consist of parts. If the Vafreshika 
should say that parts of the atoms, soul and mind may be 
assumed (in order to explain their alleged conj unction), 
we remark that the assumption of actually non-existing 
things would involve the result that anything might be 
established; for there is no restrictive rule that only such 
and such non-existing things—whether contradictory to 
reason or not—should be assumed and not any other, and 
assumptions depend on ones choice only and may be carried 
to any extent. If we once allow assumptions, there is no 
reason why there should not be assumed a further hundred 
or thousand things, in addition to the six categories assumed 
by the VaLreshikas. Anybody might then assume anything, 
and we could neither stop a compassionate man from 
assuming that this transmigratory world which is the cause 
of so much misery to living beings is not to be, nor a 
malicious man from assuming that even the released souls 
are to enter on a new cycle of existences. 

A clause meant to preclude the assumption that the permanent 
existence of the things connected involves the permanent existence 
of the connexion. 

It having been shown above that atoms cannot enter into 
sa#gyoga with each other, it is shown now that sawyoga of the soul 
with the atoms cannot be the cause of the motion of the latter, 
and that sawyoga of soul and manas cannot be the cause of 
cognition. 
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Further, it is not possible that a binary atomic compound, 
which consists of parts, should be connected with the simple 
indivisible atoms by an intimate connexion (saw/jrlesha) 
any more than they can thus be connected with ether; for 
between ether and earth, &c. there does not exist that kind 
of intimate connexion which exists, for instance, between 
wood and varnish K 

Let it then be said (the VaLreshika resumes) that the 
samavaya relation must be assumed, because otherwise 
the relation of that which abides and that which forms the 
abode—which relation actually exists between the effected 
substance and the causal substance—is not possible,—That 
would, we reply, involve the vice of mutual dependence; for 
only when the separateness of cause and effect is established, 
the relation of the abode and that which abides can be 
established ; and only when the latter relation is estab¬ 
lished, the relation of separateness can be established. 
For the Ved&ntins acknowledge neither the separateness 
of cause and effect, nor their standing to each other in the 
relation of abode and thing abiding, since according to their 
doctrine the effect is only a certain state of the cause 1 2 3 .— 
Moreover, as the atoms are limited (not of infinite exten¬ 
sion), they must in reality consist of as many parts as wc 
acknowledge regions of spaced whether those be six or 
eight or ten, and consequently they cannot be permanent; 
conclusions contrary to the Vai^eshika doctrine of the indi¬ 
visibility and permanency of the atoms.—If the Vaircshika 
replies that those very parts which arc owing to the exist¬ 
ence of the different regions of space are his (indestructible) 

1 Kkasambandhyakarshawe yatra sambandhyantardkarshawaw 
tatra sa/wleshaA, sa tu savayavand/a ^atukdsh/Mdind 7 /* dnsh/o 
11a tu niravayavai// sdvayavdnam, ato dvyaaukasya sdvayavasya 
niravayavena paramd//und sa nopapadyate* Brahmavidydbh. 

2 In answer to the question how, in that case, the practically 
recognised relation of abode, &c. existing between the cause and 
the effect is accounted for. 

3 For they must in that case have a northern end, an eastern 
end, &c. 
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atoms ; we deny that because all things whatever, forming 
a series of substances of ever-increasing minuteness, are 
capable of dissolution, until the highest cause (Brahman) is 
reached. Earth—which is, in comparison with a binary com¬ 
pound, the grossest thing of all—undergoes decomposition; 
so do the substances following next which belong to the 
same class as earth; so does the binary compound; and so 
does, finally, the atom which (although the minutest thing of 
all) still belongs to the same general class (i. e. matter) with 
earth, &c. The objection (which the Vaheshika might pos¬ 
sibly raise here again) that things can be decomposed only 
by the separation of their parts \ we have already disposed of 
above, where we pointed out that decomposition may take 
place in a manner analogous to the melting of ghee. Just as 
the hardness of ghee, gold, and the like, is destroyed in con¬ 
sequence of those substances being rendered liquid by their 
contact with fire, no separation of the parts taking place all 
the while; so the solid shape of the atoms also may be 
decomposed by their passing back into the indifferenced 
condition of the highest cause. In the same way the origi¬ 
nation of effects also is brought about not merely in the 
way of conjunction of parts; for we see that milk, for 
instance, and water originate effects such as sour milk and 
ice without there taking place any conjunction of parts. 

It thus appears that the atomic doctrine is supported by 
very weak arguments only, is opposed to those scriptural 
passages which declare the Lord to be the general cause, and 
is not accepted by any of the authorities taking their stand 
on Scripture, such as Manu and others. Hence it is to be 
altogether disregarded by highminded men who have a 
regard for their own spiritual welfare. 

18. (If there be assumed) the (dyad of) aggregates 
with its two causes, (there takes place) non-estab¬ 
lishment of those (two aggregates). 

The reasons on account of which the doctrine of the 

1 And that on that account the atoms which he considers as the 
ultimate simple constituents of matter cannot be decomposed. 
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VaLvcshikas cannot be accepted have been stated above. 
That doctrine may be called semi-destructive (or semi- 
nihilistic 1 ). That the more thorough doctrine which teaches 
universal non-permanency is even less worthy of being 
taken into consideration, we now proceed to show. 

That doctrine is presented in a variety of forms, due 
either to the difference of the views (maintained by Buddha 
at different times), or else to the difference of capacity on 
the part of the disciples (of Buddha). Three principal 
opinions may, however, be distinguished; the opinion of 
those who maintain the reality of everything (Realists, 
sarv&stitvavadin); the opinion of those who maintain that 
thought only is real (Idealists, vi^/ 2 anavadin); and the 
opinion of those who maintain that everything is void (un¬ 
real; Nihilists, jfinyavadin 2 ).—We first controvert those 


1 Because according to their opinion difference of size constitutes 
difference of substance, so that the continuous change of size in 
animal bodies, for instance, involves the continual perishing of old 
and the continual origination of new substances, 

2 The following notes on Bauddha doctrines are taken exclusively 
from the commentaries on the Atoikarabhashya, and no attempt 
has been made to contrast or reconcile the Brahminical accounts 
of Bauddha psychology with the teaching of genuine Bauddha 
books. Cp. on the chief sects of the Buddhistic philosophers the 
Bauddha chapter of the Sarvadarjawasawgraha.—The Nihilists are 
the Madhyamikas; the Idealists are the YogaXaras; the Saulran- 
likas and the Vaibhashikas together constitute the class of the 
Realists.—I subjoin the account given of those sects in the Brah- 
mavidyabhara//a.—Buddhasya hi madhyamika-yogaX’am-sautran- 
tika-vaibhashikasain^/zakiU XatvaraX xishyaX. I atra buddhena 
prathama/v yan prali sarva m jftnyam ily upadish/uw to madhya¬ 
mikas te hi guru//fi yathoktaw tathaiva ^raddhaya gr/liitavanta iti 
krftva nupak/vsh/d/; pumu Xa taduktasyartluisya buddhyanusa- 
rez/akshepasyakr/tatvan notknsh/abuddhaya iti madhyamikaX. 
Anyais tu -rishyair guru#u sarvtwflnyatva upadish/e ^/7anatiriktasya 
sarvasya jflnyatvam astu n&moti guruktir yoga iti bauddaiX pari- 
bh&shitopetaX tad upari hi #v2anasya tu jftnyatvaiw na sawbhavati 
tathdtve ^agaddndhyaprasahgat jftnyasiddher apy asa^bhavaX- Xeti 
buddhamate aXaratvena paribhashita akshopo»pi kr/ta iti yoga- 
XftraX, vi^/zanamatrastit vavadina//. Tadananlaram anyai// ^ishyai/; 
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who maintain that everything, external as well as internal, is 
real. What is external is either element (bhfita) or elementary 
(bhautika); what is internal is either mind (Z’itta) or mental 
(£aitta). The elements are earth, water, and so on; elemental 
are colour, &c. on the one hand, and the eye and the other 
sense-organs on the other hand. Earth and the other three 
elements arise from the aggregation of the four different 
kinds of atoms; the atoms of earth being hard, those of 
water viscid, those of fire hot, those of air mobile.—The 
inward world consists of the five so-called c groups’ (skan- 
dha), the group of sensation (rftpaskandha), the group of 
knowledge (vi^wdnaskandha), the group of feeling (vedand- 
skandha), the group of verbal knowledge (sa,w^/?dskandha), 
and the group of impressions (sa;/2skdraskandha ) 1 ; which 


pratitisiddhasya kathaw jfinyatvaw vaktuw jakyam ato ^vvanavad 
vdhydrtho*pi satya ity ukte tarhi tathaiva so*stu, para m tu so 
*numeyo na tu pratyaksha ity ukte tathdngikntyaivaTW rishyamatim 
anusr/tya kiyatparyantatfz sfltra/w bhavishyathi tai h pr/sh/am atas 
te sautrdntikd/j. Anye punar yady aya m gha/a iti pratt tibaldd 
vdhyo*rtha upeyate tarhi tasyd eva pratiter aparokshalvdt sa 
katha/# paroksho*to vdhyo*rtho na pratyaksha iti bhdshd viruddh- 
ety dkshipann atas te vaibhdshikdA. 

1 The rftpaskandha comprises the senses and their objects, 
colour, &c.; the sense-organs were above called bhautika, they here 
re-appear as £aittika on account of their connexion with thought. 
Their objects likewise are classed as feultika in so far as they are 
perceived by the senses.—The vi^v&naskandha comprises the 
series of self-cognitions (ahamaham ity dlayavi^dnaprav&haA), 
according to all commentators; and in addition, according to the 
Brahmavidydbharawa, the knowledge, determinate and indeterminate, 
of external things (savikalpakaw nirvikalpakaw /’a pravn'tliv^/K- 
nasam^itam).—The vedandskandha comprises pleasure, pain, Sec . 
—The sazB^vldskandha comprises the cognition of things by their 
names (gaur am ityddwabdasam^alpitapratyayaA, An. Gi.; gaur 
am ityevazra ndmavirish/asavikalpaka/z pratyaya/;, Go. An.; saw^v/d 
ya^wadattadipadaladullekhi savikalpapratyayo vd, dvitlyapakshe 
vi^/dnapadena savikalpapratyayo na grdhyaA, Brahmavidydbh.). 
The sawskdraskandha comprises passion, aversion, &c., dharma 
and adharma.—Compare also the Bhdmati.—The vi^wdnaskandha 
is $tta, the other skandhas £aitta. 
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taken together constitute the basis of all personal exist¬ 
ence l 2 3 . 

With reference to this doctrine we make the following 
remarks.—Those two aggregates, constituting two different 
classes, and having two different causes which the Bauddhas 
assume, viz. the aggregate of the elements and elementary 
things whose cause the atoms are, and the aggregate of the 
five skandhas whose cause the skandhas are, cannot, on Baud- 
dha principles, be established, i. e. it cannot be explained 
how the aggregates are brought about. For the parts con¬ 
stituting the (material) aggregates are devoid of intelligence, 
and the kindling (abhi^valana) of intelligence depends on an 
aggregate of atoms having been brought about previously a . 
And the Bauddhas do not admit any other permanent intelli¬ 
gent being, such as either an enjoying soul or a ruling Lord, 
which could effect the aggregation of the atoms. Nor can 
the atoms and skandhas be assumed to enter on activity on 
their own account; for that would imply their never ceasing 
to be active :i . Nor can the cause of aggregation be looked 
for in the so-called abode (i. e. the alayavi^/Hna-pravaha, 
the train of self-cognitions); for the latter must be described 
either as different from the single cognitions or as not dif¬ 
ferent from them. (In the former case it is either permanent, 
and then it is nothing else but the permanent soul of the 
Ved&ntins; or non-permanent;) then being admitted to be 
momentary merely, it cannot exercise any influence and 
cannot therefore be the cause of the motion of the atoms 4 . 


1 It has to be kept in view that the sarvastitvavadins as well as 
the other Bauddha sects teach the momentariness (kshawikatva), 
the eternal flux of everything that exists, and are on that ground 
controverted by the upholders of the permanent Brahman. 

2 Mind, on the Bauddha doctime, presupposes the existence ot 
an aggregate of atoms, viz. the body. 

3 In consequence of which no release could take place. 

4 The Brahmavid) abhara/m explains the last clause—from ksha- 
ttikatvIM* fa. —somewhat differently: Api fa paramdwftnfim api 
ksha//ikatvabhyupagaman melaium na sambhavati, paramdwCtnd/// 
melanaw parama/mkriyadhinam, tatha svakriyaw prati parama- 
wftna/// kara/zatvat kriyapflrvaksha//e parama/nibhir bhavyam, kriyfi 
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(And in the latter case we are not further advanced than 
before.)—For all these reasons the formation of aggregates 
cannot be accounted for. But without aggregates there 
would be an end of the stream of mundane existence which 
presupposes those aggregates. 

19. If it be said that (the formation of aggregates 
may be explained) through (Nescience, See.) standing 
in the relation of mutual causality; we say l No/ 
because they merely are the efficient causes of the 
origin (of the immediately subsequent links). 

Although there exists no permanent intelligent principle 
of the nature either of a ruling Lord or an enjoying soul, 
under whose influence the formation of aggregates could 
take place, yet the course of mundane existence is rendered 
possible through the mutual causality 1 of Nescience and 
so on, so that we need not look for any other combining 
principle. 

The series beginning with Nescience comprises the fol¬ 
lowing members: Nescience, impression, knowledge, name 
and form, the abode of the six, touch, feeling, desire, 
activity, birth, species, decay, death, grief, lamentation, 
pain* mental affliction, and the like 2 . All these terms con- 

jrayalay£ kriy&kshawe*pi tesham avastMnam apekshitam eva m 
melanakshane*pi, nahi melan&jrayasy&bh&ve melanarfipa pravr/ttir 
upapadyate, tatha k& sthiraparamSmisadhya melanarfipa pravr/tti/z 
kathazra tesh&m kshamkatve bhavet.—Ananda Giri also divides and 
translates differently from the translation in the text. 

1 The k&ra/zatv&t of .Sankara explains the pratyayatv&t of the 
Sfitra; karyaw praty ayate g-anakatvena gaA&iali. 

2 The commentators agree on the whole in their explanations of 
the terms of this series.—The following is the substance of the 
comment of the Brahxnavidy&bharazza: Nescience is the error of 
considering that which is momentary, impure, &c. to be permanent, 
pure, &c. — Impression (affection, sazwskSra) comprises desire, 
aversion, &c., and the activity caused by them. — Knowledge 
(vi^w&na) is the self-consciousness (aham ity Slayav^&nasya 
vrz'ttil&bha^) springing up in the embryo.-—Name and form is the 
rudimentary flake- or bubble-like condition of the embryo.—The 
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stitute ;t chain of causes and are as such spoken of in the 
Bauddha system, sometimes cursorily, sometimes at length. 
They arc, moreover, all acknowledged as existing, not by 
the Bauddhas only, but by the followers of all systems. 
And as the cycles of Nescience, &c. forming uninterrupted 
chains of causes and effects revolve unceasingly like water* 
wheels, the existence of the aggregates (which constitute 
bodies and minds) must needs be assumed, as without such 
Nescience and so on could not take place. 

This argumentation of the Bauddha we are unable to 
accept, because it merely assigns efficient causes for the 
origination of the members of the series, but does not 
intimate an efficient cause for the formation of the aggre¬ 
gates. If the Bauddha reminds us of the statement made 
above that the existence of aggregates must needs be 
inferred from the existence of Nescience and so on, we 
point out that, if he means thereby that Nescience and so 
on cannot exist without aggregates and hence require the 
existence of such, it remains to assign an efficient cause for 
the formation of the aggregates. But, als we have already 
shown—when examining the Vaureshika doctrine—that the 
formation of aggregates cannot be accounted for even on 
the assumption of permanent atoms and individual souls in 

abode of the six (sha</ayatana) is the further developed stage of 
the embryo in which the latter is the abode of the six senses.— 
Touch (spam) is the sensations of cold, warmth, &c. on the 
embryo's part.—Feeling (vedanii) the sensations of pleasure and 
pain resulting therefrom.—Desire (tr/*sh//a) is the wish to enjoy 
the pleasurable sensations and to shun the painful ones.—Activity 
(upadana) is the effort resulting from desire.—Birth is the passing 
out from the uterus.—Species (cati) is the class of beings to which 
the new-born creature belongs.—Decay (^ara).—Death (mara;/am) 
is explained as the condition of the creature when about to die 
(mumftrsha). - Grief (jroka) the frustration of wishes connected 
therewith,—Lament (paridevanam) the lamentations on that ac¬ 
count.—Pain (du/Aha) is such pain as caused by the five senses.— 
Durmanas is mental affliction.— The ‘and the like* implies death, 
the departure to another world and the subsequent return from 
there. 
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which the adr/sh/a abides 1 ; how much less then are aggre¬ 
gates possible if there exist only momentary atoms not 
connected with enjoying souls and devoid of abodes (i. c. 
souls), and that which abides in them (the adr/sh/a).—Let 
us then assume (the Bauddha says) that Nescience, &c. 
themselves are the efficient cause of the aggregate.—But 
how—we ask—can they be the cause of that without which 
—as their abode—they themselves are not capable of exist¬ 
ence? Perhaps you will say that in the eternal saws&ra 
the aggregates succeed one another in an unbroken chain, 
and hence also Nescience, and so on, which abide in those 
aggregates. But in that case you will have to assume 
either that each aggregate necessarily produces another 
aggregate of the same kind, or that, without any settled 
rule, it may produce either a like or an unlike one. In the 
former case a human body could never pass over into that 
of a god or an animal or a being of the infernal regions; in 
the latter case a man might in an instant be turned into an 
elephant or a god and again become a man ; either of which 
consequences would be contrary to your system.—Moreover, 
that for the purpose of whose enjoyment the aggregate is 
formed is, according to your doctrine, not a permanent 
enjoying soul, so that enjoyment subserves itself merely and 
cannot be desired by anything else ; hence final release also 
must, according to you, be considered as subserving itself 


1 Ananda Giri and Go. Ananda explain: AjrayiirrayibhiUcshv 
id bhokt/'zvireshawam adzvsh/ajrayeshv ity arlha/;.—The Brahma- 
vidydbharawa says: Nityeshv turay&rrayibhuleshv awushv abhyupa- 
gamyamaneshu bhoktr/shu kz satsv ity anvaya/j. Ajrayfwrayibhfi- 
teshv ity asyopakaryopakarakabh a vaprap t eshv ity artha/z.—And with 
regard to the subsequent dn-ayiuraj-htinyeshu: djraySjrayitvarft- 
nyeshu, aya;/z bhdva/*, sthireshu paramdmishu yadanvaye paramfi- 
nCm&m sawglidtapatti^ yadvyatireke kz na tad upakarakam upakar- 
ya h paramawava// ycna tatkr/to bhoga// prarthyate sa tatra karleti 
grahftim jakyate, kshawikeshu tu paramd/mshu anvayavyatireka- 
grahasyanekakshawasadhyasyasawbhavdn nopakaryopakarakabhdv.o 
nirdh&rayituw jakya/;.—Ananda Giri remarks on the latter: Ad;v- 
sh/arrayakartmahityam ahd.rrayeti. Another reading appears to be 
^aydjrayaj'finyeshu. 
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only, and no being; desirous of release can be assumed. If 
a being desirous of both were assumed, it would have to be 
conceived as permanently existing up to the time of enjoy¬ 
ment and release, and that would be contrary to your 
doctrine of general impermanency.—There may therefore 
exist a causal relation between the members of the series 
consisting of Nescience, &c., but, in the absence of a 
permanent enjoying soul, it is impossible to establish on 
that ground the existence of aggregates. 

20. (Nor can there be a causal relation between 
Nescience, &c.), because on the origination of the 
subsequent (moment) the preceding one ceases to be. 

We have hitherto argued that Nescience, and so on, stand 
in a causal relation to each other merely, so that they can¬ 
not be made to account for the existence of aggregates ; wc 
arc now going to prove that they cannot even be considered 
as efficient causes of the subsequent members of the scries 
to which they belong. 

Those who maintain that everything has a momentary 
existence only admit that when the thing existing in the 
second moment * enters into being the thing existing in the 
first moment ceases to be. On this admission it is impossible 
to establish between the two things the relation of cause and 
effect, since the former momentary existence which ceases 
or has ceased to be, and so has entered into the state of 
non-existence, cannot be the cause of the later momentary 
existence.--Let it then be said that the former momentary 
existence when it has reached its full development becomes 
the cause of the later momentary existence.—That also is 
impossible; for the assumption that a fully developed 
existence exerts a further energy, involves the conclusion 
that it is connected with a second moment (which contra¬ 
dicts the doctrine of universal momentariness).—Then let 
the mere existence of the antecedent entity constitute its 


1 BauddhSn&w kshawapadena gha/ddir eva padartho vyavahriyate 
na tu tadatirikta/i kiuX’it kshawo lUima Mlo*sti. Brahmavidyabh. 
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causal energy.—That assumption also is fruitless, because we 
cannot conceive the Qriginationofan effect which is not imbued 
with the nature of the cause (i. e. in which the nature of the 
cause does not continue to exist). And to assume that the 
nature of the cause does continue to exist in the effect is im¬ 
possible (on the Bauddha doctrine), as that would involve the 
permanency of the cause, and thus necessitate the abandon¬ 
ment of the doctrine of general non-permanency.—Nor can it 
be admitted that the relation of cause and effect holds good 
without the cause somehow giving its colouring to the effect; 
for that doctrine might unduly be extended to all cases \— 
Moreover, the origination and cessation of things of which the 
Bauddha speaks must either constitute a thing’s own form or 
another state of it, or an altogether different thing. But 
none of these alternatives agrees with the general Bauddha 
principles. If, in the first place, origination and cessation 
constituted the form of a thing, it would follow that the 
word ‘thing’ and the words ‘origination’ and ‘cessation’ 
are interchangeable (which is not the case).—Let then, 
secondly, the Bauddha says, a certain difference be assumed, 
in consequence of which the terms ‘ origination ’ and ‘ cessa¬ 
tion ’ may denote the initial and final states of that which in 
the intermediate state is called thing.—In that case, we 
reply, the thing will be connected with three moments, viz. 
the initial, the intermediate, and the final one, so that the 
doctrine of general momentariness will have to be abandoned. 
—Let then, as the third alternative, origination and cessation 
be altogether different from the thing, as much as a buffalo 
is from a horse.—That too cannot be, we reply; for it would 
lead to the conclusion that the thing, because altogether 
disconnected with origination and cessation, is everlasting. 
And the same conclusion would be led' up to, if we under¬ 
stood by the origination and cessation of a thing merely its 
perception and non-perception ; for the latter are attributes 
of the percipient mind only, not of the thing itself.—Hence 


1 And whereupon then could be established the difference of 
mere efficient causes such as the potter’s staff, &c., and material 
causes such as clay, &c. ? 
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we have again to declare the Bauddha doctrine to be 
untenable. 

21. On the supposition of there being* no (cause; 
while yet the effect takes place), there results con¬ 
tradiction of the admitted principle; otherwise 
simultaneousness (of cause and effect). 

It has been shown that on the doctrine of general non¬ 
permanency, the former momentary existence, as having 
already been merged in non-existence, cannot be the cause 
of the later one.—Perhaps now the Bauddha will say that 
an effect may arise even when there is no cause.—That, we 
reply, implies the abandonment of a principle admitted by 
yourself, viz. that the mind and the mental modifications 
originate when in conjunction with four kinds of causes 1 . 
Moreover, if anything could originate without a cause, there 
would be nothing to prevent that anything might originate 
at any time.—If, on the other hand, you should say that 
we may assume the antecedent momentary existence to last 
until the succeeding one has been produced, we point out 
that that would imply the simultaneousness of cause and 
effect, and so run counter to an accepted Bauddha tenet, viz. 
that all things 2 are momentary merely. 


1 These four causes are the so-called defining cause (adhipati- 
pratyaya), the auxiliary cause (sahakdripratyaya), the immediate 
cause (samanantarapratyaya), and the substantial cause (dlambana- 
pratyaya).—I extract the explanation from the Brahmavidydbharawa: 
Adhipatir indriyazw tad dhi vtokshurddirdpam utpannasya ^/lanasya 
rftpadivishayatdw niya/ 77 /ati niyamakaj loke x dhipatir ity ufcyate. 
Sahakdri aloka/2. Samanantarapratyaya//ptirva^/zanam^auddhamate 
hi ksha«ika^; 7 anasa;;/tatau pfkva^/Hnam uttani^wanasya karanaw 
tad eva £a mana ity u^yate. Alambanaw gha/ddi//. Etdn hetftn 
pratiya prdpya £ak$hurdc%anyam ity ddi. 

* Sawskdra iti, tanmate pftrvak$ha»a eva hetubhfitaA sawskdro 
vdsaneti £a vyavahriyate karyaw tu tadvishayatayd karmavyutpattyd 
saffzskdra^, tathd kdryakdrawdtmakaw sarvaw bhdvarfipaw ksha- 
wikam iti prati^mirthaA. Brahmavidydbharawa. 
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22. Cessation dependent on a sublative act of the 
mind, and cessation not so dependent cannot be 
established, there being no (complete) interruption. 

The Bauddhas who maintain that universal destruction is 
going on constantly, assume that ‘ whatever forms an object 
of knowledge and is different from the triad is produced 
(sa?;zsknta) and momentary.’ To the triad there mentioned 
they give the names 1 cessation dependent on a sublative act 
of the mind/ ‘cessation not dependent on such an act/ and 
‘space/ This triad they hold to be non-substantial, of a 
merely negative character (abheivam&tra), devoid of all 
positive characteristics. By * cessation dependent on a sub¬ 
lative act of the mind/ we have to understand such destruc¬ 
tion of entities as is preceded by an act of thought 1 ; by 
‘cessation not so dependent’ is meant destruction of the 
opposite kind 2 ; by ‘ space ’ is meant absence in general of 
something covering (or occupying space). Out of these 
three non-existences ‘space’ will be refuted later on (Sfitra 
24); the two other ones are refuted in the present S&tra. 

Cessation which is dependent on a sublative act of the 
mind, and cessation which is not so dependent are both 
impossible, ‘on account of the absence of interruption/ 
For both kinds of cessation must have reference either to the 
series (of momentary existences) or to the single members 
constituting the series.—The former alternative is impossible, 
because in all series (of momentary existences) the members 
of the series stand in an unbroken relation of cause and 
effect so that the series cannot be interrupted 3 .—The latter 


* As when a man smashes a jar having previously formed the 
intention of doing so. 

2 I.e. the insensible continual decay of things.—Viparita iti 
pratiksha«a/» gha/&din&w yukty& s&dhyam&no*kundair avagantum 
ajakya^ stikshmo vin^o^pratisa^khydnirodha^. Brahm&v. 

3 A series of momentary existences constituting a chain of 
causes and effects can never be entirely stopped; for the last 
momentary existence must be supposed either to produce its effect 
or not to produce it. In the former case the series is continued ; 
the latter alternative would imply that the last link does not really 
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alternative is likewise inadmissible, for it is impossible to 
maintain that any momentary existence should undergo 
complete annihilation entirely undefinable and disconnected 
(with the previous state of existence), since we observe that 
a thing is recognised in the various states through which it 
may pass and thus has a connected existence 1 . And in 
those cases also where a thing is not clearly recognised 
(after having undergone a change) we yet infer, on the 
ground of actual observations made in other cases, that one 
and the same thing continues to exist without any interrup¬ 
tion.—For these reasons the two kinds of cessation which 
the Bauddhas assume cannot be proved. 

23. And on account of the objections presenting 
themselves in either case. 

The cessation of Nescience, &c. which, on the assumption 
of the Bauddhas, is included in the two kinds of cessation 
discussed hitherto, must take place either in consequence of 
perfect knowledge together with its auxiliaries, or else of 
its own accord. But the former alternative would imply 
the abandonment of the Bauddha doctrine that destruction 
takes place without a cause, and the latter alternative would 
involve the uselessness of the Bauddha instruction as to 
the 'path' 2 . As therefore both alternatives are open to 
objections, the Bauddha doctrine must be declared unsatis¬ 
factory. 


exist, since the Bauddhas define the sattd of a thing as its causal 
efficiency (cp. Sarvadar^awasawgraha). And the non-existence of 
the last link would rctrogressively lead to the non-existence of the 
whole series. 

1 Thus clay is recognised as such whether it appears in the form 
of a jar, or of the potsherds into which the jar is broken, or of the 
powder into which the potsherds are ground.—Analogously we 
infer that even things which seem to vanish altogether, such as 
a drop of water which has fallen on heated iron, yet continue to 
exist in some form. 

2 The knowledge that everything is transitory, pain, &c. 
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24. And in the case of space also (the doctrine of 
its being a non-entity is untenable) on account of 
its not differing (from the two other kinds of non¬ 
entity). 

We have shown so far that of the triad declared by the 
Bauddhas to be devoid of all positive characteristics, and 
therefore non-definable, two (viz. prati-sawkhy&virodha and 
aprati 0 ) cannot be shown to be such; we now proceed to 
show the same with regard to space (ether, akchra). 

With regard to space also it cannot be maintained that 
it is non-definable, since substantiality can be established in 
the case of space no less than in the case of the two so- 
called non-entities treated of in the preceding SCitras. That 
space is a real thing follows in the first place from certain 
scriptural passages, such as ‘space sprang from the Self.’— 
To those, again, who (like the Bauddhas) disagree with us 
as to the authoritativeness of Scripture we point out that 
the real existence of space is to be inferred from the quality 
of sound, since we observe that earth and other real things 
are the abodes of smell and the other qualities.—Moreover, 
if you declare that space is nothing but the absence in 
general of any covering (occupying) body, it would follow 
that while one bird is flying—whereby space is occupied— 
there would be no room for a second bird wanting to fly at 
the same time. And if you should reply that the second 
bird may fly there where there is absence of a covering 
body, we point out that that something by which the 
absence of covering bodies is distinguished must be a 
positive entity, viz. space in our sense, and not the mere 
non-existence of covering bodies *.—Moreover, the Bauddha 
places himself, by his view of space, in opposition to other 
parts of his system. For we find, in the Bauddha Scriptures, 
a series of questions and answers (beginning, ‘ On what, O 
reverend Sir, is the earth -founded ? ’), in which the following 


1 What does enable us to declare that there is avara^Sbhava in 
one place and not in another ? Space ; which therefore is some¬ 
thing real. 
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question occurs, ‘On what is the air founded?’ to which it 
is replied that the air is founded on space (ether). Now it 
is clear that this statement is appropriate only on the sup¬ 
position of space being a positive entity, not a mere 
negation.—Further, there is a self-contradiction in the 
Bauddha statements regarding all the three kinds of nega¬ 
tive entities, it being said, on the one hand, that they arc 
not positively definable, and, on the other hand, that they 
are eternal. Of what is not real neither eternity nor non¬ 
eternity can be predicated, since the distinction of subjects 
and predicates of attribution is founded entirely on real 
things. Anything with regard to which that distinction 
holds good we conclude to be a real thing, such as jars and 
the like are, not a mere undefinable negation. 

25. And on account of remembrance. 

The philosopher who maintains that all things are 
momentary only would have to extend that doctrine to 
the perceiving person (upalabdhri) also; that is, however, 
not possible, on account of the remembrance which is con¬ 
sequent on the original perception. That remembrance can 
take place only if it belongs to the same person who pre¬ 
viously made the perception ; for we observe that what one 
man has experienced is not remembered by another man. 
How, indeed, could there arise the conscious state expressed 
in the sentences, c I saw that thing, and now I see this 
thing,’ if the seeing person were not in both cases the same ? 
That the consciousness of recognition takes place only in 
the case of the observing and remembering subject being 
one, is a matter known to every one ; for if there were, in 
the two cases, different subjects, the state of consciousness 
arising in the mind of the remembering person would be, ‘ / 
remember; another person made the observation.’ But no 
such state of consciousness does arise,—When, on the other 
hand, such a state of consciousness does arise, then every¬ 
body knows that the person who made the original observa¬ 
tion, and the person who remembers, are different persons, 
and then the state of consciousness is expressed as follows, 
‘ I remember that that other person saw that and that.’— 
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In the case under discussion, however, the Vain&rika him¬ 
self—whose state of consciousness is, * I saw that and that * 
—knows that there is one thinking subject only to which 
the original perception as well as the remembrance belongs, 
and does not think of denying that the past perception 
belonged to himself, not any more than he denies that fire 
is hot and gives light. 

As thus one agent is connected with the two moments of 
perception and subsequent remembrance, the Vainirika has 
necessarily to abandon the doctrine of universal momentari¬ 
ness. And if he further recognises all his subsequent 
successive cognitions, up to his last breath, to belong to one 
and the same subject, and in addition cannot but attribute 
all his past cognitions, from the moment of his birth, to the 
same Self, how can he maintain, without being ashamed of 
himself, that everything has a momentary existence only ? 
Should he maintain that the recognition (of the subject as 
one and the same) takes place on account of the similarity 
(of the different self-cognitions; each, however, being 
momentary only), we reply that the cognition of similarity 
is based on two things, and that for that reason the advo¬ 
cate of universal momentariness who denies the existence of 
one (permanent) subject able mentally to grasp the two 
similar things simply talks deceitful nonsense when 
asserting that recognition is founded on similarity. 
Should he admit, on the other hand, that there is one 
mind grasping the similarity of two successive momen¬ 
tary existences, he would thereby admit that one entity 
endures for two moments and thus contradict the tenet of 
universal momentariness.—Should it be said that the cog¬ 
nition * this is similar to that ’ is a different (new) cognition, 
not dependent on the apperception of the earlier and 
later momentary existences, we refute this by the remark 
that the fact of different terms—viz. ‘this’ and ‘that*— 
being used points to the existence of different things (which 
the mind grasps in a judgment of similarity). If the 
mental act of which similarity is the object were an 
altogether new act (not concerned with the two separate 
similar entities), the expression 'this is similar to that' 
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would be devoid of meaning; we should in that case rather 
speak of ‘ similarity ’ only.—Whenever (to add a general 
reflexion) something perfectly well known from ordinary 
experience is not admitted by philosophers, they may indeed 
establish their own view and demolish the contrary opinion 
by means of words, but they thereby neither convince 
others nor even themselves. Whatever has been ascertained 
to be such and such must also be represented as such and 
such; attempts to represent it as something else prove 
nothing but the vain talkativeness of those who make those 
attempts. Nor can the hypothesis of mere similarity being 
cognised account for ordinary empirical life and thought; for 
(in recognising a thing) we are conscious of it being that 
which we were formerly conscious of, not of it being merely 
similar to that. We admit that sometimes with regard to 
an external thing a doubt may arise whether it is that or 
merely is similar to that; for mistakes may be made 
concerning what lies outside our minds. But the con¬ 
scious subject never has any doubt whether it is itself or 
only similar to itself; it rather is distinctly conscious that 
it is one and the same subject which yesterday had a 
certain sensation and to-day remembers that sensation.— 
For this reason also the doctrine of the Nihilists is to 
be rejected. 

26. (Entity) does not spring from non-entity on 
account of that not being observed. 

The system of the Vainarikas is objectionable for this 
reason also that those who deny the existence of permanent 
stable causes arc driven to maintain that entity springs from 
non-entity. This latter tenet is expressly enunciated by 
the Bauddhas where they say, ‘On account of the mani¬ 
festation (of effects) not without previous destruction (of 
the cause)/ For, they say, from the decomposed seed only 
the young plant springs, spoilt milk only turns into curds, 
and the lump of clay has ceased to be a lump when it 
becomes a jar. If effects did spring from the unchanged 
causes, all effects would originate from all causes at once, 
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as then no specification would be required \ lienee, as we 
see that young plants, &c. spring from seeds, &c. only after 
the latter have been merged in non-existence, we hold that 
entity springs from non-entity. 

To this Bauddha tenet we reply, (* Entity does) not 
(spring) from non-entity, on account of that not being 
observed/ If entity did spring from non-entity, the as¬ 
sumption of special causes would be purportless, since 
non-entity is in all cases one and the same. For the 
non-existence of seeds and the like after they have been 
destroyed is of the same kind as the non-existence of horns 
of hares and the like, i. e. non-existence is in all cases 
nothing else but the absence of all character of reality, and 
hence there would be no sense (on the doctrine of origination 
from non-existence) in assuming that sprouts are produced 
from seeds only, curds from milk only, and so on. And 
if non-distinguished non-existence were admitted to have 
causal efficiency, we should also have to assume that 
sprouts, &c. originate from the horns of hares, &c.—a thing 
certainly not actually observed.—If, again, it should be 
assumed that there are different kinds of non-existence 
having special distinctions—-just as, for instance, blueness 
and the like are special qualities of lotuses and so on— 
we point out that in that case the fact of there being such 
special distinctions would turn the non-entities into entities 
no less real than lotuses and the like. In no case non¬ 
existence would possess causal efficiency, simply because, 
like the horn of a hare, it is non-existence merely.—Further, 
if existence sprang from non-existence, all effects would be 
affected with non-existence; while as a matter of fact they 
are observed to be merely positive entities distinguished by 
their various special characteristics. Nor 1 2 does any one 

1 If the cause were able, without having undergone any change, 
to produce effects, it would at the same moment produce all the 
effects of which it is capable.—Cp. on this point the Sarvadanrawa- 
sawgraha. 

2 This is added to obviate the remark that it is not a general 
rule that effects are of the same nature as their causes, and that 
therefore, after all, existent things may spring from non-existence. 
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think that things of the nature of clay, such as pots and 
the like, are the effects of threads and the like; but every¬ 
body knows that things of the nature of clay are the effects 
of clay only.—The Bauddha’s tenet that nothing can 
become a cause as long as it remains unchanged, but has 
to that end to undergo destruction, and that thus existence 
springs from non-existence only is false,• for it is observed 
that only things of permanent nature which are always 
recognised as what they arc, such as gold, &c., are the causes 
of effects such as golden ornaments, and so on. In those 
cases where a destruction of the peculiar nature of the 
cause is observed to take place, as in the case of seeds, for 
instance, we have to acknowledge as the cause of the sub¬ 
sequent condition (i. e. the sprout) not the earlier condition 
in so far as it is destroyed, but rather those permanent 
particles of the seed which are not destroyed (when the seed 
as a whole undergoes decomposition).—Hence as we see 
on the one hand that no entities ever originate from non¬ 
entities such as the horns of a hare, and on the other hand 
that entities do originate from entities such as gold and the 
like, the whole Bauddha doctrine of existence springing 
from non-existence has to be rejected.—We finally point 
out that, according to the Bauddhas, all mind and all mental 
modifications spring from the four skandhas discussed 
above and all material aggregates from the atoms; why 
then do they stultify this their own doctrine by the fanciful 
assumption of entity springing from non-entity and thus 
needlessly perplex the mind of every one ? 

27. And thus (on that doctrine) there would be 
an accomplishment (of ends) in the case of non¬ 
active people also. 

If it were admitted that entity issues from non-entity, 
lazy inactive people also would obtain their purposes, since 
‘ non-existence ’ is a thing to be had without much trouble. 
Rice would grow for the husbandman even if he did not 
cultivate his field; vessels would shape themselves even if 
the potter did not fashion the day ; and the weaver too 
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lazy to weave the threads into a whole, would nevertheless 
have in the end finished pieces of cloth just as if he had 
been weaving. And nobody would have to exert himself 
in the least either for going to the heavenly world or for 
obtaining final release. All which of course is absurd and 
not maintained by anybody.—Thus the doctrine of the 
origination of entity from non-entity again shows itself to 
be futile. 

28. The non-existence (of external things) cannot 
be maintained, on account of (our) consciousness (of 
them). 

There having been brought forward, in what precedes, 
the various objections which lie against the doctrine of the 
reality of the external world (in the Bauddha sense), such 
as the impossibility of accounting for the existence of 
aggregates, &c., we are now confronted by those Bauddhas 
who maintain that only cognitions (or ideas, vlgn&n a) 
exist.—The doctrine of the reality of the external world 
was indeed propounded by Buddha conforming himself to 
the mental state of some of his disciples whom he perceived 
to be attached to external things; but it does not represent 
his own true view according to which cognitions alone are real. 

According to this latter doctrine the process, whose con¬ 
stituting members are the act of knowledge, the object of 
knowledge, and the result of knowledge 1 , is an altogether 
internal one, existing in so far only as it is connected with 
the mind (buddhi). Even if external things existed, that 
process could not take place but in connexion with the 
mind. If, the Bauddhas say, you ask how it is known that 
that entire process is internal and that no outward things 
exist apart from consciousness, we reply that we base our 

1 According to the vrgwanav&din the cognition specialised by its 
various contents, such as, for instance, the idea of blue colour is the 
object of knowledge; the cognition in so far as it is consciousness 
(avabh&sa) is the result of knowledge; the cognition in so far as it 
is power is man a, knowledge; in so far as it is the abode of that 
power it is pramatrf, knowing subject. 
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doctrine on the impossibility of external things* For if 
external things are admitted, they must be either atoms or 
aggregates of atoms such as posts and the like. But atoms 
cannot be comprehended under the ideas of posts and the 
like, it being impossible for cognition to represent (things 
as minute as) atoms. Nor, again, can the outward things 
be aggregates of atoms such as pillars and the like, because 
those aggregates can neither be defined as different nor 
as non-different from the atoms 1 .—In the same way we 
can show that the external things are not univcrsals and 
so on 

Moreover, the cognitions—which are of a uniform nature 
only in so far as they arc states of consciousness—undergo, 
according to their objects, successive modifications, so that 
there is presented to the mind now the idea of a post, now 
the idea of a wall, now the idea of a jar, and so on. Now 
this is not possible without some distinction on the part of 
the ideas themselves, and hence we must necessarily admit 
that the ideas have the same forms as their objects. But if 
we make this admission* from which it follows that the form 
of the objects is determined by the ideas, the hypothesis of 
the existence of external things becomes altogether gratuit¬ 
ous. From the fact, moreover, of our always being con¬ 
scious of the act of knowledge and the object of knowledge 
simultaneously it follows that the two are in reality identical. 
When we arc conscious of the one we are conscious of the other 
also ; and that would not happen if the two were essentially 
distinct, as in that case there would be nothing to prevent 
our being conscious of one apart from the other. For this 
reason also we maintain that there are no outward things.— 

1 If they are said to be different from the atoms they can no 
longer be considered as composed of atoms; if they are non- 
different from atoms they cannot be the cause of the mental 
representations of gross non-atomic bodies. 

a Avayavdvayavirftpo vfthyo*rtho ndsti £en mft bhftd ^ativyaktyd- 
dirftpas tu syild ity a.rankydha evam iti. ffatyddind/// vyaktyddindm 
Htyantabhinnatve svdtantryaprasangdd atvantdbhinnaive tadvade- 
vatadbhavdd bhinnabhinnal vasya virucldhalvdd avayavdvayavibhe- 
davagr gativyaktyadibhedo*pi nastily artha//. 
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Perception is to be considered as similar to a dream and 
the like. The ideas present to our minds during a dream, a 
magical illusion, a mirage and so on, appear in the twofold 
form of subject and object, although there is all the while 
no external object; hence we conclude that the ideas of 
posts and the like which occur in our waking state are like¬ 
wise independent of external objects; for they also are 
simply ideas.—If we be asked how, in the absence of ex¬ 
ternal things, we account for the actual variety of ideas, 
we reply that that variety is to be explained from the 
impressions left by previous ideas 1 . In the beginningless 
samsdra ideas and mental impressions succeed each other 
as causes and effects, just as the plant springs from the seed 
and seeds are again produced from the plant, and there 
exists therefore a sufficient reason for the variety of ideas 
actually experienced. That the variety of ideas is solely 
due to the impressions left on the mind by past ideas 
follows, moreover, from the following affirmative and 
negative judgments: we both (the Vedantins as well as 
the Bauddhas) admit that in dreams, &c. there presents 
itself a variety of ideas which arise from mental im¬ 
pressions, without any external object; we (the Bauddhas) 
do not admit that any variety of ideas can arise from 
external objects, without mental impressions.—Thus we 
are again led to conclude that no outward things exist. 

To all this we (the Veddntins) make the following reply.— 
The non-existence of external things cannot be maintained 
because we are conscious of external things. In every act 
of perception we are conscious of some external thing cor¬ 
responding to the idea, whether it be a post or a wall or a 
piece of cloth or a jar, and that of which we are conscious 
cannot but exist. Why should we pay attention to the 
words of a man who, while conscious of an outward thing 
through its approximation to his senses, affirms that he is 
conscious of no outward thing, and that no such thing exists, 


1 Vdsand, above translated by mental impression, strictly means 
any member of the infinite series of ideas which precedes the 
present actual idea. 
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any more than wc listen to a man who while he is eating 
and experiencing the feeling of satisfaction avers that he 
does not eat and does not feel satisfied?—If the Bauddha 
should reply that he does not affirm that he is conscious of 
no object but only that he is conscious of no object apart 
from the act of consciousness, we answer that he may 
indeed make any arbitrary statement he likes, but that he 
has no arguments to prove what he says. That the out¬ 
ward thing exists apart from consciousness, has necessarily 
to be accepted on the ground of the nature of consciousness 
itself. Nobody when perceiving a post or a wall is conscious 
of his perception only, but all men are conscious of posts and 
walls and the like as objects of their perceptions. That such 
is the consciousness of all men, appears also from the fact that 
even those who contest the existence of external things bear 
witness to their existence when they say that what is an 
internal object of cognition appears like something external. 
For they practically accept the general consciousness, which 
testifies to the existence of an external world, and being at 
the same time anxious to refute it they speak of the external 
things as * like something external/ If they did not them¬ 
selves at the bottom acknowledge the existence of the ex¬ 
ternal world, how could they use the expression ‘like 
something external ? 1 No one says, ‘ Vishmimitra appears 
like the son of a barren mother/ If we accept the truth as 
it is given to us in our consciousness, we must admit that 
the object of perception appears to us as something external, 
not like something external.—But—the Bauddha may reply 
—we conclude that the object of perception is only like 
something external because external things are impossible. 
—This conclusion we rejoin is improper, since the possibility 
or impossibility of things is to be determined only on the 
ground of the operation or non-operation of the means of 
right knowledge; while on the other hand, the operation 
and non-operation of the means of right knowledge are not 
to be made dependent on preconceived possibilities or 
impossibilities. Possible is whatever is apprehended by 
perception or some other means of proof; impossible is 
what is not so apprehended. Now the external things are, 
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according to their nature, apprehended by all the instru¬ 
ments of knowledge; how then can you maintain that they 
are not possible, on the ground of such idle dilemmas as 
that about their difference or non-difference from atoms ?— 
Nor, again, does the non-existence of objects follow from 
the fact of the ideas having the same form as the objects; 
for if there were no objects the ideas could not have the 
forms of the objects, and the objects are actually appre¬ 
hended as external.—For the same reason (i. e. because the 
distinction of thing and idea is given in consciousness) the 
invariable concomitance of idea and thing has to be con¬ 
sidered as proving only that the thing constitutes the means 
of the idea, not that the two are identical. Moreover, when 
we are conscious first of a pot and then of a piece of cloth, 
consciousness remains the same in the two acts while what 
varies are merely the distinctive attributes of consciousness; 
just as when we see at first a black and then a white cow, the 
distinction of the two perceptions is due to the varying 
blackness and whiteness while the generic character of the 
cow remains the same. The difference of the one per¬ 
manent factor (from the two—or more—varying factors) is 
proved throughout by the two varying factors, and vice 
versd the difference of the latter (from the permanent factor) 
by the presence of the one (permanent factor). Therefore 
thing and idea are distinct. The same view is to be held 
with regard to the perception and the remembrance of a 
jar; there also the perception and the remembrance only 
are distinct while the jar is one and the same; in the same 
way as when conscious of the smell of milk and the taste of 
milk we are conscious of the smell and taste as different 
things but of the milk itself as one only. 

Further, two ideas which occupy different moments of 
time and pass away as soon as they have become objects 
of consciousness cannot apprehend—or be apprehended by 
—each other. From this it follows that certain doctrines 
forming part of the Bauddha system cannot be upheld; so 
the doctrine that ideas are different from each other; the 
doctrine that everything is momentary, void, See.; the doc¬ 
trine of the distinction of individuals and classes; the 
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doctrine that a former idea leaves an impression giving rise 
to a later idea; the doctrine of the distinction, owing to 
the influence of Nescience, of the attributes of existence and 
non-existence; the doctrine of bondage and release (de¬ 
pending on absence and presence of right knowledge) \ 
Further, if you say that we are conscious of the idea, you 
must admit that we are also conscious of the external thing. 
And if you rejoin that we arc conscious of the idea on its 
own account because it is of a luminous nature like a lamp, 
while the external thing is not so; we reply that by main¬ 
taining the idea to be illuminated by itself you make your¬ 
self guilty of an absurdity no less than if you said that fire 
burns itself. And at the same time you refuse to accept 
the common and altogether rational opinion that we are 
conscious of the external thing by means of the idea 
different from the thing! Indeed a proof of extraordinary 
philosophic insight!—It cannot, moreover, be asserted in 
any way that the idea apart from the thing is the object of 
our consciousness; for it is absurd to speak of a thing as 
the object of its own activity. Possibly you (the Bauddha) 
will rejoin that, if the idea is to be apprehended by some¬ 
thing different from it, that something also must be appre¬ 
hended by something different and so on ad infinitum. 
And, moreover, you will perhaps object that as each cogni¬ 
tion is of an essentially illuminating nature like a lamp, the 
assumption of a further cognition is uncalled for; for as 
they are both equally illuminating the one cannot give 
light to the other.—But both these objections are unfounded. 
As the idea only is apprehended, and there is consequently 
no necessity to assume something to apprehend the Self 
which witnesses the idea (is conscious of the idea), there re¬ 
sults no regressus ad infinitum. And the witnessing Self 
and the idea are of an essentially different nature, and may 
therefore stand to each other in the relation of knowing 
subject and object known. The existence of the witness- 


1 For all these doctrines depend on the comparison of ideas 
which is not possible unless there be a permanent knowing subject 
in addition to the transitory ideas. 
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ing Self is self-proved and cannot therefore be denied.— 
Moreover, if you maintain that the idea, lamplike, manifests 
itself without standing in need of a further principle to 
illuminate it, you maintain thereby that ideas exist which 
are not apprehended by any of the means of knowledge, 
and which are without a knowing being; which is no better 
than to assert that a thousand lamps burning inside some 
impenetrable mass of rocks manifest themselves. And if 
you should maintain that thereby we admit your doctrine, 
since it follows from what we have said that the idea itself 
implies consciousness ; we reply that, as observation shows, 
the lamp in order to become manifest requires some other 
intellectual agent furnished with instruments such as the 
eye, and that therefore the idea also, as equally being a thing 
to be illuminated, becomes manifest only through an ulterior 
intelligent principle. And if you finally object that we, 
when advancing the witnessing Self as self-proved, merely 
express in other words the Bauddha tenet that the idea 
is self-manifested, we refute you by remarking that your 
ideas have the attributes of originating, passing away, being 
manifold, and so on (while our Self is one and permanent).— 
We thus have proved that an idea, like a lamp, requires an 
ulterior intelligent principle to render it manifest. 

29. And on account of their difference of nature 
(the ideas of the waking state) are not like those of 
a dream. 

We now apply ourselves to the refutation of the averment 
made by the Bauddha, that the ideas of posts, and so on, of 
which we are conscious in the waking state, may arise in 
the absence of external objects, just a$ the ideas of a dream, 
both being ideas alike.—The two sets of ideas, we maintain, 
cannot be treated on the same footing, on account of the 
difference of their character. They differ as follows.— 
The things of which we are conscious in a dream are 
negated by our waking consciousness. * I wrongly thought 
that I had a meeting with a great man; no such meeting 
took place, but my mind was dulled by slumber, and so the 
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false idea arose.’ In an analogous manner the things of 
which we are conscious when under the influence of a magic 
illusion, and the like, are negated by our ordinary con¬ 
sciousness. Those things, on the other hand, of which we 
are conscious in our waking state, such as posts and the like, 
are never negated in any state.—Moreover, the visions of a 
dream arc acts of remembrance, while the visions of the 
waking state are acts of immediate consciousness; and 
the distinction between remembrance and immediate con¬ 
sciousness is directly cognised by every one as being 
founded on the absence or presence of the object. When, 
for instance, a man remembers his absent son, he does not 
directly perceive him, but merely wishes so to perceive 
him. As thus the distinction between the two states is 
evident to every one, it is impossible to formulate the 
inference that waking consciousness is false because it is 
mere consciousness, such as dreaming consciousness; for 
we certainly cannot allow would-be philosophers to deny 
the truth of what is directly evident to themselves. Just 
because they feel the absurdity of denying what is evident 
to themselves, and are consequently unable to demonstrate 
the baselessness of the ideas of the waking state from those 
ideas themselves, they attempt to demonstrate it from their 
having certain attributes in common with the ideas of the 
dreaming state. But if some attribute cannot belong to a 
thing on account of the latter’s own nature, it cannot belong 
to it on account of the thing having certain attributes in 
common with some other thing. Fire, which is felt to be 
hot, cannot be demonstrated to be cold, on the ground of 
its having attributes in common with water. And the dif¬ 
ference of nature between the waking and the sleeping state 
we have already shown, 

30. The existence (of mental impressions) is not 
possible (on the Baucldha view) on account of the 
absence of perception (of external things). 

We now proceed to that theory of yours, according 
to which the variety of ideas can be explained from the 
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variety of mental impressions, without any reference to 
external things, and remark that on your doctrine the 
existence of mental impressions is impossible, as you 
do not admit the perception of external things. For the 
variety of mental impressions is caused altogether by 
the variety of the things perceived. How, indeed, could 
various impressions originate if no external things were 
perceived? The hypothesis of a beginningless series of 
mental impressions would lead only to a baseless regressus 
ad infin itum, sublative of the entire phenomenal world, and 
would in no way establish your position.—The same argu¬ 
ment, i. e. the one founded on the impossibility of mental 
impressions which are not caused by external things, refutes 
also the positive and negative judgments, on the ground of 
which the denier of an external world above attempted to 
show that ideas are caused by mental impressions, not by 
external things. We rather have on our side a positive and 
a negative judgment whereby to establish our doctrine of 
the existence of external things, viz. ‘the perception of 
external things is admitted to take place also without 
mental impressions , 5 and ‘mental impressions are not ad¬ 
mitted to originate independently of the perception of 
external things. 5 —Moreover, an impression is a kind 
of modification, and modifications cannot, as experi¬ 
ence teaches, take place unless there is some substratum 
which is modified. But, according to your doctrine, such a 
substratum of impressions does not exist, since you say that 
it cannot be cognised through any means of knowledge. 

31. And on account of the momentariness (of the 
dlayavi^Ana, it cannot be the abode of mental 
impressions). 

If you maintain that the so-called internal cognition 
(fflayavi^&na 1 ) assumed by you may constitute the abode 

1 The vj£77&naskandha comprises vjgvZ&nas of two different kinds, 
the ftlayavi^ana and the pravr/ttivi^/ana. The dlayavi^ana com¬ 
prises the series of cognitions or ideas which refer to the ego; the 
pravriUivi^wana comprises those ideas which refer to apparently 
external objects, such as colour and the like. The ideas of the 
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of the mental impressions, we deny that, because that 
cognition also being admittedly momentary, and hence 
non-permanent, cannot be the abode of impressions any 
more than the quasi-external cognitions (prav/vtti-vi^/Hna). 
For unless there exists one continuous principle equally 
connected with the past, the present, and the future 1 , or an 
absolutely unchangeable (Self) which cognises everything, 
we are unable to account for remembrance, recognition, and 
so on, which are subject to mental impressions dependent 
on place, time, and cause. If, on the other hand, you 
declare your alayavi^/Hna to be something permanent, 
you thereby abandon your tenet of the Alayavi^w&na as 
well as everything else being momentary.—Or (to explain 
the Siltra in a different way) as the tenet of general momcn- 
tariness is characteristic of the systems of the idealistic 
as well as the realistic Kauddhas, we may bring forward 
against the doctrines of the former all those arguments 
dependent on the principle of general momentariness which 
we have above urged against the latter. 

We have thus refuted both nihilistic doctrines, viz. the 
doctrine which maintains the (momentary) reality of the ex¬ 
ternal world, and the doctrine which asserts that ideas only 
exist. The third variety of Bauddha doctrine, viz. that 
everything is empty (i. e. that absolutely nothing exists), is 
contradicted by all means of right knowledge, and therefore 
requires no special refutation. For this apparent world, 
whose existence is guaranteed by all the means of know¬ 
ledge, cannot be denied, unless some one should find out 
some new truth (based on which he could impugn its 
existence)—for a general principle is proved by the absence 
of contrary instances. 

32. And on account of its general deficiency in 
probability. 

No further special discussion is in fact required. From 

latter class are due to the mental impressions left by the antecedent 
ideas of the former class. 

1 Viz. in the present case the principle that what presents itself 
to consciousness is not non-existent. 
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whatever new points of view the Bauddha system is tested 
with reference to its probability, it gives way on all sides, like 
the walls of a well dug in sandy soil. It has, in fact, no foun¬ 
dation whatever to rest upon, and hence the attempts to use 
it as a guide in the practical concerns of life are mere folly. 
—Moreover, Buddha by propounding the three mutually 
contradictory systems, teaching respectively the reality of 
the external world, the reality of ideas only, and general 
nothingness, has himself made it clear either that he 
was a man given to make incoherent assertions, or 
else that hatred of all beings induced him to propound 
absurd doctrines by accepting which they would become 
thoroughly confused.—So that—and this the Siitra means 
to indicate—Buddha’s doctrine has to be entirely dis¬ 
regarded by all those who have a regard for their own 
happiness. 

33, On account of the impossibility (of contra¬ 
dictory attributes) in one thing, (the t^aina doctrine 
is) not (to be accepted). 

Having disposed of the Bauddha doctrine we now turn 
to the system of the Gymnosophists (Cainas). 

The £ainas acknowledge seven categories (tattvas), viz. 
soul Cgiva), non-soul (a^iva), the issuing outward (fisrava), 
restraint (sa^vara), destruction (nir^ara), bondage (bandha), 
and release (moksha) 1 . Shortly it may be said that they 
acknowledge two categories, viz. soul and non-soul, since 
the five other categories may be subsumed under these two* 
—They also set forth a set of categories different from the 
two mentioned. They teach that there are five so-called 

1 Soul »and non-soul are the enjoying souls and the objects of 
their enjoyment; Ssrava is the forward movement of the senses 
towards their objects; sawvara is the restraint of the activity of the 
senses; nir^ara is self-mortification by which sin is destroyed; 
the works constitute bondage; and release is the ascending of the 
soul, after bondage has ceased, to the highest regions.—For the 
details, see Professor Cowell’s translation of the Arhata chapter 
of the Sarvadarraflasazragraha. 
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astikuyas (‘existing bodies/ i.e. categories), viz . the cate¬ 
gories of soul Ofiva), body (pudgala), merit (dharma), 
demerit (adharma), and space (fika^a). All these categories 
they again subdivide in various fanciful ways *.—To all things 
they apply the following method of reasoning, which they 
call the saptabhanginaya: somehow it is; somehow it is 
not; somehow it is and is not; somehow it is indescrib¬ 
able ; somehow it is and is indescribable; somehow it is 
not and is indescribable; somehow it is and is not and is 
indescribable. 

To this unsettling style of reasoning they submit even 
such conceptions as that of unity and eternity 1 2 . 

This doctrine we meet as follows.—Your reasoning, we 
say, is inadmissible 4 on account of the impossibility in one 
thing/ That is to say, it is impossible that contradictory 
attributes such as being and non-being should at the same 
time belong to one and the same thing; just as observation 
teaches us that a thing cannot be hot and cold at the same 
moment. The seven categories asserted by you must either 
be so many and such or not be so many and such; the 
third alternative expressed in the words ‘they either are 
such or not such 9 results in a cognition of indefinite nature 
which is no more a source of true knowledge than doubt is. 
If you should plead that the cognition that a thing is of 
more than one nature is definite and therefore a source of 
true knowledge, we deny this. For the unlimited assertion 
that all things are of a non-exclusive nature is itself some¬ 
thing, falls as such under the alternative predications 4 some¬ 
how it is/ 4 somehow it is not/ and so ceases to be a definite 
assertion. The same happens to the person making the 
assertion and to the result of the assertion ; partly they are, 
partly they are not As thus the means of knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, the knowing subject, and the act of 
knowledge are all alike indefinite, how can the Tirthakara 
(Gina) teach with any claim to authority, and how can his 
followers act on a doctrine the matter of which is altogether 


1 Cp. translation of Sarvadamwasawgraha, p. 59. 

2 And so impugn the doctrine of the one eternal Brahman. 
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indeteraiinate ? Observation shows that only when a course 
of action is known to have a definite result people set about 
it without hesitation. Hence a man who proclaims a doc¬ 
trine of altogether indefinite contents does not deserve to be 
listened to any more than a drunken man or a madman.— 
Again, if we apply the ( 7 aina reasoning to their doctrine of 
the five categories, we have to say that on one view of the 
matter they are five and on another view they are not five; 
from which latter point of view it follows that they are 
either fewer or more than five. Nor is it logical to declare 
the categories to be indescribable. For if they are so, they 
cannot be described; but, as .a matter of fact, they are 
described so that to call them indescribable involves a 
contradiction. And if you go on to say that the categories 
on being described are ascertained to be such and such, and 
at the same time are not ascertained to be such and such, 
and that the result of their being ascertained is perfect 
knowledge or is not perfect knowledge, and that imperfect 
knowledge is the opposite of perfect knowledge or is not 
the opposite; you certainly talk more like a drunken or 
insane man than like a sober, trustworthy person.—If you 
further maintain that the heavenly world and final release 
exist or do not exist and are eternal or non-eternal, the 
absence of all determinate knowledge which is implied in 
such statements will result in nobody’s acting for the 
purpose of gaining the heavenly world and final release. 
And, moreover, it follows from your doctrine that soul, non¬ 
soul, and so on, whose nature you claim to have ascertained, 
and which you describe as having existed from all eternity, 
relapse all at once into the condition of absolute indeter¬ 
mination.—As therefore the two contradictory attributes of 
being and non-being cannot belong to any of the categories 
—being excluding non-being and vice yersd non-being ex¬ 
cluding being—the doctrine of the Arhat must be rejected. 
—The above remarks dispose likewise of the assertions 
made by the Cfainas as to the impossibility of deciding 
whether of one thing there is to be predicated oneness or 
plurality, permanency or non-permanency, separateness or 
non-separateness, and so on.—The C aina doctrine that 
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aggregates arc formed from the atoms—by them called 
pudgalas—we do not undertake to refute separately as its 
refutation is already comprised in that of the atomistic 
doctrine given in a previous part of this work. 

34. And likewise (there results from the Caina 
doctrine) non-universality of the Self. 

We have hitherto urged against the Caina doctrine an 
objection resulting from the syadv&da, viz. that one thing 
cannot have contradictory attributes. We now turn to the 
objection that from their doctrine it would follow that the 
individual Self is not universal, i.e. not omnipresent.—The 
Fainas are of opinion that the soul has the same size as the 
body. From this it would follow that the soul is not of 
infinite extension, but limited, and hence non-eternal like 
jars and similar things. Further, as the bodies of different 
classes of creatures are of different size, it might happen 
that the soul of a man—which is of the size of the human 
body—when entering, in consequence of its former deeds, on 
a new state of existence in the body of an elephant would 
not be able to fill the whole of it; or else that a human 
soul being relegated to the body of an ant would not be 
able to find sufficient room in it. The same difficulty would, 
moreover, arise with regard to the successive stages of one 
state of existence, infancy, youth, and old age.—But why, 
the 6'aina may ask, should we not look upon the soul as 
consisting of an infinite number of parts capable of under¬ 
going compression in a small body and dilatation in a big 
one?—Do you, we ask in return, admit or not admit that 
those countless particles of the soul may occupy the same 
place or not?—If you do not admit it, it follows that the 
infinite number of particles cannot be contained in a body 
of limited dimensions.—If you do admit it, it follows that, 
as then the space occupied by all the particles may be the 
space of one particle only, the extension of all the par¬ 
ticles together will remain inconsiderable, and hence the 
soul be of minute size (not of the size of the body). 
You have, moreover, no right to assume that a body 
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of limited size contains an infinite number of soul par¬ 
ticles. 

Well then, the £aina may reply, let us assume that by 
turns whenever the soul enters a big body some particles 
accede to it while some withdraw from it whenever it 
enters a small body.—To this hypothesis the next Sutra 
furnishes a reply. 

35. Nor is non-contradiction to be derived from 
the succession (of parts acceding to and departing 
from the soul), on account of the change, &c. (of 
the soul). 

Nor can the doctrine of the soul having the same size as 
the body be satisfactorily established by means of the 
hypothesis of the successive accession and withdrawal of 
particles. For this hypothesis would involve the soul’s 
undergoing changes and the like. If the soul is continually 
being repleted and depleted by the successive addition and 
withdrawal of parts, it of course follows that it undergoes 
change, and if it is liable to change it follows that it is non¬ 
permanent, like the skin and similar substances. From that, 
again, it follows that the ^aina doctrine of bondage and 
release is untenable; according to which doctrine c the soul, 
which in the state of bondage is encompassed by the ogdoad 
of works and sunk in the ocean of saws&ra, rises when its 
bonds are sundered, as the gourd rises to the surface of the 
water when it is freed from the encumbering clay 1 .’— 
Moreover, those particles which in turns come and depart 
have the attributes of coming and going, and cannot, on 
that account, be of the nature of the Self any more than the 
body is. And if it be said that the Self consists of some 
permanently remaining parts, we remark that it would be 
impossible to determine which are the permanent and which 
the temporary parts.—We have further to ask from whence 
those particles originate when they accede to the soul, and 
into what they are merged when they detach themselves 
from it. They cannot spring from the material elements 

1 Cp. Sarvadawa^asawgraha translation, p. 58. 
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and re-enter the elements; for the soul is immaterial. Nor 
have wc any means to prove the existence of some other, 
general or special, reservoir of soul-particles.—Moreover, on 
the hypothesis under discussion the soul would be of in¬ 
definite nature, as the size of the particles acceding and 
departing is itself indefinite.—On account of all these and 
similar difficulties it cannot be maintained that certain 
particles by turns attach themselves to, and detach them¬ 
selves from, the soul. 

The Sfttra may be taken in a different sense also. The 
preceding Siltra has proved that the soul if of the same 
size as the body cannot be permanent, as its entering into 
bigger and smaller bodies involves its limitation. To 
this the Gymnosophist may be supposed to rejoin that 
although the soul’s size successively changes it may yet be 
permanent, just as the stream of water is permanent (al¬ 
though the water continually changes). An analogous 
instance would be supplied by the permanency of the 
stream of ideas while the individual ideas, as that of a red 
cloth and so on, are non-permanent.—To this rejoinder 
our Siltra replies that if the stream is not real we are 
led back to the doctrine of a general void, and that, if it 
is something real, the difficulties connected with the soul’s 
changing, &c. present themselves and render the Gaina 
view impossible. 

36. And on account of the permanency of the 
final (size of the soul) and the resulting permanency 
of the two (preceding sizes) there is no difference (of 
size, at any time). 

Moreover, the Gainas themselves admit the permanency 
of the final size of the soul which it has in the state of 
release. From this it follows also that its initial size and 
its intervening sizes must be permanent 1 , and that hence 


1 The inference being that the initial and intervening sizes of the 
soul must be permanent because they are sizes of the soul, like its 
final size. 
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there is no difference between the three sizes. But this 
would involve the conclusion that the different bodies of 
the soul have one and the same size, and that the soul 
cannot enter into bigger and smaller bodies.—Or else (to 
explain the Sutra in a somewhat different way) from the 
fact that the final size of the soul is permanent, it follows 
that its size in the two previous conditions also is perma¬ 
nent. Hence the soul must be considered as being always 
of the same size—whether minute or infinite—and not of 
the varying size of its bodies.—For this reason also the 
doctrine of the Arhat has to be set aside as not in any way 
more rational than the doctrine of Buddha. 

37. The Lord (cannot be the cause of the world), 
on account of the inappropriateness (of that doc¬ 
trine). 

The SiitrakAra now applies himself to the refutation of 
that doctrine, according to which the Lord is the cause of 
the world only in so far as he is the general ruler.—But how 
do you know that that is the purport of the Sfttra (which 
speaks of the Lord ‘without any qualification *)?—From the 
circumstance, we reply, that the teacher himself has proved, 
in the previous sections of the work, that the Lord is the 
material cause as well as the ruler of the world. Hence, if 
the present Sutra were meant to impugn the doctrine of 
the Lord in general, the earlier and later parts of the 
work would be mutually contradictory, and the SutrakAra 
would thus be in conflict with himself. We therefore must 
assume that the purport of the present Sutra is to make 
an energetic attack on the doctrine of those who main¬ 
tain that the Lord is not the material cause, but merely 
the ruler, i.e. the operative cause of the world; a doctrine 
entirely opposed to the VedAntic tenet of the unity of 
Brahman. 

The theories about the Lord which arc independent of 
the VedAnta are of various nature. Some taking their 
stand on the SAnkhya and Yoga systems assume that the 
Lord acts as a mere operative cause, as the ruler of the 
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praclhana and of the souls, and that pradh&na, soul, and 
Lord are of mutually different nature.—The M&hervaras 
(tSaivas) maintain that the five categories, viz. effect, cause, 
union, ritual, the end of pain, were taught by the Lord 
Parapati (Siva) to the end of breaking the bonds of the 
animal (i.e. the soul) ; Pajupati is, according to them, 
the Lord, the operative cause.—Similarly, the Vaireshikas 
and others also teach, according to their various systems, 
that the Lord is somehow the operative cause of the 
world. 

Against all these opinions the Sutra remarks ‘the Lord, 
on account of the in appropriateness.’ I.e. it is not possible 
that the Lord as the ruler of the pradh&na and the soul 
should be the cause of the world, on account of the inap¬ 
propriateness of that doctrine. For if the Lord is supposed 
to assign to the various classes of animate creatures low, 
intermediate, and high positions, according to his liking, it 
follows that he is animated by hatred, passion, and so on, 
is hence like one of us, and is no real Lord. Nor can we 
get over this difficulty by assuming that he makes his 
dispositions with a view to the merit and demerit of the 
living beings; for that assumption would lead us to a 
logical see-saw, the Lord as well as the works of living 
beings having to be considered in turns both as acting and 
as acted upon. This difficulty is not removed by the con¬ 
sideration that the works of living beings and the result¬ 
ing dispositions made by the Lord form a chain which has 
no beginning; for in past time as well as in the present 
mutual interdependence of the two took place, so that the 
beginningless series is like an endless chain of blind men 
leading other blind men. It is, moreover, a tenet set forth 
by the Naiyfiyikas themselves that ‘ imperfections have the 
characteristic of being the causes of action ’ (Ny&ya Sfitra 
I, x, 18). Experience shows that all agents, whether they 
be active for their own purposes or for the purposes of 
something else, are impelled to action by some imperfection. 
And even if it is admitted that an agent even when acting 
for some extrinsic purpose is impelled by an intrinsic 
motive, your doctrine remains faulty all the same ; for the 
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Lord is no longer a Lord, even if he is actuated by intrinsic 
motives only (such as the desire of removing the painful 
feeling connected with pity).—Your doctrine is finally 
inappropriate for that reason also that you maintain the 
Lord to be a special kind of soul; for from that it follows 
that he must be devoid of all activity. 

38. And on account of the impossibility of the 
connexion (of the Lord with the souls and the 
pradhina). 

Against the doctrine which we are at present discussing 
there lies the further objection that a Lord distinct from 
the pradh&na and the souls cannot be the ruler of the latter 
without being connected with them in a certain way. But 
of what nature is that connexion to be ? It cannot be con¬ 
junction (sawyoga), because the Lord, as well as the pra- 
dh&na and the souls, is of infinite extent and devoid of 
parts. Nor can it be inherence, since it would be impossible 
to define who should be the abode and who the abiding 
thing. Nor is it possible to assume some other connexion, 
the special nature of which would have to be inferred from 
the effect, because the relation of cause and effect is just 
what is not settled as yet 1 .—How, then, it may be asked, 
do you—the Vedintins—establish the relation of cause and 
effect (between the Lord and the world)?—There is, we 
reply, no difficulty in our case, as the connexion we assume 
is that of identity (tSditmya). The adherent of Brahman, 
moreover, defines the nature of the cause, and so on, on the 
basis of Scripture, and is therefore not obliged to render his 
tenets throughout conformable to observation. Our adver¬ 
sary, on the other hand, who defines the nature of the cause 
and the like according to instances furnished by experience, 


1 The special nature of the connexion between the Lord and 
the pradh&na and the souls cannot be ascertained from the world 
considered as the effect of the pradhana acted upon by the Lord ; 
for that the world is the effect of the pradhSna is a point which 
the Vedantins do not accept as proved. 
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may be expected to maintain only such doctrines as agree 
with experience. Nor can he put forward the claim that 
Scripture, because it is the production of the omniscient 
Lord, may be used to confirm his doctrine as well as that 
of the Vedantin; for that would involve him in a logical 
see-saw, the omniscience of the Lord being established on 
the doctrine of Scripture, and the authority of Scripture 
again being established on the omniscience of the Lord.— 
For all these reasons the Sahkhya-yoga hypothesis about 
the Lord is devoid of foundation. Other similar hypotheses 
which likewise arc not based on the Veda are to be refuted 
by corresponding arguments. 

39. And on account of the impossibility of ruler- 
ship (on the part of the Lord). 

The Lord of the argumentative philosophers is an un¬ 
tenable hypothesis, for the following reason also.—Those 
philosophers are obliged to assume that by his influence 
the Lord produces action in the pradh&na, &c. just as the 
potter produces motion in the clay, &c. But this cannot 
be admitted; for the pradhSna, which is devoid of colour 
and other qualities, and therefore not an object of percep¬ 
tion, is on that account of an altogether different nature 
from clay and the like, and hence cannot be looked upon 
as the object of the Lord’s action. 

40. If you say that as the organs (are ruled by 
the soul so the pradh&na is ruled by the Lord), we 
deny that on account of the enjoyment, &c. 

Well, the opponent might reply, let us suppose that the 
Lord rules the pradh&na in the same way as the soul rules 
the organ of sight and the other organs which are devoid 
of colour, and so on, and hence not objects of perception. 

This analogy also, we reply, proves nothing. For we 
infer that the organs are ruled by the soul, from the 
observed fact that the soul feels pleasure, pain, and the like 
(which affect the soul through the organs). But we do not 
observe that the Lord experiences pleasure, pain, &c. caused 
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by the pradhana. If the analogy between the p rad h an a 
and the bodily organs were a complete one, it would follow 
that the Lord is affected by pleasure and pain no less than 
the transmigrating souls are. 

Or else the two preceding Stitras may be explained in a 
different way. Ordinary experience teaches us that kings, 
who are the rulers of countries, are never without some 
material abode, i.e. a body; hence, if we wish to infer the 
existence of a general Lord from the analogy of earthly 
rulers* we must ascribe to him also some kind of body to 
serve as the substratum of his organs. But such a body 
cannot be ascribed to the Lord, since all bodies exist only 
subsequently to the creation, not previously to it. The 
Lord, therefore, is not able to act because devoid of a 
material substratum; for experience teaches us that action 
requires a material substrate.—Let us then arbitrarily 
assume that the Lord possesses some kind of body serving 
as a substratum for his organs (even previously to creation). 
—This assumption also will not do; for if the Lord has a 
body he is subject to the sensations of ordinary transmigra- 
tory souls, and thus no longer is the Lord. 

41. And (there would follow from that doctrine) 
either finite duration or absence of omniscience (on 
the Lord’s part). 

The hypothesis of the argumentative philosophers is 
invalid, for the following reason also.—They teach that 
the Lord is omniscient and of infinite duration, and like¬ 
wise that the pradh&na, as well as the individual souls, is 
of infinite duration. Now, the omniscient Lord either 
defines the measure of the pradh&na, the souls, and himself, 
or does not define it. Both alternatives subvert the doc¬ 
trine under discussion. For, on the former alternative, the 
pradh&na, the souls, and the Lord, being all of them of 
definite measure, must necessarily be of finite duration ; 
since ordinary experience teaches that all things of definite 
extent, such as jars and the like, at some time cease to exist. 
The numerical measure of pradh&na, souls, and Lord is 
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defined by their constituting a triad, and the individual 
measure of each of them must likewise be considered as 
defined by the Lord (because he is omniscient). The 
number of the souls is a high one 1 . From among this 
limited number of souls some obtain release from the 
sawsAra, that means their sawsara comes to an end, and 
their subjection to the sawsAra comes to an end. Gra¬ 
dually all souls obtain release, and so there will finally be 
an end of the entire sawsAra and the sawsAra state of all 
souls. But the pradhAna which is ruled by the Lord and 
which modifies itself for the purposes of the soul is what is 
meant by sawsAra. Hence, when the latter no longer 
exists, nothing is left for the Lord to rule, and his om¬ 
niscience and ruling power have no longer any objects. 
But if the pradhAna, the souls, and the Lord, all have an 
end, it follows that they also have a beginning, and if they 
have a beginning as well as an end, we are driven to the 
doctrine of a general void.—Let us then, in order to avoid 
these untoward conclusions, maintain the second alternative, 
i. e. that the measure of the Lord himself, the pradhAna, 
and the souls, is not defined by the Lord.—But that 
also is impossible, because it would compel us to aban¬ 
don a tenet granted at the outset, viz. that the Lord is 
omniscient. 

For all these reasons the doctrine of the argumentative 
philosophers, according to which the Lord is the operative 
cause of the world, appears unacceptable. 

42. On account of the impossibility of the ori¬ 
gination (of the individual soul from the highest 
Lord, the doctrine of the Bh&gavatas cannot be 
accepted). 

We have, in what precedes, refuted the opinion of those 
who think that the Lord is not the material cause but only 
the ruler, the operative cause of the world. We are now 


1 I.e. a high one, but not an indefinite one; since the omniscient 
Lord knows its measure. 
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going to refute the doctrine of those according to whom he 
is the material as well as the operative cause.—But, it may 
be objected, in the previous portions of the present work a 
Lord of exactly the same nature, i.e. a Lord who is the 
material, as well as the operative, cause of the world, has 
been ascertained on the basis of Scripture, and it is a recog¬ 
nised principle that Smnti, in so far as it agrees with 
Scripture, is authoritative; why then should we aim at 
controverting the doctrine stated?—It is true, we reply, 
that a part of the system which we are going to discuss 
agrees with the Ved&nta system, and hence afifords.no 
matter for controversy; another part of the system, how¬ 
ever, is open to objection, and that part we intend to 
attack. 

The so-called Bh&gavatas are of opinion that the one holy 
(bhagavat) V&sudeva, whose nature is pure knowledge, is 
what really exists, and that he, dividing himself fourfold, 
appears in four forms (vyftha), as V&sudeva, Sahkarsha//a, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. V&sudeva denotes the highest 
Self, Sankarshawa the individual soul, Pradyumna the mind 
(manas), Aniruddha the principle of egoity (ahahkdra). 
Of these four V&sudeva constitutes the ultimate causal 
essence, of which the three others are the effects.—The 
believer after having worshipped V&sudeva for a hundred 
years by means of approach to the temple (abhigamana), 
procuring of things to be offered (up&d&na), oblation 
recitation of prayers, &c. (svcidhy&ya), and devout meditation 
(yoga), passes beyond all affliction and reaches the highest 
Being. 

Concerning this system we remark that we do not intend 
to controvert the doctrine that Ndr&yawa, who is higher 
than the Undeveloped, who is the highest Self, and the 
Self of all, reveals himself by dividing himself in multiple 
ways ; for various scriptural passages, such as c He is one¬ 
fold, he is threefold' (Kk Up. VII, 36, 3), teach us that 
the highest Self appears in manifold forms. Nor do we 
mean to object to the inculcation of unceasing concentra¬ 
tion of mind on the highest Being which appears in the 
Bh&gavata doctrine under the forms of reverential approach. 
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&c.; for that we arc to meditate on the Lord we know 
full well from Smrzti and Scripture. Wc, however, must 
take exception to the doctrine that Sankarsha/za springs 
from Vasudeva, Pradyumna from Sankarsha/za, Aniruddha 
from Pradyumna. It is not possible that from Vftsudeva, 
i.e. the highest Self, there should originate Sankarsha;/a, i.e. 
the individual soul; for if such were the case, there would 
attach to the soul non-permanency, and all the other imper¬ 
fections which belong to things originated. And thence 
release, which consists in reaching the highest Being, 
could not take place; for the effect is absorbed only by 
entering into its cause.—That the soul is not an originated 
thing, the teacher will prove later on (II, 3, 17). For this 
reason the Bh&gavata hypothesis is unacceptable. 

43. And (it is) not (observed that) the instrument 
is produced from the agent. 

The Bh&gavata hypothesis is to be rejected for that 
reason also, that observation never shows us an instrument, 
such as a hatchet and the like, to spring from an agent such 
as Devadatta, or any other workman. But the Bh&gavatas 
teach that from an agent, viz. the individual soul termed 
Sankarshawa, there springs its instrument, viz. the internal 
organ termed Pradyumna, and again from thisi offspring of 
the agent another instrument, viz. the ahank&ra termed 
Aniruddha. Such doctrines cannot be settled without 
observed instances. And we do not meet with any scriptural 
passage in their favour. 

44. Or (if) in consequence of the existence of 
knowledge, &c. (V&sucleva, &c, be taken as Lords), 
yet there is non-exclusion of that (i. 6 . the objection 
raised in StUra 42). 

Let us then—the Bh&gavatas may say—understand by 
Sankarshawa, and so on, not the individual soul, the mind, 
&c., but rather Lords, i. e. powerful beings distinguished by 
all the qualities characteristic of rulers, such as pre-eminence 
of knowledge and ruling capacity, strength, valour, glory. 
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All these are VAsudevas free from faults, without a sub¬ 
stratum (not sprung from pradhana), without any imper¬ 
fections. Hence the objection urged in Sutra 42 does 
not apply. 

Even on this interpretation of your doctrine, we reply, 
the ‘non-exclusion of that,’ i.e. the non-exclusion of the 
impossibility of origination, can be established.—Do you, in 
the first place, mean to say that the four individual Lords, 
Vasudeva, and so on, have the same attributes, but do not 
constitute one and the same Self?—If so, you commit the 
fault of uselessly assuming more than one Lord, while all 
the work of the Lord can be done by one. Moreover, you 
offend thereby against your own principle, according to 
which there is only one real essence, viz. the holy VAsu- 
deva.—Or do you perhaps mean to say that from the one 
highest Being there spring those four forms possessing equal 
attributes?—In that case the objection urged in Sutra 42 
remains valid. For Sankarshawa cannot be produced 
from VAsudeva, nor Pradyumna from Sankarshawa, nor 
Aniruddha from Pradyumna, since (the attributes of all of 
them being the same) there is no supereminence of any one 
of them. Observation shows that the relation of cause and 
effect requires some superiority on the part of the cause— 
as, for instance, in the case of the clay and the jar (where 
the cause is more extensive than the effect)—and that 
without such superiority the relation is simply impossible. 
But the followers of the PA«£arAtra do not acknowledge any 
difference founded on superiority of knowledge, power, &c. 
between VAsudeva and the other Lords, but simply say that 
they all are forms of VAsudeva, without any special distinc¬ 
tions. The forms of VAsudeva cannot properly be limited 
to four, as the whole world, from Brahman down to a blade 
of grass, is understood to be a manifestation of the supreme 
Being. 

45. And on account of contradictions. 

Moreover, manifold contradictions are met with in the 
BhAgavata system, with reference to the assumption of 
qualities and their bearers. Eminence of knowledge and 
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ruling capacity, strength, valour, and glory arc enumerated 
as qualities, and then they are in some other place spoken 
of as Selfs, holy Vasudcvas, and so on.—Moreover, we 
meet with passages contradictory of the Veda. The follow¬ 
ing passage, for instance, blames the Veda, * Not having 
found the highest bliss in the Vedas >S5w/ilya studied this 
s&stra ,’—For this reason also the Bhftgavata doctrine can¬ 
not be accepted. 
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Bentales modifteataa 
(linguales, &c.) 

33 Tenuis.. . 
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*26 Labialia fracta ...... 
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